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Art. I—ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE. 


One hundred and twenty years before the Christian era, a wheel, driven 
by a jet of steam, revolved in the Egyptian capital. More than nine- 
teen centuries succeeded, marking their deep furrows upon the broad 
face of creation, before this whirling toy ripened into the mighty Steam 
Engine, now so familiar to our race. During this vast period of time, sixty 
' generations of men were born, and lived, and garnered for eternity. Of all 
the millions composing these generations, no man had appeared ingenious 
enough to drive pistons to and fro with that vapor, which had turned the 
playful wheel in Alexandria, That which now seems to have been its ob- 
_ vious application, nearly two thousand years were consumed in finding out. 

It required but a cylinder, a piston to move within it, grasping a crank, and 
with but few and simple contrivances beyond, the steam-engine was com- 
plete. That power which had created a rotary motion, could produce a 
reciprocating motion. To establish this neither experiment nor scientific 
learning was necessary; and if these had been required, both could have 
been abundantly supplied. Great geniuses had appeared, and scattered 
their rich gifts among men, and had passed away; failing to accomplish 
that which Watt finally completed. Human skill had multiplied luxuries, 
human inyention had created innumerable comforts; but still mankind were 
as destitute of a Motive Power as when the Israelites journeyed from Egypt. 
At the end of the eighteenth century this power appeared. At length it 
assumed a form which enabled it to drag heavy burdens upon land and sea; 
and then, as the grim monster blew its hot breath from its iron lungs, the 
globe seemed contracted to half its former size. 

In strength it was mightier than any moving thing, and in speed it ri- 
valed the birds of heaven. It has become the strong carrier and the fleet 
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racer. Glowing fires are its food, and its sinews hot vapor. Its unearthly 
shriek troubles the air, and its rolling tramp shakes the earth. It impels 
huge ships over wide seas; defying the hurricane and mastering the storm. 
It digs the ore, blows the furnace, wields the heavy hammer, and turns the 
spindle, It toils in the workshop; it toils in mid ocean, and it toils as it 
bounds along upon its iron track, unchecked by its ponderous train. It 
has traversed mighty waters, walked upon dark and troubled seas, darted 
through tunneled mountains, and coursed along western wilds. 

Its years have been few. The nineteenth century dawned upon its earl 
infancy, and the first half of that century closed upon its gigantic sianibded, 
In this short period of time, it has stamped new and everlasting eharacters 
upon the history of mankind. It has accomplished a grand, and we believe 
its final destiny. We think its end is at hand, its mission nearly over. If 
it has been a useful slave, it has also been a costly and dangerous one. 

To prevent this danger, the most watchful care, the profoundest skill, 
have proved unavailing, Ifthe slaughter of our race, caused by its burst- 
ing boilers could be presented to view, humanity would stand appalled. _ Its 
course has been marked and its onward track strewn with mangled bodies. 
Of this the press, day by day, tells an awful story. 

It is time that this fierce and expensive, though mighty bond-servant, 
should be replaced by one equally powerful, cheaper, and less dangerous. 
The age is ripe for this change. The experience of the last few years has 
determined that steam cannot be profitably used, for commercial purposes, 
upon the ocean. For a voyage of three thousand miles, a large portion of 
the freighting capacity of the ship is required for coals alone. These, with 
the engine and huge boilers, occupy a part at least of that space, which 
should be filled with merchandise. The expense of the coal consumed is 
enormous}; but this could be borne if it occupied less room. In proportion 
as the voyage is extended, does steam, as a motive power, become more ex- 
pensive; until finally, the entire ship would be insufficient to contain the 
fuel necessary to feed the engine. A steamer of the Collins line consumes, 
we are informed, about one thousand tons of coal for a voyage of three 
thousand miles. Double this distance, and although the cost of the coal is 
but doubled, nearly the entire freighting room of the steamer is absorbed by 
it, and her power to earn freight is gone. Still inerease this distance, with 
no means to supply fuel upon the route, and steam machinery becomes 
worse than useless. The broad Pacific cannot be traversed by it. Its rich 
commerce invites the merchant ship, and rewards the navigator, but the 
steamer must hug its shores, and cannot profitably explore its ample bosom. 
It is the mission of man to hold the earth and its waters in subjection by 
machinery. By machinery he is destined to lighten the drudgery which at 
the dawn of creation fell upon his race. To accomplish this he has been en- 
dowed with genius and inventive power; and where the force of a thousand 
giants would be fruitless, these triumphantly prevail. They gave to the 
world steam as a motive power. It has proved inadequate to the wants of 
men, destructive to human life, and more costly than the interests of com- 
merce can sustain. 

A new motive power is demanded, and if the eyesight and the judgment 
ean be relied upon, it has appeared. It is the most sublime development 
of force ever seen in machinery! It is exerted by that life-giving, elastic 
fluid, the atmosphere. It is drawn from that vast magazine through 
which the lightnings play, and is supplied from that unseen element which 
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Ericsson’s Calorte Engine. 21 


sighs in the breeze and roars in the hurricane. We are not intimately ac- 
quainted with machinery, nor are we altogether ignorant of the principles of 
mechanical science. We know enough of both to form an intelligent judg- 
ment concerning the wonderful machine to which we allude, and which 
we have carefully examined. It is not, like most new inventions, presented 
in a mere model. It does not, like most new inventions, rest in bare experi- 
ment. Were these its conditions, the Merchants’ Magazine would express 
no judgment concerning its utility, nor indulge in any speculations as to its 
supposed value. We should leave this talk to those who are supposed to 
be better acquainted with the science of mechanics, and with the practical 
value of untried. inventions, than the editor of a commercial journal. We 
are not here called upon to perform this task. 

A celebrated painter has said “Let my productions be subjected to the 
judgment of the whole world, but heaven deliver me from that of my own 
profession.” This may not, in a majority of cases, prove to be a just ap- 
prehension ; but. it is quite certain that there is in every profession a con- 
servative spirit, which clings to the knowledge of the past, and distrusts 
that which is new and untried. This is strikingly illustrated in the case of 
the steam-engine. 

We all know that, at this time, the only mode in use for producing a ro- 
tary motion, from the reciprocating motion of the piston of a steam-engine, 
is by means of a crank, It is equally well known, that to enable the sta- 
tionary engine to “ pass the center,” a ponderous fly-wheel is employed. Now 
it will hardly be credited, that both these methods were at first condemned 
by distinguished engineers, as utterly impracticable. In 1777 Mr. Stewart 
read a paper before the Royal Society in London, describing a method for 
obtaining a continued circular motion, for turning all kinds of mills, from 
the reciprocating motion of the steam-engine, This he proposed to effect 
by means of a complicated contrivance, which practice soon proved to be 
worthless. In the course of his remarks, he incidentally noticed the method 
of obtaining the circular motion by means of a crank, which, said he, “ oc- 
curs naturally in theory, but in practice would be impossible.” 

This paper was, by the council of the Society, referred to Mr. Smeaton, 
one of the most distinguished engineers of that age. He not only con- 
demned the crank, but the fly-wheel also; and, in consequence of these 
views, very complicated and expensive means were adopted, to produce the 
desired rotary motion from the reciprocating motion of the piston, until, at 
length, from necessity, the crank and fly-wheel were adopted, and ever af- 
terwards used. 

We have mentioned these circumstances to show the wisdom of the course 
pursued by Captain Ericsson, in not subjecting his invention to public ex- 
amination, until he could present it in a shape so conclusive, as to satisfy 
the judgment of practical men ; and to trample down that carping, sneering 
criticism, with which envy and rivalry sometimes seek to strangle the pro- 
ductions of inspired genius. This, in our opinion, he has accomplished. 
We have, with great care, examined this machine ; the principles and con- 
struction of which were fully explained to us by the distinguished inventor. 
It is alike remarkable for sublimity of conception and simplicity of detail. 
Like the forces of nature, its operations, although mighty, are gentle. Two 
machines upon this plan are now in operation at the works of Messrs. Hogg 
& Delamater—one of five horse, the other of sixty horse power. 

The latter is the most extraordinary piece of machinery we have ever 
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seen. It has four cylinders. Two, of seventy-two inches in diameter, stand 
side by side. Over each of these is placed one much smaller, Within 


are pistons, exactly fitting their respective cylinders, and so connected 
that those within the comand upper cylinders move together. Under the 


bottom of each of the lower cylinders a fire is applied. No other furnaces 
are employed. Neither boilers nor water are used. The lower is called the 
working cylinder ; the upper the supply cylinder. As the piston in the 
supply cylinder moves down, valves in its top open, and it becomes 
filled with cold air. As the piston rises within it, these valves close, and 
the air within, unable to escape as it came, passes through another set of 
valves, into a receiver, from whence it is to pass into the working cylinder, 
to foree up the working piston within it. As it leaves the receiver to per- 
form this duty, it passes through what is called the regenerator, which we 
shall soon explain, where it becomes heated to about four hundred and fifty 
degrees, and upon entering the working cylinder, it is further heated by the 
fire underneath. We have said the working cylinder is much larger in di- 
ameter than the supply cylinder. Let us, for the sake of illustration merely, 
suppose it to contam double the area. The cold air which entered the up- 
per cylinder will, therefore, but half fill the lower one. In the course of its 
passage to the latter, however, we have said that it passes through a regen- 
erator, and let us suppose, that as it enters the working cylinder, it has be- 
come heated to about four hundred and eighty degrees. At this — P 
ture, atmospheric air expands to double its volume. The same atmospheric 
air, therefore, which was contained within the supply cylinder, is now capa- 
ble of filling one of twice its size. With this enlarged capacity, it enters 
the working cylinder. 

We will further suppose the area of tho piston within this cylinder 
to contain a thousand square inches, and the area of the piston in the sup- 
ply cylinder above, to contain but five hundred. The air presses upon this 
with a mean force, we will suppose, of about eleven pourds to each square 
inch ; or in other words, with a weight of 5,500 pounds. Upon the surface 
of the lower piston, the heated air is, however, pressing upwards with a like 
force upon each of its one thousand square inches; or in other words, with 
a force of 11,000 pounds. Here, then, is a force which, after overcoming 
the weight above, leaves a surplus of 5,500 pounds, if we make no allow- 
ance for friction. This surplus furnishes the working power of the engine. 
it will be readily seen that after one stroke of its pistons is made, it will 
continue to work with this force, so long as sufficient heat is supplied to ex- 
pand the air in the working cylinder to the extent stated; for so long as 
the area of the lower piston is greater than that of the upper, and a like 
pressure is upon every square inch of each, so long will the greater piston 
push forward the smaller, as a two-pound weight upon one end of a bal- 
ance will be quite sure to bear down one pound placed upon the other. We 
need hardly say that after the air in the working cylinder has foreed up the 
piston within it, a valve opens, and as it passes out, the pistons, by foree of 
gravity, descend, and cold air again rushes into, and fills the supply cylinder, 
as we have before described. In this manner the two cylinders are alter- 
nately supplied and discharged, causing the pistons in each to play up and 
down, substantially as they do in the steam-ergine. 

We trust our readers will be able, from the brief description we have 
here attempted, to understand at least the general principles upon which 
this machine operates. Its cylinders draw their supply from the atmosphere. 


























Ericsson's Caloric Engine. 23 
The cylinders of the steam-engine are supplied by scalding vapor, drawn 
from hissing boilers. The caloric engine draws into its iron lungs, the same 
element which expands those of the most delicate child, and derives its mo- 
tion and its power from that sustaining source upon which depends the ex- 
istence of all animate life. 

We have endeavored to explain the construction of the caloric engine. 
Its most striking feature consists in what is called by its inventor, the regen- 
erator. Before describing this, we will present the grand idea upon which 
it is based. First let it be remembered that the power of the steam- 
engine depends upon the heat employed to produce steam within its boilers. 
It will be seen that from the very nature of steam the heat required to pro- 
duce it, amounting to about 1,200°, is entirely lost by condensation the mo- 
ment it has once exerted its forces upon the piston. If, instead of being so 
lost, all the heat used in creating the steam employed could, at the moment 
of condensation, be reconveyed to the furnace, there again to aid in produ- 
cing steam in the boilers, but a very little fuel would be necessary; none, 
in fact, except just enough to supply the heat lost by radiation, The reason 
is obvious. Let us suppose the steam has passed from. the boiler, has en- 
tered the cylinder, has driven the piston forward, and is about to pass into 
the condenser, there to change its form, and be again converted into water. 
This steam, yet in the cylinder, and uncondensed, possesses all the heat it 
contained before passing out of the boiler. It has driven the piston forward, 
but in that effort it has lost no heat. That source of power it still contains. 

Let it be supposed that the heat contained in the steam could, at the mo- 
ment it is converted into water within the condenser, be saved, and by some 
device be again used to create steam from water within the boiler, with what 
exceeding cheapness could the power of the steam-engine be employed. But 
it is quite impossible thus to re-employ the heat of steam: it cannot thus 
be saved; and hence every effort to economize in this manner would be un- 
availing. 

The propositions we have here advanced were, it appears, more than 
twenty-five years since familiar to the scientific mind of Captain Ericsson. 
He was at that early period deeply impressed with their importance ; and 
regarding heat as the sole source of motive-power, was anxious to discover 
some element in which it could be so employed that, after giving motion to 
machinery, it should be returned to act over and over again for the same 
purpose. But little reflection was necessary to convince him that steam was 
not this element. It must consist of some permanent gas, and atmospheric 
o eve admirably adapted to the purpose. Accordingly it was employed 

y him. 

In a work entitled “A Dictionary of the Arts of Life and Civilization,” 
published in London in 1838, the author, Sir Richard Phillips, mentions an 
engine which Captain Ericsson then had in operation in that city, as “his 
application of excited or rarefied air to the performance of those powers of 
machinery, which hitherto have been made to depend on the intervention of 
boiliag water and its steam.” The author further states that he “has, with 
inexpressible delight, seen the first model machine, of five horse-power, at 
work, With a handful of fuel applied to the very sensible medium of at- 
mospheric air, and a most ingenious disposition of its differential powers, he 
beheld a resulting action, in narrow compass, capable of extension to as great 
forces as ever can be wielded or used by man.” 

The author adds:—‘ The principle of this new engine consists in this: 
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that the heat which is required to give motion to the engine at the com- 
mencemert, is returned by a peculiar process of transfer, and thereby made 
to act over and over again, instead of being, as in the steam-engine, thrown 
into a condenser, or into the atmospheric, as so much waste fuel.” 

Dering the last nineteen years, Captain Ericsson has employed much of 
his time, and expended large amounts of money, in overcoming those prac- 
tical difficulties which are ever stumbling blocks in the way leading to the 
successful development of a great principle in new machinery. ‘This he has 
now achieved. The principle of his invention, as stated by Sir Richard 
Phillips, is still retained, embodied in that practical and complete form, which 
render this — economical, absolutely safe, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, and in action effective. 

Let us now attemp to describe the regenerator, to which we have referred. 
Without this, the machine we examined would possess, in point of econo- 
my, no advantage over the best constructed steam-engine. With it, 
the advantages are incalculable. We have already fully illustrated the 
leading idea conceived by Captain Ericsson, of employing heat over and 
over again. To attain this is the object of the regenerator. 

For the purpose of understanding this instrument our readers will bear 
in mind the construction and operation of the machine. We have before 
stated that atmospheric air is first drawn into the supply cylinder, from 
whence it is forced into a receiver, and that from this it proceeds towards 
the working cylinder, before reaching which it passes through the regenera- 
tor. This structure is composed of wire net, somewhat like that used in the 
manufacture of sieves, placed side by side, until the series attain a thick- 
ness, say of twelve inches. Through the almost innumerable cells, formed 
by the intersection of these wires, the air must pass, on its way to the work- 
ing cylinder. In passing through these, it is so minutely subdivided that 
the particles composing it are brought into close contact with the metal 
which forms the wires. Now let us suppose, what actually takes place, that 
the side of the regenerator nearest the working cylinder is heated to a high 
temperature. Through this heated substance the air must pass before en- 
tering the cylinder, and in effecting this passage, it takes up, as is demon- 
strated by the thermometer, about 450° of the 480° of heat required, as 
we before stated, to double its volume. The additional 30° are communi- 
eated by the fire beneath the cylinder. The air has thus become expanded 5 
it forces the piston upward; it has done its work—valves open—and the 
imprisoned air, heated to 480°, passes from the cylinder, and again enters 
the regenerator, through which it must pass before leaving the machine. 
We have said that the side of this instrument nearest the working eylinder 
is hot, and it should be here stated that the other side is kept cool, by the 
action upon it of the air entering in the opposite direction at each up- 
stroke of the pistons. Consequently, as the air from the working cylinder 
passes out, the wires absorb its heat so effectually that, when it leaves the re- 
generator, it has been robbed of it all, except about 30°. In other words, 
as the air passes into the working cylinder it gradually receives from the re- 
generator about 450° of heat; and as it passes out, this is returned to the 
wires, and is thus used over and over, the only purpose of the fires beneath 
the cylinders being to supply the 30° of heat we have mentioned, and that 
which is lost by radiation and expansion. Extraordinary as this statement 
may seem, it is nevertheless incontrovertibly proved by the thermometer to 
be quite true. 
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Ericsson's Calorie Hngine. 25 

When physical causes, productive of unexpected mechanical results, are 
carefully examined, they will always be found adequate to effect what, upon 
a cursory view might appear marvelous or incredible. Thus, after an ex- 
amination of the reasons why this compact regenerator so effectually ab- 
sorbs and transmits heat, its operation will cease to create wonder, although 
it cannot fail to excite profound admiration. We will state the causes of 
its efficiency. ‘ 

The regenerator, contained in the sixty-horse engine we have examined, 
measures twenty-six inches in hight and width internally. Each disc of 
wire composing it contains 676 superficial inches, and the net has ten meshes 
to the inch. Each superficial inch, therefore, contains 100 meshes, which, 
multiplied by 676, give 67,600 meshes in each disc, and as 200 discs are 
employed, it follows that the regenerator contains 13,520,000 meshes, and 
consequently, as there are as many small spaces between the dises as there 
are meshes, we find that the air within is distributed in about 27,000,000 
minute cells. Hence, it is evident, that nearly every particle of the whole 
volume of air, in passing through the regenerator, is brought into very close 
contact with a surface of metal, which heats and cools alternately. The ex- 
tent of this surface, when accurately estimated, almost surpasses belief. 

The wire contained in each dise is 1,140 feet long, and that contained in 
the regenerator is consequently 228,000 feet, or 414 miles in length, the 
superficial measurement of which is equal to the entire surface of four 
steam-boilers, each forty feet long, and four feet in diameter; and yet the 
regenerator, presenting this great amount of heating surface, is only about 
two feet cube—less than ;,'s¢ of the bulk of these four boilers. 

Involved in this wonderful process, of the transfer and retransfer of heat 
is a discovery, which justly ranks as one of the most remarkable ever made 
in physical science. Its author, Captain Ericsson long since ascertained, 
and upon this is based the sublimest feature of his caloric-engine, that. at- 
mospheric air and other permanent gases, in passing through a distance of 
only six inches, in the fiftieth part of a second of time, are capable of ae- 
quiring, or parting with, upward of four hundred degrees of heat. He has 
been first to discover this marvelous property of caloric, without which, at- 
mospherie air could not be effectively employed as a motive-power. The 
reason is obvious. Until expanded by heat, it can exert no foree upon the 
piston. If much time were required to effect this, the movement of the 
piston would necessarily be so slow as to render the machine inefficient. 
Captain Eriesson has demonstrated, however, that heat may be communi- 
cated to, and expansion effected in, atmospheric air, with almost electric 
speed; and that it is, therefore, eminently adapted to give the greatest de- 
sirable rapidity of motion to all kinds of machinery. 

_ We here close our imperfect description of a machine destined, as we be- 
lieve, to work a revolution in the Commerce of the globe. It consumes but 
a very small proportion of the coal required for the steam-engine. It is -en- 
tirely free from every element of explosion or of danger. Watchfulness is 
not imperatively required, as in the steam-engine. If left unattended, the 
worst that can happen is, that after exhausting the heat of its fires, and of 
its regenerator, it will stop. The one we examined, of sixty horse-power, 
has been run at full speed during twenty four consecutive hours, consuming 
but nine hundred and sixty pounds of coal. After feeding the fires, it con- 
tinues to run three hours without replenishment, and after withdrawing them 
from the grates, it operates with full power for the period of one hour, in 
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consequence of the astonishing action of its regenerator alone. We believe 
we have not, in the slightest degree, overrated the immense a of 
this engine, in point of economy and safety. If we have not, the worl es 
well start with exultation. In magnitude of results, no invention can ran 
with it. The electric telegraph is one of great interest and value, and to 
him who reflects that the fierce lightning has by that process been tamed, 
and brought to the very lips of man, there to be freighted with human lan- 
guage and sent abroad, to girdle the earth with thought, it becomes sub- 
ime. Still, it is greatly inferior, in practical importance, to the discovery 
of a motive-power such as we have attempted to describe. Human specu- 
lation fails adequately to estimate its influence upon the social and commer- 
cial relations of men and of nations. Its effects will naturally be first ex- 
erted upon the ocean. It is here that the value of such a power will be 
most sensibly felt and appreciated. Here it will soon become the strong 
arm and right hand of Commerce. It may be affirmed with confidence 
that, with engines upon this plan, a ship of two thousand tons can be pro- 
pelled from San Francisco to China and back with less coal than is now re- 
quired for an ordinary ocean steamer to cross the Atlantic. 

The annals of the mechanic arts furnish no instance of an important in- 
vention having been brought before the public in so complete a form as to 
warrant its being carried out on a scale of the first magnitude from the out- 
set. Ericsson’s Calorie Engine will form an exception. A ship is now 
building for its reception by Messrs. Perrine, Patterson, and Stack, measur- 
ing twenty-two hundred tons burden, and her engines, which are being 
constructed by Messrs. Hogg & Delamater, comprise four working cylinders, 
each of 168 inches in diameter. We have visited both the ship-yard and 
the engine manufactory, and have inspected with more than ordinary inter- 
est the work on which more than four hundred men are now busily engaged. 
The ship is quite a remarkable structure, both in point of form and strength. 
The engines being placed in the center of the vessel admit of a better form 
of midship section than in steamships. Of this the builders have availed 
themselves by giving such a rise to the floor that strength and easy lines for 
passing through the water are appropriately combined. The lines of the 
ship at the entrance are singularly fine; and yet, by a very judicious appli- 
cation of the “ wave line,” as it is technically called, the bow possesses all 
the fullness requisite for a good sea-boat. The run is alike peculiar for easy 
lines, combined with stability and requisite bearing. The strength of floor, 
which is built entirely solid from stem to stern, surpasses anything we have seen 
in this country, noted as it is for producing the best ships in the world, In 
order to give additional strength to the ample timbers, the entire frame is 
banded by a double series of diagonal braces, of flat bars of iron, let into 
the timbers at intervals of about three feet, each series being riveted together 
at all the points of intersection. In addition to the ordinary central keelsons, 
there are six engine keelsons, bolted on the top of the floor timbers, for 
three-fourths of the length of the ship. On these keelsons the bed-plates 
of the engines are secured by bolts passing through the floor timbers. These 
bed-plates extend over the entire area occupied by the engines, and present 
a continuation of iron flooring, not witnessed in any steamship. The security 
thus attained is further enhanced by dispensing entirely with the numerous 
holes through the bottom of the vessel, which in steamers are necessary, and 
have often brought that class of vessels to a sinking condition. The engines 
being arranged in the center of the vessel, the decks are not cut off as in 
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steamers; and as the whole of the machinery is confined within a vertical 
trunk 76 feet long and 18 feet wide, ample space is left on each side of the 
ship for state-rooms along its entire length, with unbroken passages, fore and 
aft, on either side. The freight-deck also presents an unbroken area fore 
and aft, diminished only in width in the central part of the vessel. The 
coal being carried in the bottom, at each side of the engines, the fore and aft 
hold are clear for freight. The central arrangement of the engines involves, 
of necessity, a central crank, and thus the spar-deck presents an uninter- 
rupted area, on both sides, the ordinary objectionable crank hatches being 
dispensed with. The slow combustion peculiar to the calorie engine renders 
the huge smoke funnel unnecessary. A short pipe to carry off the gases 
produced by the combustion in the furnaces takes its place in the calorie 
ship. The absence of steam in every form is sufficiently important in pro- 
ducing a more pleasant atmosphere than in steamers, but far more remark- 
able is the fact that the quantity of air which will be drawn out of the ship 
by the action of the supply cylinders of the engines, will exceed siaty tons 
in weight every hour! Captain Ericsson, in calling our attention to this 
fact, furnished us with a few figures that we feel certain our readers will 
need, as much as we did, to comprehend how so vast a ventilation is effected. 
Each supply piston presents an area of 102 superficial feet, with a stroke of 
six feet. 612 cubic feet of atmospheric air will therefore be drawn into the 
engine at each stroke; and when the engine makes fourteen strokes per 
minute, 8,568 cubic feet. But as there are four supply cylinders, they will, 
in this space of time, draw in 34,272 cubic feet; and in 60 minutes there 
will be thus circulated 2,056,320 cubic feet. The weight of atmospheric 
air is nearly 134 eubic feet to the pound; and thus it will be seen that 68 
tons of air are drawn from the interior of the ship, through the engines, and 
passed off into the atmosphere, every hour. The effect of sueh an extraor- 
dinary system of ventilation, in purifying the atmosphere of the ship, is 
self-evident. 

The simple construction of the calorie engine, and the small quantity of 
coal to be handled, will reduce the number of engineers and firemen, in the 
aggregate, to less than one-fourth the complement required for steamers. 
This great reduction in the number of men, whose duties are incompatible 
with strict cleanliness, will still further promote a purer state of atmosphere 
in calorie ships than in steamers. Again, as no smoke whatever is produced, 
when anthracite coal is employed, the masts and rigging of the caloric ship 
will be as as clean as in sailing vessels. We examined the combustion of 
the sixty-horse ealoric-engine most critically. No smoke could be detected 
from it, and we arrived at the conclusion, that with such a slow combustion 
and easy firing smoke cannot possibly emanate from the anthracite consumed 
in the furnaces. Europe has scarcely any of this fuel, and in a national 
point of view, therefore, the introduction of the caloric-engine is important. 
We congratulate the commercial world that this invention is to be presented 
upon a scale and in a manner commensurate with its surpassing magnitude. 
The commercial part of this enterprise is conducted by Mr. Jony B. 
Kirenine, a merchant of the city of New York, who has, for this purpose, 
associated with him a few gentlemen of wealth and high standing. It is 
fortunate that he possesses the practical intelligence which has enabled him 
to appreciate the advantages to be derived from the introduction of this new 
motive power. He at once concurred with Captain Ericsson, that its develop- 
ment in practice should so thoroughly test its utility and value, that no 
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doubt could thereafter be entertained concerning either. So far as human 
scrutiny and foresight can penetrate, this invention promises to be the richest 
boon to Commerce and civilization yet attained by the application to machi- 
nery of those natural forces created by Omnipotence for the benefit of our 
race. Upon the manner of its first introduction to the world, will, in a 
great degree depend the time within which it will be made generally. avail- 
able in practice. Mr. Kitching will be remembered as the man whose sound 
judgment and perfect self-reliance have so contributed to present the coloric- 
engine to the public, that a second trial will not be required to warrant its 
universal adoption. 


OLLI OE Be te cee 


Art. 1—COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA. 


Some years ago the translator of the present article on the subject of the 
Commerce of the Port of Trebizond, on the southern shore of the Black 
Sea, during a visit which he had occasion to make there, availed himself of 
it to procure some details of the trade which passes through that part to 
Georgia and Persia, as well as with the interior of that portion of Asia Mi- 
nor of which Trebizond is the principal port of entry. Those details were, 
soon afterwards, offered for publication to the Merchants’ Magazine, in 
which they appeared. 

With the increased intercourse of the people of the United States with 
the Ottoman Empire, as merchants, or as simple travelers for pleasure or in- 
struction, it is presumed that any information made public on the subject of 
the trade of Asiatic and European Turkey will be perused with interest by 
the commercial public. The absence of a regular Commercial Bureau at 
Washington, to which such communications might be made, for the purpose 
of having them laid before the public in the form of annual “Commercial 
Reports” to Congress, renders this means of publicity the more valuable ; 
and with this object in view, the following later details of the trade which 
formed the subject of the previous notes are now offered for insertion in the 
Merchants’ Magazine. 


COMMERCE OF TREBIZOND IN 1851.* 


During a period of six years the imports and exports of Trebizond have 
gone on increasing, and the transit Commerce has also augmented in-an 
equal proportion. In 1846 some 30,000 packages of goods were disem- 
barked there for Persia and Georgia, valuing about fifty millions of Turkish 
piastres, of some four cents each, making $2,000,000 of our own currency, 
In 1851, the merchandise which arrived at Trebizond amounted to 59,003 
packages, valuing 182,000,000 of piastres.+ The expenses of 30,000 pack- 
ages, from the period of their departure from Constantinople up to their 
being put into warehouses in Tabriz in Persia, were, on account of the dear- 





* Translated from the “ Journal de Constantinople.” 
+ The Turkish piastre fluctuates in value, and is governed by the sale at which bills of exchange 
on London are sold at Constantinople. At this date, April, 1852, the pound sterling is, in specie, 
(gold and silver,) 117 piastres, and in Caimehs (paper currency of the Sultan) 120 piastres. The 
Spanish dollar values 25 piastres in specie, and 26 and 27 piastres in paper. 
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ness of transportation, about 15 per cent on the whole amount—say some 
7,500,000 piastres on the value of 50,000,000. piastres. On this basis, 
which is believed to be exact, the expenses of 59,003 packages, worth 
182,000,000 piastres, should amount to 27,000,000 piastres. It has been 
determined upon by the Turkish Government to construct a good wagon 
2 road from Trebizond to Erzerrow,* a town of some importance, not far from 
4 the Persian frontier, which project, for the present, has been deferred, and 
the preceding statements of the trade which would pass over it is certainly 
sufficient to serve as an inducement for its future execution. Besides the 
preceding, it should also be added that the Commerce in transit to Persia 
pays tothe Turkish Government a duty of 3 per cent, which makes a sum 
of 5,500,000 piastres per annum. In a few years, should the trade increase 
in the ratio of the past six years, this revenue would quite suffice to cover 
the expenses of the proposed route. 

The writer next adds, in behalf of the Commerce of France with Trebi- 
zond, “In the general table of the trade of Trebizond, which we publish, 
we are pained to observe a point which struck us in 1846, that France takes 
no part in this trade, whilst some forty years ago the Commerce of France 
predominated in the Levant.” 

: “The steamboats which now go to Trebizond belong wholly to the Turk- 
a ish, English, and Austrian marines.” After some expressions of confidence 
: that the present President of the “Republic of France” will take proper 
measures to restore the lost trade of Marseilles, he continues; “The goods 
imported into Trebizond under the flags of different nations for the con- 
sumption of the interior of the country and those destined for Persia, amount 
to 243,342,000 piastres, or $9,793,680, and the exports to 110,471,000 pias- 
tres, or $4,418,840—making a difference between them of some 132,871,000 
piastres, or $5,314,840, which is explained in the following table. 

The most important portion of this trade belongs to the Turkish marine, 
next to this to the Austrian, and next to the British. The first imports in- 
to Trebizond 132,730,000 piastres, or $5,309,200 ; the second 72,704,000 
piastres, $2,908,160; and the third 35,406,000 piastres, or $1,416,240. 
The other nations engaged in the trade may be classed as follows: Greece, 
the two Danubian Provinces of Turkey, one Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
seven Ionian Islands, and Russia. 

In a general recapitulation of the same, we find 99 sailing vessels, and 
73 steamers, together having 111,352 tons. 

The arrivals in 1851 were as follows :— 





Ottoman sailing vessels, 71; steamers, 30; in all, 101; of 58,580 tons, and 13,380 
horse-power, and importing goods of the value of 132,730,000 piastres, or $5,309,200. 

Austrian steamers, of '7,800 horse-power, and 23,300 tons, and importing 72,703,000 
piastres, or $2,908,160 of merchandise. 

British sailing vessels, 6 ; steamers, 17 ; in all, 23 ; of 4,994 horse-power, and 15,742 
tons, with 35,406,000 piastres, or $1,416,240 of merchandise. 

Greek vessels, 9; of 1,698 tons, and 1,355,000 piastres, or $54,200 of merchandise. 

Danubian vessels, 7; of 1,004 tons, and 550,000 piastres, or $21,000 of mer- 
chandise. 

Ionian vessels, 8; of 396 tons, and 257,000 piastres, or $10,800 of merchandise. 

Russian vessels, 2; of 382 tons, and with 340,000 piastres, or $13,600. 

French vessels, 1; of 850 tons, in ballast. 








* The failure of this determination is attributed at Constantinople to the influence of Russia, 
which is, very naturally, desirous of having the transit trade of Persia pass through Georgia. The 
projected road was begun at the instance of the British Embassy at Constantinople. 
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Making totally 99 sailing vessels and 73 steamers, orin all 172 vessels of 
every nation; which imported into the single port of Trebizond goods for 
internal consumption and transit to Georgia and Persia to the amount of 
243,342,000 piastres, or $9,733,680. 

The departures for Trebizond in 1851 were— 


Ottoman sailing vessels, 51 ; steamers, 30; in all, 81; of 18,380 horse-power, and 


exporting merchandise to the value of 26,686,000 piastres, and specie 20,691,000 pi- © 


astres, or $1,895,080. 

Austrian steamers, of 7,800 horse-power, and 23,330 tons, with merchandise of the 
value of 14,301,000 piastres, and specie 13,424,000 piastres, or $1,109,280. 

British vessels, 5; steamers, 17 ; in all, 22; of 4,994 horse-power, and 15,300 tons, 
and merchandise to the value of 11,732,000 piastres, in specie, 12,017,000 piastres, or 
$949,960. 


It must be remembered that the specie destined for Constantinople, (for 
all of this Commerce is between Trebizond and Constantinople,) indicated, 
refers entirely to the merchandise in transit to and from Georgia and Persia ; 
whilst the following is a statement of the local Commerce, and that for the 
consumption of the interior of tht country of which Trebizond is the first, 


in 1851 :— 


Ottoman steamers, 8,751,000 piastres, or $150,040 in specie. 

Austrian steamers, 2,804,000 piastres, or $152,160 in specie. 

British steamers, 3,106,000 piastres, or $124,240 in specie. 

Greek vessels, 9; 1,698 tons ; 116,000 piastres, or $4,640 in goods. 

Danubian vessels, 7; 1,004 tons; 110,000 piastres, or $4,400 in goods. 

Jonian vessels, 3; 896 tons; in ballast. 

Russian vessels, 2 ; 382 tons; in ballast. 

French vessels, 1; 352 tons ; a cargo of copper worth 1,726,000 piastres, or $69,500. 

Making, in total, 110,471,000 piastres, or $4,417,840, in 78 sailing vessels and 73 
steamers ; or total number, 151. 


It must be also here added that the great difference which exists between 
the amount of imports and exports is caused by the circumstance that, for a 
good portion of the goods which go into Persia, the returns are made to 
Europe—that is to say, by Tiflis, where they are converted into bills of ex- 
change on St. Petersburg or on London. The reader will remember that 
Georgia now forms a province of Russia, 

During the year 1851 the different stean.ers carried from Trebizond 17,300 
passengers to Constantinople, and this part of their business is a source of 
no inconsiderable gain to them, Seven large steam frigates form this line ; 
two are steam frigates belonging to the Sultan of Turkey, each 450 horse- 
power; two belong to the Ottoman Steam Navigation Company, of 250 
and 350 horse-power ; two Austrian steamers, of the “ Lloyd Austrian,” of 
260 and 350 horse-power ; and one English steamer of 300 horse-power. 

There arrived at Trebizond, from Constantinople, England, and Trieste, (in 
smaller quantities from the latter place,) 59,003 packages of diverse mer- 
chandise in ¢ransit, for Persia, valuing 182,000,000 piastres, or $7,280,000. 

Trebizond received from Persia for Constantinople 14,756 packages of 
goods of coarse kinds, of which 3,201 were bales of silk, valuing 25,000,000 
piastres, or $1,000,000 ; the remainder consisted in gall nuts, tumbekis, 
Persian tobaceo, for the narguila, (a water-pipe,) saffron, wax, almonds, leech- 
es, pipe sticks, shawls of different kinds, carpets, dc., de. 

‘Trebizond imported grains— 
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Indian corn from the Danube..............+. kilos (bushels) 890 
Wheat from the Danube and Odessa, ......s.0eeeeeeeeeees 122,000 
PE Ki 6 eh 66 ng h enon ennheensd site shades Abe i eaenes 29,200 


Salt may be imported there to about 63,000 kilos, of 30 okes each (82 Ibs.) 

Among the imports belonging to the local trade of Trebizond, or for tran- 
sit to Persia and Georgia, all carried on horses’ or mules’ backs, were, in 
1851, 6,424 cases of sugar in loaves, (English and Dutch,) and 630 large 
barrels of sugar, also English and Dutch, of which three-fourths were in 
loaves, and one-fourth in powder. 

There were, in 1851, 6,729 packages of Z'umbekis of Persia, and 57,976 
packages of merchandise for this country. 

The preceding gives an idea of the extent and importance of the trade 
open of the principal ports of the Black Sea, and yet contains but few of 
the detatls needed of the nature of the same. The notes, heretofore furn- 
ished to the Merchants’ Magazine, may be considered as a correct exposi- 
tion of the different articles of import and export, of which the trade is 
composed. 

The steamers, herein mentioned, all trade at Sinope and Samsoon on their 
way to and from Trebizond, and besides the great number of passengers 
which they take in or discharge there, the merchandise required at these 
places forms no inconsiderable portion of their gains. 

Samsoon and Sinope receive goods for the consumption of the interior of 
Asia Minor, and the former may be regarded as the port of Mosul and the 
chief places in Mesopotamia, even as far as Bagdad. 

An immense quantity of English cotton goods pass through them for the 
interior. These are generally purchased at Constantinople by native mer- 
chants, in small quantities, and shipped by them to the Black Sea. 

‘the Commerce of Great Britain in the Black Sea was, in 1830, quite in- 
significant, and there were some apprehensions entertained here at the time 
of the negotiation of the present treaty of the United States with Turkey, 
that American Commerce would greatly rival English interests. 

It was supposed that, besides the introduction of American commodities 
into Southern Russia and the ports of the Black Sea, American vessels 
would take an active part in the carrying trade of that sea. 

In a few years after the negotiation of the treaty, several American ves- 
sels went annually to Odessa, but this soon ceased. The return cargoes of 
these vessels were mostly hides, and there were even instances of rye being 
shipped at that period from Odessa to the United States. This has, of 
course, long ceased to be the case, and the trade with Odessa is now very 
inconsiderable. Only one vessel under the flag of the United States has, as 
yet, entered the Danube. 

This occurred in 1843, and the captain was welcomed with many evi- 
dences of good feeling for his country, by the authorities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

Twenty years ago, the British trade with Trebizond, Persia, and Georgia, 
was almost nothing. Its present prosperity is due to the agency of the 
British consul at Erzeroom, Mr. Brant. This gentleman, an old merchant 
in the Levant, settled, as vice-consul, at Trebizond, and commenced there the 
introduction of English goods. In view of extending his operations to Per- 
sia and Georgia, he recommended to his government his appointment at 
Erzeroom, and the establishing of vice-consuls at Samsoon, Trebizond, Bat- 
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32 Commerce of the Black Sea. 
toom, and at Kaiseriych, in the interior, which being done, the fruits of 
their most valuable reports on the nature, extent of the produce, and de- 
mands of this country, are seen in the very extensive and valuable trade 
which now exists. 

It may be added here that Mr. Brant, and each of his vice-consuls, are 
themselves engaged in Commerce, 

In view of the increased relations of the United States with Turkey, and 
its probable future intercourse with Persia, it appears that the government 
at home could not evince a greater interest in the Commerce of our citizens 
than by establishing a commercial-consular agent at Trebizond. It ean 
scarcely be expected that any commercial house in New York or Boston, 
patriotic as our merchants bave always shown themselves to be, should send 
an agent to that place, pro bono publico, as such an agent would certainly 
be ; and this seems to be especially the duty of a government, which de- 
rives its chief support from the Commerce of the nation. Such a public 
agent, if a commercial man, (and none other should receive the appoint- 
ment,) would be able to explore the field thus open to the manufacturing 
and the mechanical industry of the people of the United States; and it 
would not be, it is hoped, an indiscretion to add the suggestion that he be 
allowed by Congress a salary of $1,000 or $1,500 a year, until the advan- 
tages, or the inutility, of the agency could be ascertained. The eoffee, su- 
gar, and rum of America supplies the greater part of the vast provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia; tle cotton manufactories of Vew England are 
becoming the honest rivals of those of Old England; and it is not unrea- 
sonable to hope that they may again soon resume their place in the countr 
where their name has been fraudulently or by stratagem assumed by English 
manufacturers, who forge the American stamps on their own cotton goods, 
so as to profit by the reputation which they had made for themselves. 

In connection with the foregoing, occasion is here taken to mention the 
injustice shown to the common wools (and there are none others) of Turkey 
by the tariff now existing in the United States. “Free Trade ” certainly, 
a8 a maximum, does not consist in commercial rules by which agriculture is 
to be benefited versus Commerce, and vice versa. The farmer does not 
“plow the earth” to the disadvantage of the sailor, who “ plows the main” 
for a livelihood, and the interference of a government in behalf of either is an 
injurious partiality. Left to their own resources, an honest rivalry should 
regulate these two forms of public industry. Nor, indeed, it would seem, 
should manufactures be injured by the partiality felt for agriculture. This 
theory the writer would extend to all countries and to all climates. 

Turkey produces an immense quantity of common coarse wool, which 
seldom costs more than eight cents per pound. No better quality of wool 
is raised in any part of Turkey, except the wool, or hair, of the white goats 
of Angora. It can, therefore, never become a rival to the wools raised in 
the United States, (if, indeed, so ungenerous an apprehension is entertained,) 
and should not be considered as such; and yet, in this light, Turkey wools 
are taxed by the present tariff, with but little advantage to the American 
grower, and greatly to the disadvantage of the manufacturer, while the 
French, English, and German cloths are introduced at a rate of duty unequal 
to the prohibition put upon the raw material. 

In England, “ things are managed better ;” the manufacturer has no ob- 
stacles thrown in his way of making cloths to compete with those imported, 
if this, indeed, is practicable, and for the supply of foreign markets. And 
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with the cheap water-power to propel the looms of thrifty New England, 
what nation in the world is better qualified for the economical manufacture 
of cloth, if permitted by the tariff? With a duty of 1 per cent on all com- 
mon wools, they are freely introduced into England, where they are manu- 
factured into cloths for the people of the United States, cheaper than they 
can now make them for themselves, notwithstanding the facilities given them 
so bounteously by nature. This, under a better and more liberal tariff, 
would be different, and not only could the manufacturer soon make cloths 
for the people of the United States as cheap as they now can purchase them 
from the English importer, but export them to Turkey and elsewhere in re- 
turn for the raw material; and this, too, without any wrong done to the 
American wool grown at home. 

As by the liberal nature of the “Free Trade” system of the Ottoman 
government, all American goods and merchandise are admitted into Turkey 
on an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, the excessive duty on the raw staple 
of the trade with the Cnited States is considered an injustice and want of 
reciprocity. The native merchants of Constantinople have made an appeal 
to the Sultan’s government, requesting it to use its influence with the gov- 
ernment of the United States, to make a change in its tariff in their favor, 
and the subject may be soon laid before Congress, with what result yet rests 
to be learned. J. P.B, 

ConsTanTInoPLe, April, 1852. 


PPP 


Art. I1—THE DIVINE USE OF COMMERCE. 





“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 





Iw the rise and fall of nations we behold the comprehensive and perpetu- 
al tendency of Divine purpose and power. His guiding cloud, somber or 
effulgent, is appointed to teach individuals and communities when to ad- 
vance and when to pause. The most superficial survey of history is suffi- 
cient to teach us that Providence exercises an unceasing superintendence 
over human affairs, and that the consequences of both public acts and pri- 
vate intentions are subjected to permanent laws, the immediate sequences 
of which may not be clearly seen, but the ultimate result of which can 
never be wrong. 

Two grand principles were recognized and proclaimed by the better 
minds of pagan antiquity, namely, the immortal might of man’s aspirations, 
and his eternal progressiveness under the beneficent care of Providence. 

Touching the first, Sophocles, in Antigone, expressed as follows the deep 
sense native to every emulative soul :—‘ Many things are wonderful, and 
nothing more wonderful than man: he can pass beyond the foaming sea, 
scudding through the waves as they roll around him; he wears away the 
wearied and inexhaustible earth, the highest of the goddesses, by means of 
the plow, which yearly turns it up by the strength of horses; and he 
catches also the tribe of any birds, casting lines around them, and all kinds of 
fierce beasts, and the race dwelling under the sea, with meshy well-woven 
nets ; and by his artifice he entraps the wild beasts traversing the deserts, 
VOL, XXVII.—NO, I. 3 
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and leads the shaggy-maned horse by the yoke round his neck, and the 
untamed bull of the mountains; and he learns oratory and perception 
quick as the wind, and civil polity, and is able to extricate himself from 
every difficulty, to escape being exposed to the air and keen driving showers of 
the barren and homeless hills; he comes upon nothing of the future with- 
out being able to extricate himself: from death alone he can effect no 
escape.” 

Again, it is clear that a belief in an especial protection from on high has 
ever been deemed indispensible to ennoble human motives, and furnish 
adequate support in time of danger. Cicero says the immortal gods pro- 
vide not only for the general necessities of men, but also for those of each 
man in particular, extending their protection not only to whole continents 
and cities, but also to each of their inhabitants ; so that such men as Cu- 
rius, Fabricius, Metellus, Cato, Scipio, and Lzelius, never rose to their great 
merit without divine aid. Hence it was, he continues, that all the poets, 
and especially Homer, have assigned certain divinities to their heroes, in 
order to accompany them, and assist them in all their adventures, as in the 
case of Ulysses, Diomedes, Agamemnon, and Achilles. And that disposi- 
tion to regard men as the instruments of a supernatural power to fulfil di- 
vine decrees, is well represented in the dying words of Patroclus to Hector : 
“ Rejoice now, Hector, for Jove has given you victory.” The ancients did 
not think that it derogated from the glory of a hero to ascribe his triumphs 
to an over-ruling power. Sylla imputed all his success to fortune ; thinking, 
says Plutarch, that such an opinion added an air of greatness and even of 
divinity to his actions. Zenophon records the argument of Socrates in 
combating Aristodemus, who held an opinion like modern sceptics, that the 
Deity was above condescending to take any interest in the concerns of men. 
Sophocles, in a magnificent passage of the Electra, paints the impotent 
prosperity of the wicked. And with what force and majesty does the 
genius of Demosthenes proclaim like truth to his desponding countrymen ! 
“Truly, O Athenians, 1 should regard Philip as a most formidable and 
overwhelming advesary, if I believed him acting justly ; but it is not possi- 
ble, O Athenians, that a power should be permanent which is marked with 
injustice, and perjury, and falsehood. 

Diodorus affirmed that piety towards heaven is essential to the magnani- 
mity of a nation; and Plato said, with equal justice, that the spirit of 
reverence is a better inheritance than gold. Plotimus taught that God 
should be praised in the things we understand, and admired in those which 
we understand not; while Socrates, catching some rays of still brighter in- 
spiration from afar, felt that “a mortal nature could never rise to such 
greatness as to despise the force of animals of superior power, to pass over 
the sea, to build cities, to found states, to observe the heavens, to behold 
the circles of the stars, and the courses of the sun and the moon, their times of 
rising and setting, their eclipses, and return of the equinoxes, and the sol- 
stices, and the pleiades, the winter and summer, the winds and the 
showers, and the destructive path of the lightning, and to immortalize the 
events of the world by monuments, unless there were indeed a divine spirit 
in the soul from which it possessed such knowledge; that, therefore, man 
passes not to death but to immortality ; and that instead of experiencing a 
loss, he will become capable of pure enjoyment, independent of a mortal 
body, unalloyed and void of every uneasiness; and when once delivered 
from this prison, he will arrive where all things are without labor, without 
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groans, without old age, where there is constant peace and calm, a state of 
contemplation and loving wisdom, in which one was not to address a mul- 
titude, but truth itself, which flows round on all sides.” 

Thus we see that the nations of old were conscious of immortality, and 
of an overruling Providence. But we have a more sure word of testimony 
unto which we will do well to take heed, until the day dawn and the day- 
star arise. We are the creatures of a moment, but the heirs of eternity. 
Neither ourselves, our acts, nor our God are accidents. No race or nation, 
art or science, discovery or invention, but is divinely subordinated, in its 
right time and place to the accomplishment of its particular mission. There 
is much meaning in Baxter’s axiom: “ Man proposeth, but God disposeth.” 
Let us apply this thought to human pursuits in general, and to Commerce 
in particular. 

Why did not Jehovah plant the Jewish institutes on the steppes of 
Asia, and unfold the diviner splendors of Christianity in the central soli- 
tudes of America? The omnipotent and omniscient God is the last to 
waste his strength or misemploy his wisdom in acts which are incompatible 
with the highest good of the greatest number of his creatures. The order 
of his government, and the disbursement of his resources, are especially de- 
signed to teach us the grace of common sense, so that, while we devoutly 
implore heavenly assistance, we may discreetly husband its earthly use. 

The celestial guide which rose on the view of the wise men in the east, 
led them westward towards the sea, and has ever since been the pole-star of 
human progress. Civilization has always moved “o’er the western main,” 
while Commerce has been its chief instrument aad perpetual channel. The 
grandest throne of power is water, not land. The banner nation of the 
world, whose ascendency is most pervading and complete, is the one in 
whose hand lies the scepter of the seas. All civilized people have ever 
lived where great rivers formed free avenues to thought, and the grandeur 
of oceans was at once the field and nutriment of national power. There is 
no wealth, material, mental, or moral, that is not identified with exchange. 
Without diversity, there can be no development; and out of the widest 
difference, the highest and most harmonious unity is a natural result. This 
is made legitimate by the law of God, instances of which appear at every 
advance of human progress. 

All the active races of antiquity occupied the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Its maritime climate, blending oceanic softness with continental rigor, teemed 
with the densest and most diversified population. Cities studded its coasts ; 
fleets plowed its billows ; mental and commercial wealth coursed along its 
mirror of all grandeur for ages, when as yet the pagan Olympus reflected in 
its depths, and the goddess of beauty emerging therefrom, were the only 
faith and hope those vast multitudes enjoyed. But anew era dawned with 
a splendor that eclipsed mythologic fables and Jewish traditions. At the 
eastern extremity of this central sea, at an equal distance from the three con- 
tinents, and in the exact center of the known world, God raised the sub- 
limest curtain of his purpose, and unfolded the glory of redemption. The 
promised land was first selected as the sanctuary of religious truth during 
the reign of polytheism, and as the theater for the preliminary wonders of 
salvation, in order to prepare its way from afar among men, and subordinate 
to its service the most intellectual and active influences of which history 
preserves a memorial, and mankind has enjoyed the fruits. 

God and the whole destinies of nations are sometimes most manifestly on 
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board a single ship, struggling with adverse elements far out on the deep. 
Take a well-known illustration, About thirty years after the ascension of 
Christ, a vessel from the east came into the harbor of Syracuse, and, after 
a delay of three days, proceeded towards the great western port of her desti- 
nation, Suppose there had been at that time an enterprising commercial 
journal published at Puteoli. Suppose a news-boat were kept on the look- 
out, and a telegraph from Rhegium, the southern city of the peninsula, 
transmitted every arrival to the editor’s chair. Word comes, is put on the 
exchange bulletin and published to the common eye: “Ship Castor and 
Pollux, from Alexandria, Captain Zebulon, is coming up, with a cargo of 
wheat consigned to Barter, Gain, and Co., of this city, and lot of prisoners 
under Colonel Julius, bound to the imperial dungeons of Rome.” Probably 
there might have been a little talk about the wheat in the Mark Lane of that day, 
but who reflected on the real import of that simple and common-place dis- 
patch? Who had the profound sagacity to see concentrated in that single, 
transient craft, the wealth of Africa, genius of Asia, and power of Europe? 
Tn that hold lay the sifted treasure of the primitive university and granary 
of nations; every seed of which, to the end of the earth, is predestined to 
spring with a potency and productiveness that will shake like Lebanon. 
That citizen of Tarsus, the central city of the central continent, with fetters 
now corroding his flesh and eating like aspics to his soul, has absorbed into 
his magnificent nature the solidity of the north and the splendor of the 
south; a sea of glass mingled with fire; all treasures that genius can create 
or industry acquire; with the superaddition of that infinite superiority which 
grace alone confers; and all this aggregate of mental and spiritual endow- 
ment he bears in bonds to the throne of the Cesars, that thence he may 
rend the chains of the world. Each separate link wet with his tears or 
tinged with his blood, like the iron that pierced his Lord, scattered in frag- 
ments by the outburst of latent divinity, shall give hope to the despairing 
everywhere, the highest freedom to both faculty and limb. European power 
has its fitting representative in the centurion, first cowering in the storm and 
finding safety in the wisdom and forbearance of the piety it persecutes, and 
then, perchance, exulting in the arbitrary might of martial force, by which 
another victim is added to the lust of dominion and the pride of kings. 

Christianity came to Rome at the auspicious hour, when all antecedent 
powers had been wrought into effective instrumentalities for the widest and 
most rapid diffusion of the gospel. With pickax and spade, her legions 
had been toiling for centuries to construct spacious roads, by means of which 
apostles might compass the ends of the earth. Whatever may be the selfish 
aim of man, his skill and power are predestined perpetually to construct 
improved supports to the weary wings of the heavenly dove, as she speeds 
from shore to shore with the tidings of love and peace. She was first 
pulled in at the window of the ark, because that craft admitted no other 
rest; but the ships Solomon laid under contribution to religious purposes 
were differently rigged, and the celestial emblem voyaged at mast-head. In 
modern times, Providence evermore simplifies natural elements, and recom- 
bines their potencies in almost supernatural energy, so as to send the sanc- 
tuary of all ennobling influence, “tramp, tramp, along the earth, splash, 
splash, across the sea ;” and that dove, quickened and fortified by the contact, 
flies, as the lightning darts, from eclime to clime. 

Look at the seat of this society, its surrounding facilities, sublime duties, 
and cheering results. Old Johnny, the Britisher, had a pretty respectable 
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son, called “Jonathan America.” At what time, and for what “ manifest 
destiny” was this youngster born? A few facts connected with our own 
history will yet further illustrate the divine use of Commerce. 

The tide of civilization had flowed from the Euphrates to the Thames, ac- 
cumulating all diverse elements as it swept from clime to clime, from sea to 
ocean, a mighty amalgam, to be recompounded on a yet remoter and 
grander field, for a sublimer use. On the 13th of May, 1607, an English 
colony was planted at Jamestown, Virginia. These were aristocratic Cava- 
liers, sent out under the auspices of a decorated knight, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In 1620, a colony of democratic Roundheads, lead by a parson, also departed 
for the new world, and in the north, like their predecessors of the south, 
found a domain well fitted for their use. Neither as the special paradise of 
dignified laziness, nor as the asylum of privileged bigotry, had God made 
this continent. In 1609, Hendrick Hudson, an Anglo-Dutchman, in the 
service of the East India Company of Holland, sailed from the Texel for the 
discovery of the north-west passage to India, and landed on the North River 
Flats, a long way above Mavhattan Island. This grand blunder won from 
the States-general a patent for the exclusive trade of the Hudson, and in 
1621 this metropolis of New-Netherlands was built. About the time Hans 
Hendrick accomplished his commission so well, the London Company di- 
rected their chief to explore some stream running from the north-west, for 
the purpose of finding a passage to the Pacifie Ocean. Accordingly, Ad- 
miral John Smith the firs, sailed up the Chickahominy as far as he could 
in flat-boats, and ran into a nest of Indians, who did themselves the pleasure 
to kill and scalp the whole expedition, save the immortal John, and would 
have served him ditto, but for the tender mercies of Her Royal Highness, 
Mademoiselle de Pocahontas. Never mind; sublime purposes are struggling 
into fulfillment. A succession of colonies are planted, national independence 
is declared, and both civil and religious freedom are won. Now we bebold 
the ultimate design of Providence more clearly unfolding. The chivalrous 
south and puritanic north have sprung into the matured development of 
hereditary character and local prepossession. From the first, and always, 
they are antagonistic in spirit and pursuit. Bring an ultra Northener, with 
his one idea, and an ultra Southerner, with his one idea, suddenly together, 
with no mitigating conservatism between, and they instantly explode, to the 
great damage of contemptible littleness on both sides. But the Dutchman 
has vis inertia enough in his make to moderate anything ; and Infinite Wis- 
dom put him at the outset in exactly the right situation to the primitive 
elements and prospect‘ve relations of all this mighty land and conglomerated 
population. The Hollanders were the pioneers and masters of Commerce 
on every ocean; and the emporium of trade they founded on our shore, 
God designed to become the center of ail commercial enterprises amongst 
mankind. . 

The third President of the United States, perhaps least solicitous in be- 
half of maritime prosperity, did most to promote it. Mainly by his influ- 
ence, Louisiana was purchased, and thus we came in possession of the Mis- 
sissippi, with its myriad tributaries. Simultaneously with this, an anomalous 
craft moves out amidst distrust and jeers from the foot of Courtlandt-streets 
to find its strange way against wind and tide, impelled by a momentum 
hitherto impracticable or unknown. Why the steamboat at this time, and 
in this place? Young and feeble as is our trade, we own more inland navi- 
gation than all the world besides, and divinely directed genius has given us 
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at the right moment the mighty instrument of aggrandizement we most of 
all need. These rivers of God, rendered fruitful by Fulton’s creation, shall 
accumulate our greatest wealth, and guaranty our firmest liberties. The 
little North and the little South may prate in vain ; for when their impotent 
impertinence demands, “Shall we rend this national compact ?” a power in- 
finitely grander and more conservative than they, the great West, towers 
like a Colossus amidst pigmies, and exclaims in thunder, “No! you shall 
not divide the Union!” Every puff of the tiniest engine that winds its way 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, answers to the merry cry of seamen 
weighing anchor on board the hugest craft at New Orleans or New York, 
“No you shall not break a single strand of the triple cable of patriotism, 
i and Commerce, destined to bind all America in one grand brother- 
oe) 

The exact middle of the nineteenth century arrives, and finds two start- 
ling and significant events transpiring at tae same moment. The first is a 
thrilling cry from the far-off Pacific, resounding everywhere, “Gold, gold !” 
Why then, and in that particular region? Because the old antagonists, 
Feudalism and Freedom, are in the arena, hot for the fight, and portentous 
clouds darken the scene. Most opportunely, that which for six thousand 
years has been kept hid, is suddenly revealed. The combatants are charmed 
into peace, or disertated by spectators. The Anglo-Scotchico-Irishico-French- _ 
ico, Dutchico-Americans, who will go to the mouth of the cannon, or the 
mouth of hell, any time, for a dollar, rush after the glittering prize, and in 
self-defense plant free institutions on the Pacific, as on the Atlantic coast. 
Thus will they make the mightiest mountain terrace of our continent the 
well-proportioned pedestal to Liberty’s central altar for all mankind. 

The other fact to which we alluded was, that, just preceding this new 
outbreak of emigration, one who for many years has been identified with 
Fulton’s invention and sphere, laid the keel of the first successful steamship 
ever registered in this port. She was not dispatched for Havre, or Bremen, 
or Liverpool, but for New Orleans. Why? Because the “ Creseent City ” 
was predestined to form the first link in the most stupendous chain of Com- 
meree under heaven. Where is the mind capacious enough, and armed 
with prophetical audacity enough, to conceive and announce the magnitude 
of Western trade in America, as it shall swell and waft towards its first 
home and latest seat of predominant power, New York ? 

But the past is a warning as well as incentive. The republic of Venice 
built itself upon maritime prosperity, grew rich, forgot God, and perished. 
Italy refused to use the priceless treasure of heavenly truth as its Author re- 
quires, and her wharves, like her altars, are rottenness only. The Spanish | 
Peninsula imitated the fatal example, and her national power sank like lead 
in the deep with the shattered Armada. The supreme sway of the seas 
passed into the hands of England the very year her sons first settled in 
America. Since then, filial emulation has fully shared that glorious supre- 
macy ; and now the word of God and the welfare of nations is intrusted 
entirely to the devout fidelity of those speaking our mother-tongue, and 
swaying almost the entire tonnage of the world. Let us fear lest Tyre shall 
be at once our type and history. If we are loyal to our Maker, our growth 
can never outrun our stability ; but if we are recreant to our highest duty, 
prosperity will surely become our speedy ruin. 












































Coffee, and the Coffee Trade, 


Art. IV.—COFFEE, AND THE COFFEE TRADE.* 


Tue Coffee-Tree or Coffea Arabica is an evergreen shrub, with oblong 
pulpy berries, which are first of a bright red, but afterwards become pur- 
ple. It is stated by Niebuhr to have been brought from Abyssinia, to Ye- 
men by the Arabs, from a country similar to their own plains and moun- 
tains. By that people it has for ages been cultivated in the hilly range of 
Jabal, in a healthy temperate climate, watered by frequent rains, and abound- 
ing in wells and water-tanks, A combination of circumstances seems to 
favor the cultivation of coffee in Arabia, which can hardly be attained else- 
where. Frequent rains, and a pure and cloudless sky causing an almost un- 
interrupted flood of light, communicate an excessive stimulus to all the func- 
tions of vegetation, and are causes of the perfect elaboration of those deli- 
cate principles on which the aroma of the coffee is dependent. 

The seed consists of much horny albumen and a peculiar principle or al- 
kaloid, termed cafeine, which is identical with the active principle of tea, 
theine, as well as with paraguaine, the alkaloid of the Paraguay Tea. The 
seed is used in a raw state in medicine; but when roasted, it forms the 
well-known coffee of Commerce. The coffee-plant begins to produce fruit 
when two or two-and-a-half years old; but the quality of the seeds from 
young stems is not so good as that from stems four or five years old, The 
size and color of the bean (as the inner part of the seed is called) vary con- 
siderably, those from the West Indies being larger than those from the 
East. 

Much more depends upon the manner of roasting and making the coffee 
than upon the quality of the bean. The superiority of French coffee, in the 
preparation of which little or no Mocha coffee is used, proves this position. The 
taste of raw coffee is somewhat sweetish; but the application of heat in 
the process of roasting produces important changes. The bean incrzases to 
nearly twice the original size, while it loses about a third of its weight: a 
powerful and agreeable odor is evolved, and a large quantity of empyreu- 
matic oil, which appears in small drops on the surface, is formed along with 
a bitter principle, probably by an alteration in the cafeine and of the sac- 
charine matter. The roasting should take place in a close revolving iron cyl- 
inder, over a clear but moderate fire, and should not be carried too far: when 
the beans have acquired a light chestnut color, the roasting should be dis- 
continued. The beans are then to be cooled quickly by being tossed up into 
the air, and the grinding, or rather rough pounding, should be performed in 
a covered mortar or mill. The drink should be prepared from it as soon as 
possible, by infusion, which is preferable, unless some apparatus be employed 
by which a kind of decoction is made in a close vessel. About half an 
ounce of coffee-powder should be used for every eight ounces (half a pint) 
of water. In Britain the roasting is generally carried too far; and the sub- 
sequent partsof the process, instead of being performed immediately, are 
often postponed for days or even weeks, by which the aroma is dissipated ; 
when made, the liquid is generally deficient in strength and clearness. The 
employment of white of egg or fish-skin to clarify is decidedly objectionable : 
clearness is thus purchased, but at the expense of the strength. 





* For articles on this subject see Merchants’ Magazine for July and August, 1850, (vol. xxiii., pages 
59 and 172,) also the number for December, 1851, (vol. xxv., page 690, &c.) For statistics of imports and 
exports see “ Coffee,” in index of each volume, 
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Tt was an endeavor to establish an impr oved mode of roasting coffee that 
led to the death of Mr. Dakin, of London. in 1848. His plan consisted in 
placing the coffee in a cylinder lined with silver, and in inclosing this eylin- 
der within a cellular steam oven, or cylinder, patented by other parties. The 
heat attained within the oven was very great, and the metal of the oven 
was not sound enough to resist its action; an explosion ensued, with a fatal 
result. The silver or silvered cylinder was an intended means of retaining 
the fine qualities of the coffee, without acquiring any defective qualities 
during the roasting. 

The addition of milk (which should always be hot) and of sugar highten 
the nourishing qualities of coffee, and in the morning render it a more sub- 
stantial article for breakfast. When taken after dinner to promote digestion, 
it should be without milk, and, where the palate can be reconciled to it, 
with out sugar. 

The coffee-trade has been wholly created since the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. Nearly all the coffee which now comes to Europe is the 
produce of trees propagated from a single plant, which, having been raised 
from seed procured from Mocha in Arabia, by Van Hoorn, governor of 
Batavia, was sent by him to the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam, and the 
progeny of which was, in the year 1718, twenty years after its reception 
from Java, sent to Surinam. 

The coffee imported into England in 1849, amounted to the following 
quantities -— 


668i nds de Bice sd dayentesde des 40,834,630 pounds, 
i 22,985,876 “ 





63,320,506 pounds. 


Of this quantity nearly 37,000,000 lbs. were brought from Ceylon 
alone.* 

The rapid increase of of the quantity of coffee produced in the Brazils is 
expressed in the following table, compiled by the Brazilian Consul General :-— 


PRODUCTION OF COFFEE IN THE BRAZILS, 


Bags. Arrobas, Pounds. 
SR eaierletadaanes 95,700 478,500 15,312,000 
Ree 182,710 912,550 29,201,600 
BORK ESi eckwedeaseee 891,785 1,958,925 62,685,600 
ENS Rae nee Hemme 627.165 8,135 825 100,846,400 
1840..... on.0.06 Wa neeee 1,063,805 5,819,005 170,208,800 
OE ci wichdnns aes 1,897,231 9,486,155 893,556,960 
1851-52 estimate...... 1,700,060 8,500,000 272,000,000 


It would seem, from this table, that the production of coffee in Brazil 
doubled every five years up to 1840, since when it has increased 80 per 
cent. The increase since 1835 has been 200 million pounds, and of that 
increase, the United States have taken one-half. 

The following table shows the quantity annually imported into the 
United States from the four leading countries of production, and also the 
whole quantity imported into the Union during the past 18 years :— 





* Knight’s Cyclopedia, 








1884,... 
1835.... 
1836.... 
1837.... 
1838.... 


1846.... 
1847,... 
1848,... 
1849.... 
1850.... 
1851.... 


IMPORT OF POUNDS OF COFFEE INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Brazil. 
26,571,368 
85,774,876 
46,840,219 
33,906,236 
27,411,986 

48,694,294 
47,412,756 
59,575,722 
61,248,942 
49,515,666 
95,291,484 
78,553,616 
97,353,697 
94,916,629 

110,927,284 

122,581,183 
90,319,511 

107,578,257 


Cuba, 
19,536,457 
29,373,675 
17,850,736 
29,508,553 
$8,051,651 
26,181,489 
25,331,888 
17,198,578 
14,821,458 
16,611,287 
18,628,875 

1,157,794 
2,326,497 
6,673,479 
2,258,710 
4,000,986 
8,740,803 
8,099,084 


St. Domingo, 
15,141,779 
19,276,290 
11,772,064 

9,252,636 
11,375,350 

9,726,495 

9,153,524 
12,547,791 
11,530,102 
10,811,288 
20,781,461 
13,090,359 
12,734,753 
19,085,277 
16,990,976 
13,884,474 
19,440,985 
13,205,766 
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Java. 
5,307,186 
4,728,890 
8,850,658 
1,779,819 
2,423,277 
5,628,348 
4,343,254 
6,794.702 
9,781,418 
1,638,307 
8,740,841 
8,925,716 
2,819,411 

17,819,345 
8,037,377 
4,208,078 
5,146,961 
2,423,968 
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Total. 
80,153,366 
108,199,577 
103,790,507 
88,140,408 
88,130,720 
106,696,992 
94,996,095 
114,948,783 
112,764,685 
92,295,660 
158,382,111 
108,133,369 
132,812,738 
156,716,575 
150,559,138 
165,334,700 
144,986,895 
162,453,617 


Nearly the whole increase in the import of Brazil coffee was, it appears, at 


New Orleans, to supply the Western trade. The import of coffee from 
Brazil in 1844 was extraordinary, amounting to nearly half the whole pro- 
duct of that country. Coffee, up to 1832, paid a duty of 5 per cent; since 
that year it has been free. The effect of this change is seen in the follow- 
ing table :— 


IMPORTS OF COFFEE INTO THE UNITED STATES, WITH THE EXPORTS AND QUANTITY RETAINED 


FOR CONSUMPTION, ALSO THE DUTY AND AVERAGE PRICE. 
Duty Avg. cost 
per Ib. per lb. 


Import, 
Cents. Cents. 


Export. 
Pounds. 


Pounds, 


Consumption. 
Pounds. 


soe eee eeree 


21,273,659 
25,082,390 
$7,337,732 
80,224,296 
45,390,620 
87,819,107 
50,051,986 
55,194,697 
61,183,538 
51,488,248 
81,747,886 
91,722,329 
99,955,020 
80,150,365 
108,199,777 
98,790,507 
88,140,403 
88,189,720 
106,696,992 
94,996,095 
144,987,787 
112,764,635 
82,295,660 
158,332,111 
108,188,369 
132,812,734 
156,716,575 
150,559,138 
165,334,700 
144,986,895 
152,458,617 


9,387,596 
7,267,119 
20,900,687 
19,427,227 
24,512,568 
11,584,713 
21,697,789 
16,037,964 
18,083,843 
138,124,561 
6,056,629 
55,251,158 
24,899,114 
35,806,861 
11,446,775 
16,148,207 
12,096,332 
5,267,087 
6,824,475 
8,698,334 
5,784,536 
5,381,068 
6,378,994 
8,620,291 
13,501,972 
8,275,542 
6,383,583 
6,998,088 
14,880,429 
15,287,499 
3,518,126 


11,886,063 } 


18,515,271 
16,437,045 
19,707,024 


31,734,784 
28,350,197 
89,156,733 
83,049,695 
88,363,687 
75,702,757 
40,471,171 


75,057,906 ) 


44,846,505 
91,752,802 
77,647,300 
76,044,071 
82,872,633 
99,872,633 
86,207,761 
109,200,247 
107,883,567 
85,916,666 
149,711,820 
94,631,897 
124,537,192 
150,332,992 
143,561,050 
150,954,271 
129,699,396 


148,920,491 | 
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42 Coffee, and the Coffee Trade. 


The population of the United States in 1840 was, in round numbers, 17 
millions. The average consumption for the three years 1839-40-41 was 
984 millions of pounds, which gave a consumption of 53 ponds per head, 
The average for the three years including the census year 1850, was 143 
millions of pounds, and the population was 23 millions, which gave a con- 
sumption of 6} pounds per head. In 1830 the consumption was only 3 
pounds per head; but the price had ruled nearly double what it did in the 
three years preceding 1850. In 1821 the consumption per head to the 
inhabitants of the United States was 1 pound 4 ounces. In 1830 the pro- 
portion had increased to 3 pounds per head, the foreign price having fallen 
50 per cent. After the 31st December, 1830, coffee paid 2 cents, and in 
1831, 1 cent; after which it was free. The importation in the year 1831 
doubled in consequence of the reduced duty, and the consumption per head 
for the four years ending with 1842 averaged 6 pounds per head, having 
quadrupled to each inhabitant since 1821. A large proportion of the in- 
creased consumption, as seen above, is derived from the Brazils; the effect 
of the production of which eountry has been to the price of coffee, what 
the products of the Southern States have been to that of cotton. From 
1820 to 1840, the Brazilian product increased 1,100 per cent, or 
155,000,000 pounds. In the same time the consumption in the United 
States increased 137,000,000 pounds; leaving an increase of 18,000,000 
pounds of Rio Coffee, besides the enhanced products of all countries, to sup- 
ply the increased consumption of England and Europe. The result has 
been the great diminution in price evinced in the above table. The cost per 
pound to the consumer was in 1831 further reduced by the removal of the 
duty; that is, the coffee which cost 9 cents in 1830, cost the consumer 16 
cents duty and charges. The same coffee now costs 7 cents—a reduction 
of 9 cents, which has given the spur to the consumption. In England, for- 
eign coffee paid 16 cents per pound duty, and colonial coffee 8 cents, until 
1845, when colonial was reduced to 3d. and foreign to 7d. The consequence 
is, that while the United States, with a population of 17,000,000, consumed 
in 1844, 149,711,820 pounds of coffee, Great Britain, with a population of 
27,000,009, consumed 31,934,000 pounds only, or less than one-fourth the 
consumption of the United States. In 1851 the figures remained nearly 
the same, viz:—148,929,000 pounds in the United States, and 32,564,000 
pounds for Great Britain. Now the effect of this increased consumption of 
Brazil coffee on the American trade is as follows :— 

1834. 1843. 1851. 
Import of coffee from Brazil............ Ibs. 26,571,8@8 49,515,666 107,578,257 
iy “3 “  .eee . seValue, $2,819,028 $3,392,960 $8,881,105 
Export of United States produce to Brazil... 1,586,097 2,409,419 8,128,956 

This increased export does not appear to suffice for the compensation of 
the large increase in the value of coffee purchased, and it is time that some 
movement were made to check English influence in that quarter and in- 
duce Brazil to place her best coffee customer at least on as favorable foot- 
ing as others. 

Considerable ingenuity has been displayed in devising apparatus for pre- 
paring coffee for the table. The ordinary coffee-pot is the plainest and sim- 
plest of all; there is no contrivance for filtering the coffee. In Dresden 
and other parts of Germany, a thick piece of flannel, or some other woven 
material, is laid in a funnel, the ground coffee is placed on the flannel, and 
the boiling water filters through the coffee, the flannel, and the funnel, to a 
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vessel below—carrying with it the flavor of the coffee without the grounds 
or sediment. 

Platow’s Automaton Coffee-Pot has for its object to make coffee in less 
time and in a better manner than by the ordinary method. The machine 
consists of two parts. There is at the top a glass vase which screws off and 
on by means of wooden handles, and is furnished with a long narrow 
straight tube, resembling the pipe of a common funnel, and reaching nearly 
to the bottom of a metallic urn placed beneath the vase. Boiling water 
is poured into the vase in quantity sufficient for the coffee to be made; and 
this is allowed to descend into the urn. The ground coffee is then placed 
within the vase, on a small perforated silver plate. A lamp containing spirit 
or naphthais placed beneath the urn, and in a short time the peculiar action 
of the apparatus develops itself. The steam formed on the surface of the 
water in the urn forces, by its elasticity, the water up the tube into the glass 
vase; where it acts upon the coffee in the usual way for extracting the qual- 
ities of the berry. When the coffee is so far prepared and is required to be 
Jined, the lamp is removed, the formation of steam ceases, a partial vacuum 
is formed in the urn, and the external atmosphere, pressing on the open vase, 
presses or strains the coffee, first through the grounds and then through the 
perforated silver plate, so that it trickles into the urn in the state of a pure 
bright decoction. It is thus seen that the liquid makes two descents and one 
ascent between the vase and the urn, during the process. In a cheaper 
—_ of the apparatus, a common fire or lamp is used instead of a spirit 
amp. 

A coffee-pot of rather complicated structure was patented by Mr. An- 
drews of Wolverhampton in 1842. This coffee-pot had no less an adjunet 
than a small forcing-pump, placed near the handle. The boiling water was 
poured in the forcing-pump, while the ground coffee was put in a perfor- 
ated vessel in the middle of the coffee-pot, and the hot water being forced 
by the pump, was made to saturate the ground coffee in a way which (we 
presume) was supposed to produce a result adequate to the costliness of 
the apparatus. 

Waller’s Coffee-Pot, patented in 1847, differs in many particulars from 
all the others. A horizontal partition, perforated near the center with fine 
holes, divides the vessel into two equal chambers ; an open pipe leads nearly 
from the top of the upper chamber to near the bottom of the lower cham- 
ber, and another pipe leads from the perforations some way down the lower 
chamber, with a tap or cock which can be worked by a handle protruding 
through the side of the coffee-pot. The requisite quantity of water, either hot 
or cold, is poured into the upper chamber, and allowed to flow through the 
perforations and small pipe into the lower chamber; the ground coffee is 
placed on the perforated plate, the spout is closed with a cork or plug, and 
the vessel is placed on the fire. As the water becomes heated, the steam 
generated has no outlet upwards or sideways, and it therefore presses on the 
water, and forces it up the long pipe, whence it falls into the upper chamber 
upon the ground cofiee. When all the water is thus forced up, the coffee- 
pot is removed from the fire, the vacuum in the lower chamber is condensed, 
the plug is removed from the spout, the top of the short pipe is opened, and 
the water trickles through the ground coflee and through the perforations 
into the lower vessel imbibing all the soluble and aromatic properties of the 
coffee as it descends.* 





* Knight’s Cyclopedia. 
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Railroads in the Great Valley. 


Art. V.—RAILROADS IN THE GREAT VALLEY. 


Tue steam horse has commenced his career on the Western plains. For 
many years he has preferred to follow the small valleys, and wind among 
the hills of the Atlantic slope, venturing first through the Mohawk Gap, and 
proceeding with cautious movement to the eastern shore of Lake Erie, At 
long intervals he has also lent his aid to the planter in crossing the pine 
desert which borders the Southern States. 

The broad plain embraced by the mountain ranges of the continent and 
the Gulf of Mexico is now, from one extremity to the other, invoking his 
presence. Hitherto, his exploits have been accomplished where natural ob- 
stacles were most numerous. Hereafter, the chief field of his operations will 
be in the wide plain of the North American continent, where he may fly 
along the track from city to city, from lake to lake, and from lake to gulf, 
without turning to the right or to the left. What a field for his exploits! 
In extent, numbering square miles by the million; its present population 
counting more, by two millions, than all the old States east of the moun- 
tains, and, within the life-time of persons now living, to number two hun- 
dred millions. According to a calculation, made with care, it appears that 
the people living on this plain, within our national limits, in 1850 numbered 
12,541,139, counting only those north-westward of the principal range of 
the Apalachian Mountains. Within the next twenty years this number 
will swell to twenty-six millions. The Canadas and New Brunswick, within 
the plain, contain about two millions of people, and within the twenty years 
will have some four millions. Here will then be thirty millions living on a 
rich soil, in a variety of climates, embracing an abundant supply of mineral 
and vegetable riches, to be exchanged with each other and with neighboring 
communities. During the last twenty years railroads have increased in the 
United States from 176 miles in 1832, to nearly 12,000 miles in 1852. 
Their extent, at the end of the twenty years to come, cannot safely be pre- 
dicted. That it will exceed fifty thousand miles is quite probable. It may 
be well to consider what routes occupied, partly occupied, and yet undeter- 
mined, promise greatest utility to stockholders and the public. To this con- 
sideration should be brought a good knowledge of the topography of the 
country, with some familiarity with the course of trade, and the capabilities 
of the various sections to furnish traffic to railroad lines. 

There are some routes so strongly marked that one needs only a tolerable 
knowledge of the geography of the country to point to them on the map 
with almost unerring certainty. One of these is that which connects Buffalo 
and Albany. It occupies the only gate-way through the Apalachian moun- 
tains, except the comparatively unimportant one by Lake Champlain.  In- 
deed, the valleys of the Mohawk and Lake Champlain furnish a passage-way 
between the two sides of our Atlantic system of mountains, that no other 
routes can safely attempt a rivalry, except ata great distance. By railroads 
from Oswego and Buffalo to Albany and Troy, the railroad traffic of four 
millions of people on the Atlantic slope will be exchanged for that of some 
six millions north-west of the mountains. All the other roads, connecting 
and to connect the West and East, necessarily encounter numerous compar- 
atively high grades and many curves, making their distance practically 
greater between New York and the heart of the West, than the level route 
through central New York. The routes over the mountains to Philadel- 
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phia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, and Sa- 
vannah, may divide among them the business of some four or five millions 
living in the western valley. ‘Those leading to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
will naturally draw most of this business, because they are large cities; and 
still more, perhaps, because they are on the road to New York and the 
Eastern States. These routes, already occupied, are mentioned in this con 
nection because they necessarily give direction to the railroads making, and 
to be made, in the West, with a view to Eastern traffic. 

It seems as certain as anything in the future can be that the States north 
of the Ohio River, together with those west of the Mississippi, north of the 
latitude of the mouth of the Ohio, will, ultimately, if not immediately, di- 
rect their railroad lines, made with a view to Eastern business, so as to form 
the easiest connection with the New York roads. This will give to most of 
the great lines of this portion of the West a general direction from south- 
west to north-east. To this there will be an important extension of all that 
portion which is north of the latitude of the southerly bend of Lake Michi- 
gan. The railroads of the peninsula of Michigan, for many years to come, 
will naturally be directed from all quarters towards Detroit, as a market, a 
port of transhipment, and as a passage-way through Canada; and towards 
Toledo, as the gate-way to the country south of Lake Erie and to Cincin- 
nati. Westward of Lake Michigan, the railroads will be directed chiefly 
towards Chicago, in order to pass the lake for a winter business in the East. 

Of the routes commenced but not finished, the ene most likely to rival 
in importance that through the Mohawk gap, is that which will oceupy, as 
nearly as practicable, the line of latitude which touches the south shore of 
Lake Michigan, from the Mississippi to Toledo, and which passes thence east- 
ward along the south shore of Lake Erie to Buflalo. This necessarily takes 
an east and west course between the heads of the lakes, and it follows the 
shore of Lake Erie, because that is the most direct course towards Buffalo, 
and because the great gathering points of Commerce are on that shore. As 
a trunk-road for the convergence of business from other ‘roads, and from 
lakes and canals, it has no rival and can have no equal in the United States. 
Near the south bend of lake Michigan it must gather in for a passage east- 
ward all the winter traffic and much of the summer travel and trade of the 
vast country west of that lake, aided by converging railroads, plank-roads, 
and the Illinois Canal. On its way from Chicago to Toledo it will receive 
from the South several tributary roads, bearing produce for shipment down 
the lakes. One of these is in progress of construction, and two others are 
being vrepared for letting. At Toledo it will receive from the North the 
business of the Southern Michigan Road and a railroad from Detroit, here- 
after to be made. At the same point it will connect with six hundred and 
ninety miles of canal and a railroad to St. Louis. 

This, at some future day, will itself become one of the great trunk-lines 
of the country. From the South will come in, at Toledo, a railroad form- 
ing the shortest practicable road between Cincinnati and the navigable wa- 
ters of Lake Erie. This is progressing northward of Dayton, and may be 
expected to reach Toledo in two or three years. Proceeding eastward, two 
railroads, now in operation, come in at Sandusky City—one from Cincinnati, 
and the other from Zanesville. At Cleveland it is joined by two railroads, 
branching off to Cincinnati and Pittsburg. Other roads are being made 
from the forest city, into which, also, flows the Commerce of six hundred 
miles of artificial navigation. At Erie it is to be met by the Sunbury Rail- 
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road, opening a way to Philadelphia and Baltimore. It also connects here 
with a canal to Pittsburg. At Dunkirk it receives the New York and Erie 
Railroad; and, finally, at Buffalo it becomes one with the great Mohawk 
Valley trunk-line. 

Taking the whole of this line, from Rock Island, on the Mississippi, to 
the city of New York, its peer cannot be found in the United States, nor, 
as it seems to me, in the world. 

Another trunk-line of some three hundred miles extent, having an east 
and west course, will connect Cincinnati and St. Louis. This is under- 
stood to be under contract at nine millions of dollars. Two others, one 
from Memphis, the other from Vicksburg, will connect the South-Western 
States with the South-Eastern at Charleston and Savannah. The above- 
mentioned are all the trunk-lines likely to be made, nearly following lines 
of latitude. 

The other great trunk-lines of the West will have a general course south- 
westerly and north-easterly. Many and cogent reasons favor this opinion. 
Such is the general course of the great rivers east of the Mississippi. The 
mountain and hill ranges are, of course, in the same direction. The com- 
mercial and manufacturing States and cities are north-east of the chief com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities of the great valley. The British Proy- 
inces and the United Kingdom, with whom is the main portion of the for- 
eign Commerce of the West, are situated north-easterly of its center of 
business and population. Whether this foreign Commerce chooses for its 
channel the St. Lawrence River or the Erie Canal and central New York 
railroads, the railroads from Nashville, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cairo, and St. 
Louis must reach it in a north-easterly direction. 

The English and Irish Channels, through which passes the greater part 
of our Commerce with Europe, are in the same latitude as the main entranee 
into the Atlantic, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The course of water 
transport, from the west end of Lake Erie to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is 
nearly in the same line as the railroads, which would connect with this wa- 
ter channel the center of the Mississippi basin, at St. Louis and Cairo. 


The distance in a straight line from Cairo to Toledo is............+2+- miles 433 
i és Mi OMIORRO. 0050 kc vce i vigeeeees 335 
“ « * St. Louis to Toledo.. ........ccecceess 408 
“ “ “ “ GARE «6 i's vk sotnasbides 258 


It has been stated, as a controlling reason why these railroads should be 
directed to the south shore of Lake Erie, that they would there enter the 
best railroad route to New York and the New England States. In summer 
another motive is added. When navigation is open on the lakes and the 
Erie Canal, the traffic is floated at so cheap a rate, and in such safety, that, 
for anything but passengers and light freight of great value, railroads pass- 
ing in the same direction, or towards the same destination, cannot compete 
with success. Even for passengers, the proud steamers of the lakes will 
hold, with their rival carriers of the land, a divided empire. This is espe- 
cially true where the route by water is not materially longer than by land. 
That the lake route is preferred to that by the great rivers, in intercourse 
with the eastern world, and is growing in favor among the travelers of the 
western valley, is shown by the more rapid extension of lake than of river 
Commerce. According to a late report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
made to the Senate, in obedience to its call, the steam tonnage on the up- 
per lakes has more than quadrupled in eight years, while, on the Mississippi, 
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it had only doubled in nine years. The sailing tonnage on the lakes in- 
creased in a nearly equal ratio with that of steam. As the steam tonnage 
of the lakes exceeded that of the Ohio or Mississippi basin, and as the ton- 
nage of sailing vessels is scarcely less than two-thirds that of steam, it seems 
certain that the aggregate tonnage of the lakes must now nearly, if not 
quite, equal that of the western rivers, 

We have said that lake navigation was safer than river. According to 
the document just referred to, the number of persons lost on the lakes du- 
ring the year ending July Ist, 1851, was sixty-seven, (67,) and on the riy- 
ers, during the same time, six hundred and twenty-eight, (628.) This com- 
parison does not tell the whole story; for while the lake air is proverbially 
pure and health-giving, no small portion of the river navigation subjects the 
traveler to fever-engendering malaria, As a water route, therefore, the 
lakes should be preferred for travel and freighting. This preference, thus 
shown to be well founded, should be duly appreciated when long and ex- 
pensive lines of railroad are to be constructed. : 

The great interior commercial centers, in the river portion of the valley, 
are Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis. Perhaps Cairo may be- 
come one, Pittsburg holds its communication with the lake region through 
Cleveland and Erie. Cincinnati has its present railroad connecting with the 
lakes at Cleveland and Sandusky. To the former the distance is 259 miles, 
to the latter 219 miles. An air line to Cleveland would measure 220 miles, 
to Sandusky 184 miles, and to Toledo 180 miles. A near approximation 
to an air line would be more feasible to Sandusky and Toledo than to Cleve- 
land, as it would involve less additional cost over the cheapest practicable 
route. An air line to Detroit, through Toledo, would be 135 miles in 
length. 

For passengers between Cincinnati, Erie, and Buffalo, the Cleveland Road 
will be preferred. For railroad freights the shorter and cheaper lines to 
Toledo and Sandusky, in summer, will have the preference. The heavy 
freights, between Cincinnati and Lake Erie, will, of course, pass by canal, 
to and from Toledo. The cost of a railroad between these ports will be 
less, by some 25 per cent, than the Sandusky Road, owing to its having 
been a pioneer road, paying more for iron, &e., has cost. It may, also, be 
constructed for a less amount per mile, by some 20 per cent, than that 
which connects Cincinnati with Cleveland. 

And here it will be appropriate to direct our attention to another of the 
main trunk-lines of the valley, passing through Cincinnati. Perhaps, in the 
far future, it may be as important as that which skirts the south shore of 
the great lake. Commencing at Detroit and terminating at New Orleans 
and Mobile, it would pass through the cities of Cincinnati, Lexington, and 
Nashville, and the important commercial towns, Toledo, Dayton, and Flor- 
ence, besides numerous places of less note. By a short branch from the 
Mobile line, it would reach Pensacola; and, by roads already made, it 
would meet the south shore trunk-road at Cleveland and Sandusky—by the 
former, passing through the flourishing city of Columbus. By this road 
the principal gulf cities and lake cities would be brought into close com- 
munion of interest and feeling. In a straight line, the distance between 
Detroit and New Orleans is 940 miles, A feasible route could probably be 
found not exceeding one thousand miles. By river, from New Orleans to 
Cincinnati it is 1,556 miles, and thence, by the shortest traveled route, to 
Detroit, over 300 miles—together 1,860 miles. This road, if judiciously 
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located and managed, would, beyond a doubt, be profitable to its owners. 
Its way business, if it had no other, would insure that result. 

Louisville and New Orleans will, probably, find the best railroad connec- 
tion with the lake roads by way of Madison, Lawrenceburg, and Dayton. 
The Cincinnati roads, thence to Lake Erie, will be their roads. 

The Central Railroad of Illinois, in connection with its continuation from 
Cairo to New Orleans and Mobile, and which we will call the Cairo line, is 
by some deemed the most important trunk-line between the gulf and the 
lakes, Compared with that which is to pass through Cincinnati, Nashville, 
&ec., it seems to fall quite in the rear. Neither the towns, the natural re- 
sources, the populousness of the region it traverses, nor its railroad connec- 
tions, are equal to those of the Cincinnati line. It has, besides, the disad- 
vantage of reaching Lake Michigan at a point from which, in the transaction 
of its eastern business, a navigation of more than 700 miles must be per- 
formed in order to meet the advanced position on Lake Erie which the Cin- 
cinnati line first reaches. This will be a cheap navigation, but it will cost 
something, and {n spring and fall will call for a heavy rate of insurance. 
The Cincinnati line will have the advantage, too, in its connection with the 
railroads leading from Nashville to Charleston and Savannah. The time 
seems distant, if it shall ever arrive, when any other route between the lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico will take precedence of that through Cincinnati. 
The Cairo line, commencing at New Orleans and passing through Jackson, 
would have the advantage of the railroad business of the river towns, Vicks- 
burg, Memphis, &c., and, by taking a course from Cairo through Indianap- 
olis to Toledo, reach Lake Erie by a line ouly 100 miles longer than that to 
Chicago. 

Another trunk-line, destined to a high rank, is that which is to connect 
St. Louis, the city of the Mississippi, with Lake Erie, at Toledo. Its length 
by an air line would be 408 miles, and by the most profitable route need 
not exceed 430 miles. It would pass over the lowest summit level between 
the upper lakes and the river valley, with the exception of that near Chi- 
cago. The summit at Fort Wayne is less than two hundred feet above the 
lake, and, practically, the whole route may be considered horizontal. It 
passes along the richest river valleys that can be united in one line between 
the great lakes and rivers; and its course is right for the most direct inter- 
course between the northern Atlantic States, Canada, and Europe, and the 
center of the great valley. For heavy freight, it could not compete success- 
fully with the route from St. Louis, by way of Illinois River and Canal. 
The distance by the two routes to Lake Erie would compare as follows :-— 


From St. Louis to Lake Erie by railroad........... . miles 430 via Toledo. 
“ “ * by rivers, cenals, and lakes..... 1,067 via Chicago. 
“ “ “by railroad and lakes.......... 970 via Chicago. 


For passengers and freight of high value in proportion to weight, the di- 
rect route would be preferred in summer, and would monopolize the busi- 
ness in winter. At St. Louis and Toledo, the extent of navigation it would 
connect would be great, and the railroads it would meet extensive. This is 
to be one of thousands, the way business of which is sure to pay a fair divi- 
dend from the start, and the termini of which are, by nature and art, the 
greatest gathering points of Commerce, by water and by land, which can 
anywhere be found. 

Another very important trunk-road, between St. Louis and Cleveland, 
passing through Vandalia, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Sydney, Marion, and 
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Shelby, is in the same general direction, and it cannot fail to transact a large 
through passenger business and a cp traffic that would of itself give it a 
liberal support. Eastern freights on that portion of this road west of Belle- 
fountain, destined for water transport, will find their cheapest route by way 
of Toledo and Sandusky. 

Several of the trunk-lines herein mentioned will be continued west of the 
Mississippi. At least two important lines will be occupied from St. Louis— 
one in a north-westerly direction to Jefferson City and Independence, and 
the other south-westerly into Arkansas. From Hannibal and Davenport, on 
the Upper Mississippi, roads westward to the Missouri River are in contem- 
plation. The former will connect with a line through Springfield, in Illinois, 
to Lafayette, Iowa, and the latter with the Rock Island Road to Chicago. 

A trunk-line of great importance will be that which, as a continuation of 
the roads which gather from the West and South-West at the head of Lake 
Erie, takes its course north of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and so on down the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec, and thence to Halifax. The various links of which 
it is composed will probably be constructed within the next five years. This 
will be a rival line to those by New York and Boston for the travel between 
Europe and the great valley. 

The foregoing seem to be the leading routes along which the most pro- 
fitable railroads of the great plain will be operated. ‘They will be the main 
lines on which, within twenty years, the thirty millions of the plain will 
carry on their traffic with each other, with some fifteen millions on the At- 
lantic border, and the land portion of their Commerce with foreign nations. 
At how small a cost per mile they may be built and operated, compared 
with the railroads of Great Britain and the Eastern States, is worthy of 
special note. The average cost in Great Britain has been about $170,000 
per mile. Mr. Derby, last year, made the average cost of all the railroads 
in the United States a fraction less than $30,000 per mile. According toa 
tabular statement of this Magazine, (vol. xxv., p. 121,) the cost in Rhode Is- 
land was upwards of $52,000 per mile; in Massachusetts, $45,433 ; in Penn- 
sylvania, $40,576 ; in Maryland, $36,250; in New York, $36,861; in Ver. 
mont, $35,367 ; in Connecticut, $31,757; in New [ampshire, $30,618 ; in 
Maine, $26,338 ; in South Carolina, $24,807; and in New Jersey, $24,490 
In all the other States the cost has been less than $20,000 per mile. 

Some of these have not been thoroughly built, and are, therefore, no cri- 
terion of the cost of roads of the best construction. hmprovements in su- 
perstructure, and reduced price of rails, enable companies at the present 
time to build at less than heretofure. The railroads now in operation in 
the West have cost from $14,000 to $20,000 per mile. One of the best, 
the Cleveland and Columbus, cost $18,244. It could now be made as well 
for about $15,000. 

A railroad eastward of Fort Wayne, Ia., upwards of 130 miles long, is 
understood to have been let to responsible contractors, to be made and fin- 
ished for the running of the engine, including equipage, engine-houses, and 
stations, at $12,000 the mile. Several of the trunk-roads before mentioned, 
with iron at present prices, could be built in the best manner for $15,000 
the mile. That from St. Louis to Toledo could be made deviating but 
slightly from a straight line, and with a profile as nearly horizontal as could 
be desired. It could probably be prepared for business for six millions. If 
any one thinks stock in this road would not be better than in a quartz mi- 
ning company of California, we are not of his opinion. 

VOL, XXVII.—NO, I. 
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50 Railroads in the Great Valley. 


The ability of western railroads to pay their owners a large profit has 
been fully proved. It is but a short time since the first railroad west of 
Pennsylvania, laid with a T rail, was brought into use. The Madison and 
Indianapolis, though not one of the great routes, paid during its last fiscal 
year 10 per cent dividend, after setting aside $100,000 surplus for perma- 
nent improvement of the road. It is well known that the Central and 
Southern Michigan Roads have paid well, although the former cost too much, 
and the latter has but receutly had its chief portion laid with a T rail. 
Neither has had the advantage of any eastern or western connection with 
other roads. 

The Cleveland and Columbus Railroad has much exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its sanguine friends in the amount of business it has commanded, 
and the profits it has been able to divide. The same remarks are applicable, 
in a degree, to the Little Miami and Mad River Roads. No well eonstructed 
and well managed western road has failed to yield a large income. Such 
being the result, in the infancy of the country, and without a connection 
with the eastern system of railroads, what may we not reasonably expect 
when the population shall be trebled, their economical resources quadrupled, 
and connections formed with other lines east, west, north, and south; all 
which may be relied on to come to pass within twenty years. 

The trunk-roads of the plain will possess an advantage over those in a 
country of hills and ridges, in the feasibility of making branch roads in any 
direction which the local wants of villages may require. They will, also, 
be much aided by plank-roads which, in the wooded country, are being made 
from nearly every considerable village, and from the more important prairy 
towns. 

The great plain is provided by nature, in her rivers and lakes, with navi- 
gable waters, in length of shores to be counted by tens of thousands of 
miles, Within twenty years more than ten thousand miles of railroad, and 
double that extent of plank-roads, will connect its various parts. From 
mountain to mountain, and from jake to gulf, in a web that will embrace 
the whole surface, telegraph wires will exchange thoughts, giving to the en- 
tire population of 30,000,000 a community of ideas and interests which 
must soon mold them into a decided homogeneousness of character. 

By means of the St. Lawrence waters, improved for the passage of large 
sea-going vessels to the upper lakes, a direct ocean Commerce will be estab- 
lished ; and, by the Mississippi, ocean steamers will visit Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Cairo, and St. Louis. Twenty years soon pass away—but their effects 
on the beautiful plain, magical, as from the rapidity with which they are 
evolved, they may seem, will last forever. Before its last ]ustrum shall be 
entered upon, the delusion, so hugged in the Atlantic cities, that with them 
is to remain the empire of Commerce for this continent, will, to eyes that 
are open, be clearly visible. 

How rapid is the transition! It seems but yesterday, when, to be car- 
ried 80 miles through the long day and night, seemed a great advance on 
the earlier means of western travel. A few short years will enable men 
living on the great lakes and the Mexican Gulf to meet each other by the 
light of the same day, on the morning of which they leave their respective 
homes. Four-fifths of the dwellers of the plain, when the lines of railroad 
now commenced shall be completed, with their tributaries of rail and plank- 
roads, will be able to meet each other in some central place, with the travel 
of one day; and half of them may have ample time for coming together 
“from rise of morn to set of sun.” The people of the Rocky Mountains 
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may exchange salutations with their neighbors of the Alleghanies on the 
second day of their journey towards each other. Who can doubt that rail- 
roads and telegraphs will make us one country in heart as in government, 
and that the great plain, already preponderating in population, will fix 
within her bosom, during the present century, the great seats of Commerce 
and power of the nation, J. W. 8. 


Art. V.—PROTECTION vs. FREE TRADE. 


THE LAW OF PROGRESS IN THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR, 


Freeman Hunt, Esq,, Editor Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Sir:—In the article of Professor Smith in the Merchants’ Magazine for 
January, 1852, he appears somewhat discontented that the discussion be- 
tween him and myself has not been carried on under a correct title. He 
has, however, no one to thank but himself for this circumstance ; for it arose 
out of his Quixotic attempt, at all hazards, to defend Mr. Carey’s theory of 
political economy, even if he broke in unceremoniously upon the discussion 
of another subject, in which Mr. Carey’s views were only incidentally men- 
tioned. For my part, I have no objection to any title which he may please 
to give it, or to any issue which he may wish to make. He will be aware 
before this reaches him, that I have instinctively followed the course which 
he has _ pointed out, though it is that which he has not very concisely fol- 
lowed himself. Having got thus far, I am rather at a loss to proceed, for 
the Professor appears something like as a man in the bush, who, being without 
a compass, has lost his way, and therefore goes round and round, until he 
comes again to the spot from whence he started. Iam also fearful that 
I may fall into the same track, for, having given up all idea that the Pro- 
fessor would make any further remarks upon my last, I transmitted to you, 
several weeks since, a rejoinder, of which I have not a correct copy, and 
therefore such a circumstance is very probable. 

But to the subject. The first and second pages appear to be quite irrel- 
evant to the point at issue, and can only have been written to lead the mind 
of the reader from the real question. We are not at issue upon the in- 
creasing facilities of the production of manufactures, nor upon the decreasing 
price of such articles; these are two points upon which we perfectly agree. 
On the third page I find the following: “ R. S., and those who think with 
him, will not admit the supposition, that the total product is not increased, 
by at least a suflicient per centage to pay the increased proportion going to 
labor, without impairing the remainder belonging to profit. To establish 
this would be to prove that, in the progress of society, labor is devouring 
capital.” Now this does not appear to me very intelligible at first sight, 
and I am not certain that I understand it, or even that the Professor himself 
is aware of its purport. Now, if we will not admit, “that the tota} product 
is not increased,” &e¢., we must hold to the contrary, but this would have 
precisely the opposite effect, to that which the Professor states. The remu- 
neration of labor being increased, while the profit on capital remained the 
same, labor would obtain all the advantage, without devouring the capital. 
But this would be equally fatal to the Carey theory, because the rate of 
profit is known to decrease in all countries, and therefore no accumulations 
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could take place, except from the savings of labor; and no increased portion 
could accrue to the capitalist :as taught by Mr. Carey. Neither Ricardo nor 
McCulloch saw clearly the operation of the principle of rent, or they could 
not have supposed that profits could have been kept intact merely by keep- 
ing the rate of wages down. For if we were to concede the Carey theory, 
that the most productive soils are last cultivated, the increased production 
arising from that circumstance could avail nothing against the extra expense 
of carrying the products two or three thousand miles, and of replacing the 
fertility of the soil, constantly abstracted by the increase of population ; and 
therefore from these two circumstances a constantly increasing amount of 
labor is required, to beng same relative amount of necessaries to the 
point of consumption. hen the lowest kind of labor has been brought to 
that point of remuneration at which nature refuses to increase the number 
of that class, by its own propagation, the encroachment of rent continues, by 
the increase and competition of the other classes of society, until the rate of 
t reaches that point at which further accumulation becomes impossible ; 
and if population still continues to increase, capital must be consumed. 
We may be satisfied of this, by observing the continued decrease of the 
rate of profit in England, as well as the continued and increasing amount of 
emigration. While upon this point I must be excused for referring again to 
deb Drebimais article of November, in reference to Mr. Porter’s statistics. 

He says: “In order to give their proper weight to the facts collected b 
Mr. Porter, we ought to take into account the population of the Britis 
islands at the periods to which they relate. Thus, between 1812 and 1848 
the population increased about 50 per cent: according to the theory of 
Malthus and R. 8., the number of persons having incomes between £150 
and £500 ought to have increased in a lower ratio, but, in point of fact, it 
has increased threefold. There ought to have been less than 46,000 of 
them, while there were 91,101, or twice as many as the law of the English 
economists allows.” 

Now I am not aware, that the English economists have laid down any 
law by which the relative increase of population and income should be reg- 
ulated, but I think the more we study these statisties the more we shall be 
satisfied that they thoroughly accord with the Malthusian and Ricardo doe- 
trine. It is true that an idea had got abroad that, relative to population, 
England was decreasing in wealth, no doubt from the writings of the 
“ Anti-Corn-Law League,” and the serious decrease in the revenue; and 
still this may be the fact, Mr. Porter's statistics notwithstanding. Mr. 
Porter has, however, proved, that the income of a very small portion of the 

ulation has increased, but the increase of that income is “very nearly 
threefold greater than the increase during the same period, of that portion 
of the population of the United Kingdom subject to the income tax.” 

The statement is, that there are 91,101 individuals—of course including 
clergymen, lawyers, merchants, tradesmen, confidential clerks, agents, en- 
gineers, professional men of all descriptions, public servants, landowners 
and fundholders, and skilled mechanics, whose incomes are between fifteen 
dollars a week and fifty—while the whole of the upper and middle classes 
include only 109,000 persons—something over one three-hundredth part 
of the whole population. After all, this is no proof that the wealth of Eng- 
land has materially increased ; there are the 299 individuals to each one of 
- the hundred thousand, whose wealth or income, according to Lord Jobn 
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Russell and the “Commissioners of Inquiry,” have been diminished, which 
would allow a pretty good margin for accumulation, without any absolute in- 
crease of capital. At any rate it is a startling fact disclosed by these statis- 
tics, that all the appendages of wealth and luxury are enjoyed—everything 
beyond the mere necessaries of life, by one three-hundredth part of the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain, We cannot forget in the meantime, that the 
number of landowners has decreased, from two hundred and forty to thirty 
thousand, and that the late Sir Robert Peel was obliged to lay a tax on 
property and income to maintain the revenue. Verily the Professor’s “ law 
of progress” works slowly in England, and probably he will admit that cir- 
cumstances alter cases, that the law works in an inverse ratio--the many 
grow poor while the few grow rich. But I must return to the third page 
of the January article, from which I take the following: “If the theory of 
R. S. is correet—if capital has been gaining power at the expense of labor, 
and that in virtue of a permanent law, which must continue to operate in 
the future as in the past—then it is clear, that a duplication of real wages 
must have been and must ever be accompanied by more than a duplication 
of profits. If it were not, profits would reeede relatively to wages, and our 
ease would be made out. If it were, then the increase of wages and 
and the still greater increase of profits must be attended by a diminution of 
the share of products going to rent, which is equally fatal to the Malthusian 
hypothesis. The conclusion is to be avoided only by supposing the increase 
of production sufficiently large to cover a duplication and more than a dupli- 
cation of rent, after satisfying the double demand of labor and the more 
than double demand of capital. All this, too, be it remembered, with a re- 
duction in the cost of commodities to the consumer of more than fifty per 
cent.” 

The whole of this paragraph is a mass of mere sophistry, a tissue of mis- 
representation and false reasoning. In the first place no one has said, “ that 
capital has been gaining power at the expense of labor, in virtue of a per- 
manent law, which must continue to operate in the future as in the past.” 
The law laid down by Ricardo and others with respect to wages, may be 
stated as follows: the wages of common labor must always recede to the 
amount required to command the absolute necessaries of life; and when 
the price of necessaries permanently rises the money rate of wages must 
also rise, to cover the extra cost, or the laborers must diminish in number, 
until an equilibrium is produced, either by an increase of the rate of wages 
or a decrease in the price of necessaries. When labor is mixed with capital, 
as it is in the case of skilled labor, notwithstanding this circumstance it 
must to a considerable extent follow the same law; especially where the 
amount of capital required to learn the trade or profession is small. There- 
fore all the simpler operations of manufacturing industry may be classed in 
this category. The Professor speaks in the latter part of the sentence I have 
referred to, as though any one besides himself had supposed, or hinted, that 
a duplication of real wages had at any time taken place since the fall of 
Adam. It may be admitted, that in most cases of the invention or .im- 
provement of machinery, the workmen have to some extent shared in the 
extra amount of profit produced by those inventions; but when the monop- 
oly of the invention ceases, wages always come down to the common level, 
Aud as improvements in machinery are more effective for the production of 
manufactures than for food and raw material, the manufacturing, capitalist 
has had the opportunity, not only of reducing his workmen to the lowest 
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necessary rate of wages, but the reduction in the amount of labor required, 
pee cae nt in machinery, for the production of a given amount of 






es, has allowed him at various times to obtain an increased rate 
of profit, at the same time that he reduced the price of his goods; and this 
was no doubt the case of Lowell. But when the competition of the foreign 
manufacturer became more intense, through the repeal of the British 
“corn law,” and the discovery of Californian gold, the capitalist doubled 
the amount of machinery to each hand, and thereby nearly doubled the 
amount of production, while wages remained nominally the same, although, 
as I have since heard, they were absolutely increased, if reckoned in money ; 
but not relatively to production. The corporations of Lowell, as I under- 
stand, have been in the habit of finding the hands board, and as the prices 
of food and other necessaries increased, the price of board was also increased, 


at the expense of the corporations; this may serve to show the operation of 
But the time 


the principle of rent, upon the profits of capital and labor. 


arrived, when for the interest of the capitalist it became necessary that the 
rate of wages should be absolutely reduced, and as this was already too low 
for the convenience of the operatives, many of them chose to migrate in 
search of other employment, and the mills either became silent or worked 
with little or no profit at all. Thus if wages have not been lowered in 
money rate, we may say with Carlyle, “Thanks to the inexhaustible West.” 

Before taking my final leave of the very ingenious paragraph which I have 


quoted, I would remind the Professor, that “the reduction in the cost of 


cominodities to the consumer of more than fifty per cent,” relates only to 


those commodities of which manufacturing wages form the greatest part of 


the cost of production—the prices of food and raw material tending con- 
stantly to increase. With regard te my views “in reference to rent enter- 
ing into the price of commodities,” I think Professor Smith might have 
gleaned that from my previous articles; but, not wishing to be misunder- 
stood, I will take the opportunity to say, that in my opinion, there can be 
no doubt, that all the egwal and necessary expenses of production must 
eventually enter into the price of every commodity, but as rent is evoked by 
the excess of demand over supply, although it be a component part of the 
price, it is not an element of cost, and it would be paid whether the supply 
be increased or not, acting as a premium upon Jand capital: and therefore 
what may be correctly termed rent does not enhance the price of any com- 


modity. 


I must now pass over a certain quotation from Malthus, which appears to 
have been a very necessary prop to the learned Professor's argument, for he 
has quoted it three or four times, and also the page from McCulloch, to come 


the more readily at the Professor's summing up of that page. 


It is as fol- 


lows: “It teaches that wages rise because labor becomes more inefficient— 
that more is given because less is received—that capital pays a larger divi- 
dend to labor, because the fund from which it has to pay is diminished. 
Now, it is true, that the exposition from McCulloch, of the operation of 
wages and cultivation, is not quite so guardedly expressed as to prevent a 
disingenuous construction, but Professor Smith must be aware that it will 
not bear such a construction as he has put upon it. Let us quote: “A rise 
in wages is seldom or never exactly coincident with a rise in the price of 
necessaries, but they can never be very far separated. The price of the 
necessaries of life is, in fact, the cost of producing labor. The laborer can- 


not work if he is not supplied with the means of subsistence.” Thus, in- 
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stead of wages having a tendency to rise, according to this they have a 
tendency to fall, and in the nature of things they cannot rise, beyond a bare 
subsistence. Neither is it exactly correct to say, that “labor becomes more 
inefficient,” but, rather, that the land upon which it is necessarily employed, 
is less fertile, or at a greater distance fom market; and therefore it requires 
a greater amount of labor for the production of a given amount of food. It 
would therefore be more correct to say, that as capital becomes more in- 
efficient, the price of the necessaries of life has a tendency to rise, and there- 
fore real wages diminish, but as it is necessary that the laborer should exist, 
the money rate must be increased to make good the deficiency. That would 
have been much nearer the truth; but let us see how American labor is 

id. 
The Professor says: “Our system, on the contrary, teaches that labor is 
more highly paid, both as to proportion and as to absolute amount, when it 
contributes and where it contributes, and because it contributes most to swell 
the gross quantity of the products out of which, or from the value of which, 
wages must be derived, when, and where, and because, it is most produc- 
tive.” This description of the mode of remunerating labor in this country 
appears to me equally loose with that of McCulloch, and in fact not very 
materially different, but with the characteristic ingenuity of Professor Smith, 
it could no doubt be made to mean anything, to suit circumstances. The 
Lowell operatives, however, were not paid according to production, but ae- 
cording to the necessary rate of subsistence, in the same manner as the Eng- 
lish laborer. When the price of food raised, the increased cost was paid 
out of the profits of capital instead of wages. The Professor continues: 
“It (labor) is not allowed to monopolize ad/ the gain resulting from its supe- 
rior efficiency, though it obtains the larger share. Part is retained by the 
capital through the increased aid of which it was enabled to effect enlarged 
and improved results; part goes to the consumer by the fall of price.” 

The perfect ideality of the Professor’s theory of the remuneration of labor 
is enough to make one laugh, if the subject were not of too serious a nature 
for jesting ; he really appears to be as innocent of the operations of this out- 
of-door world as Casper Hauser could possibly be after his twenty years’ con- 
finement. If he will be pleased to ask the next working man which he meets 
in the city of Rochester, whether his wages will provide his family with as 
many necessaries now as they would ten years ago, he will then understand 
how much the laborer is benefited by his larger share of the profits, and 
how much the consumer is benefited by the superior efficiency of labor. 
But to proceed. The Professor thinks, “that it may be objected to the ar- 
gument founded upon the diminished proportion which the declared or real 
value of exports from Great Britain bears to their official value, or quantity, 
that it is limited to manufactured commodities, and that the advance in real 
wages resulting in the diminution in their cost, may be counteracted by the 
rise in the price of agricultural products.” That is very true, it may be ob- 
jected to on that account ; but the Professor thinks, that the statistics which 
he cited in the November number, of the agricultural production of France, 
and the statement of Mr. Malthus, before referred to, of the average propor- 
tion which rent bears to the value of the produce in England is a sufficient 
answer to that objection. This appears to be a little in the mode of begging 
the question. 

Suppose one were to say to an English workman: “ Why, you need not 
complain, that manufacturing wages have been lowering for the last thirty 
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years; your condition must be mending; it has been proved by some statis- 
tical calculations, that the production of food in France has been quadrupled, 
relatively to the increase of population, within the last one hundred and 
fifty years; therefore the working classes of England must be in a thriving 
condition; besides, the celebrated Mr. Malthus made a statement some 
forty years ago, to the effect, that the wages of labor must increase in pro- 4 
re to rent, therefore you ought not to complain, for he ought to know.” 
n such a case would not the workman think the party mad who volunteer- 
ed this consolation? Would he not ask, what had the statistics of France 
to do with the condition of English workmen? or the statement of Mr. 
Malthus with the present time? But the Professor tells us in the former 
part of his article, “that he knows the condition of the laboring classes in 
England is bad enough, and that of those in France still worse,” and yet 
now, he would persuade us, contrary to the testimony he has given us, and 
in opposition to his own assertion, that their condition has been constantly 
improving. 

According to the statistics quoted by Professor Smith, the prices of manu- 
factures exported from Great Britain within the last thirty years, have been 
reduced nearly sixty per cent; and according to the Edinburgh Review, also 
quoted by the Professor, we find that the price of wheat in the same time 
has fallen something less than forty. But we must remember that the 
whole of this reduction in the price of manufactures, has fallen entirely upon 
wages and profits, as the raw material of which they are fabricated, has in 
the meantime maintained its price, if it has not increased; therefore the 
cost of labor, from some cause or other, must be considerably less than this 
would represent. But we ought to make some allowance for the peculiar 
position in which prices have been placed by the repeal of the “ corn law,” 
and the throwing open of the trade in provisions to the whole world. Even 
under present circumstances manufacturing productions have fallen relatively 
twenty per cent; but what might have been the case under other commercial 
policy we can only guess. 

The Professor next quotes statistics to show the large comparative de- 
crease of the agricultural population of England, for the purpose of assuming 
a decrease in the cost of agricultural production, but I think it unnecessary 
to say anything upon this point, exeept that I think it would be strange if 
the improvements in agricultural implements had not the effect of keeping 
the number of hands nearly stationary, in a stationary busivess. I would 
now call particular attention to the Professor’s quotation from the Edinburgh 
Review, (on page 36,) in which is shown the relative progress of population, 
and the production of agricultural produce, for thirty years previous to 1841, 
From these statistics it appears that the population has increased about seven 
per cent more than the production of wheat, in thirty years, under the strict- 
est system of protection to agriculture, and at a time when two-fifths, or up- 
wards of twenty millions of acres of waste lands remained untilled. It ap- 
pears also, from these statistics, that the price of wheat has fallen from an 
average of 88s. to 56s. 9d. in the same period. The Professor says: “ It 
would be easy to bring any quantity of testimony upon the point under 
consideration.” I can only say, that I have no objection to as much as he 
chooses, nor to rest the case upon what he has already produced. He ap- 
pears to think I have stated the rise in rent something too high. I have no 
objection, however, to Mr. Porter’s statement, as he appears to like it best. 
According to Mr. Porter, rent has increased throughout the United King- 
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dom 150 per cent, while the production of wheat has increased little more 
than 25 per cent—-the price Letieg decreased in the same period 40 per 
cent. Rent would, therefore, according to Mr. Porter’s statement, at this 
time buy four times the wheat in England as it would thirty years ago; 
making an increase of income to the landowner of 300 per cent, while the 
farmer has increased the crop only 25. The proportion which rent would 
bear to the crop would be represented as follows: crop 125, rent 250, Thus, 
if rent, as according to Malthus, (the statement quoted four times by the 
Professor,) bore the proportion of two-fifths, or 40 per cent, of the crop, it 
would now stand as 90 to 125—the proportion of rent to the crop having 
been augmented from two-fifths to more than three-and-a-half fifths; proving 
that Malthus was either originally mistaken as to the proportion and opera- 
tion of rent, or that circumstances have materially altered these proportions 
and operations since his time; and that Mr. Carey’s theory of the superior 
increase of food to population, with a decreasing proportion to remit, is an 
utter fallacy. And yet the Professor sums up this matter in the followmg 
modest strain: “If we suppose the same rate of progress to have existed in 
the ten years preceding 1801 as since, the increase of population between 
1790 and 1841 will amount to 73 per cent. The rent has advanced, ac- 
cording to Porter, 150 per cent, or twice as fast, and inasmuch as the prod- 
uce has augmented according to Malthus, twice as much as rent, it has in- 
ereased four times as rapidly as the consumers.” Thus, after giving us 
“ unexceptionable testimony” from the Edinburgh Review, and the assu- 
rance of the “exceeding great increase of agricultural production” from 
Mr. Porter, the Professor makes no calculation as to the relative increase 
of produce and population from the statistics he had quoted, but makes a 
supposition as to the increase of population, and then adds together the 
increase of rent and the statement of Malthus, to prove that agricultural 
produce had quadrupled, when the statistics show that it had increased only 
25 per cent. 

The Professor pursued the same mode of begging the question with the 
French statistics in the former part of his article, when the price of wheat 
showed, according to the law of supply and demand, that the increase of 
crop was not equal to that of population. The Professor proceeds to say, 
“he thinks it has been made apparent, that capital in land follows the same 
laws as that of moveable property.” Now, I think quite the contrary. I 
think it has been proved, that the value of land in England, as measured 
in rent, has increased 500 per cent more than the produce; and this is a 
premium obtained out of the profit of circulating capital; and all without 
expense to the landowner. The Professor's ideas of capital appear to be 
somewhat confused, but no doubt that may arise in some measure, from the 
absurdity of the theory which he advocates. Many persons suppose that all 
wealth is capital. Large amounts of wealth may be accumulated, sold, and 
used, but capital must at all times be limited by the power of producing 
absol.te necessaries. It is this circumstance which causes the difference in 
the operation of price, between manufactured articles and raw produce. 
Money, whether of paper or of gold, beyond a certain necesssary amount, is 
not capital; and as it is not consumed, beyond the necessary wear, it depre- 
ciates faster than any other commodity. 

The protectionists are complaining of the falling off of the exports of 
breadstufis, &c.; but they should remember that the cheapest article must 
be exported. This has not been caused by any lack of demand in England, 
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but because we had more money than grain. But to return to our subject. 
The Professor continues, in rather a pedantic and supercilious tone, to show 
his own and the superiority of the Carey school, over that of Ricardo and 
Malthus, in the following manner: “The difficulty with the Ricardo and 
Malthus school of economists is, that instead of observing the facts, and 
endeavoring to deduce a theory from them, they have invented an hypothe- 
sis to which they are determined that facts shall be made to conform. It is 
the old error of the middle age scholastics, from which it has been supposed 
that Bacon had redeemed the human intellect. Its followers are so given 
over to strong delusion, that they answer the characteristic description of 
Shakspeare, of which we have during the last year had so many brilliant 
examples, 
“* And like a scurvy politician seem to see 
The thing that is not.’” 

I shall not attempt to vie with the Professor in quoting Shakspeare, for, 
not being in possession of Mr. Clark’s Concordance, I might not quote cor- 
rectly; I shall therefore give that up; but I must take leave to say, that I 
think he has made a material mistake in the first line of our quotation, as to 
who are the parties implicated in the “strong delusion,” which I must leave 
to others to correct. With regard to “the old error of the middle age, from 
which it has been supposed that Bacon had redeemed the human intellect,” 
I can only say, that unless that commodity called human intellect had been 
stowed away somewhere in a large reservoir, so that it might have been 
doled out to those who were deficient, I can see no ground for the supposed 
redemption: for I know certain people in the community whose intellect is 
so small that they cannot perceive the truth, even if they strike their heads 
against it. But I must now return to the Professor, at whom I hope no 
one will suspect I have been hinting, although he appears to proceed with- 
out rule or compass, for he quotes again some passages from the June 
article, which he had quoted and commented upon in a former number, 
which [ must be allowed to notice. He says: “KR. 8. asks, if food tends to 
increase more rapidly than population, how is it that capital has aceumu- 
lated unequally in the hands of a few, and that number rapidly decreasing 
in all countries ?” and then proceeds as follows: “ We have shown by unim- 
peachable authorities of this very sect, that the number is not decreasing 
but increasing.” Thus it is conceded, that “capital has accumulated une- 
qually in the hands of a few”—so few in England, that out of a population 
of about thirty millions, one hundred and nine thousand comprise the whole 
of the middle and aristocratic classes, when, less than half a century ago, the 
land alone was divided among two hundred and forty thousand proprietors— 
showing most conclusively, that althongh the number of taxable individuals 
may have increased within certain limits, since 1812, including large as 
well as small incomes, down to £150 a year, that this number of taxable in- 
dividuals has increased by the absorption of the capital of the other one 
hundred and fifty thousand—proving, as far as England is concerned, the 
other part of the allegation, that “the number of capitalists is rapidly de- 
creasing.” From the same paragraph from which we quoted before, we 
have another quotation from the June number to the following effect: “ If 
food tends to increase more rapidly than population,” asks R. 8., “what 
gives capital a continually increasing power over the wages of labor?” 

The Professor then says: “It has been shown that labor is more and 
more emancipating itself with the progress of population and capital.” To 
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this I must decidedly object. The French statistics produced in the former 

of the article, were obviously mere calculations, without taking into 
account the whole of the facts in the case, as shown before; and the Eng- 
lish statistics contradict the conclusion. The Professor says, (on page 35,) 
“The number of agricultural laborers in Great Britain has been constantly 
decreasing in the proportion which it bore to the whole population and the 
crop. Thus, Mr. Porter informs us, (Progress of the Nation, vol. i., p. 148,) 
that the total number of families in Great Britain has increased, between 
1811 and 1831, from 2,544,215 to 3,414,175, or at the rate of 34 per cent; 
the number of families employed in agriculture has increased only from 
896,998 to 961,134, or at the rate of 71 per cent. It was shown by the 
census of 1841, that the number of persons employed in agricultural labor 
was less absolutely and of course still less proportionally than in 1831. 
We are not yet furnished with the information upon this point obtained by 
the census of 1851, but there can be no doubt, that the same decrease in the 
proportion of agricultural laborers has continued down to the present pe- 
riod.” Now, this information exactly accords with our previous deductions, 
and contradicts those of the Professor. 

The large farmers and large landowners in England have constantly been 
swallowing up the small ones, and forcing this part of the agricultural pop- 
ulation into the cities, to increase the middle or the working classes, as the 
case may be; and although the number of persons having incomes of fifteen 
dollars a week and upwards to fifty, may have increased in a larger ratio 
than population, this has been produced, as I have before intimated, by the 
accretion of smaller capitals, and therefore sustains my previous statement, 
that the number of capitalists is rapidly decreasing. While the number of 
taxable individuals has increased, in relation to population, at the rate of 
150 per cent, the increase of the wealth of that class has been “ very nearly 
threefold greater,” than the increase of the class itself. And, in relation to 
population, the landowners have decreased within the same period 750 per 
cent; therefore each of the 150 of the taxable individuals must have ab- 
sorbed the capital of five of the missing landowners. Notwithstanding the 
rapid relative decrease of the English agricultural population, (350 per cent 
in twenty years,) we are informed, both by the statistics from the Edinburgh 
Review, and the quotations from Mr. Porter, of the “exceeding great in- 
crease of agricultural production in the same period; showing that the land 
has not been going out of cultivation, but that the labor has been driven off, 
and replaced by a larger proportionate amount of capital, in the shape of 
improved machinery ; and therefore the wages of labor must have been re- 
duced to the minimum of subsistence, and their numbers thinned, either by 
the operation of nature’s immutable law, or forced into the large towns, to 
compete for subsistence with the manufacturing populations. Thus, while 
(according to Professor Smith) “the labor cost of agricultural products has 
been diminished,” capital has increased unequally in the hands of a few, 
and increased its power over labor, while rent also has increased. Thus the 
Professor has assisted me to demonstrate those facts, of which I was previ- 
ously aware, and for which I owe him my most cordial thanks. 

From the last quotation he proceeds as follows: “It certainly was a 
plausible figment of the imagination, that men in the first instance appro- 
priate the most fertile soils, and only take the inferior grades into cultiva- 
tion, as they are driven to it by necessity; for forty years the assertion that 
they did so, stood uncontradicted.” Now I beg leave to say, with all due 
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deference to Professor Smith and the Carey school in general, that in my 
humble opinion, it is not, at this moment, of the slightest imaginable conse- 
quenee, whether the assertion were or were not a figment of the imagina- 
tion, for the principle of rent derived from it, could operate only so long as 
society remained in the agricultural state. As soon as Commerce and man- 
ufactures began to collect people into large masses that principle of rent 
was modified, and could only operate to the smallest possible‘extent, and 
another principle of rent, kindred in its operation, supervened, which had, 
and continues to have, the same effect as the original. And although this 
principle was not perceived by Malthus, Ricardo, or McCulloch, many of the 
general axioms, and the final conclusions of those writers, remain intact, 
and that is the reason why it may be said, that I belong to the same school. 
But, notwitstanding, this “figment of the imagination” must be placed to 
the account of the Professor's favorite author upon political economy, Adam 
Smith, as I have before demonstrated, though he did not carry it out to its 
legitimate results. He also perceived and enunciated that part of the ulti- 
mate principle of rent which operates by the collection of large masses of 
people in cities, requiring food and raw materials of every description to be 
carried from a greater distance, and therefore requiring an extra amount of 
labor for the same relative supply of necessaries to a given point; leaving 
out that part of the principle operating by the necessary abstraction of fer- 
tility by the increase of population—the loss of manure in various ways, and 
the consequent extra amount of labor required to obtain materials to keep 
up the fertility of the poorer and more distant soils. 

The Professor thinks that the admission in the June article “that 
mankind will at all times cultivate the most available soils, those that will 
produce the largest returns for the laber and capital ready at the time to 
be invested,” oversets the Malthusian theory—assisted also by the following 
assertion: “ And that it is not until labor is cheapened by competition, that 
society can be forced into the expenses of clearing and draining, which, in 
some instances, cost more than the land was originally worth.” Now, I 
must say, that I do not perceive any material difference between either of 
these propositions and the general principles of the Malthusian and the 
Ricardo theory. It cannot be supposed that an individual possessing com- 
mon sense, or the common instincts of nature, would go two miles from his 
dwelling to cultivate a piece of land, when he might cultivate other land of 
equal quality at one half the distance, or that he would go to the expense of 
clearing and draining, while there was other land to cultivate that would 
pay the common rate of profit. It is evident, therefore, that if an individual 
go two miles instead of one, to cultivate a piece of land, it would be be- 
cause it was “the most available,” or, in other words, its relative fertility 
must be such as to overpay the extra cost of labor required ; and in regard 
to clearing and draining it is also evident, that as soon as labor and capital 
are sufficiently cheap and plentiful to allow of the cultivation of such land, 
bringing the common rate of profit, or the next best rate to the common 
rate, it will be cultivated. It is obvious, therefore, that so long as self- 
interest is the universal motive of mankind, the rate of profit could not in- 
crease ; simply because every individual would take the most available or 
the best land first. There is no other way of accounting correctly for the 
decrease of the rate of profit upon capital. 

Money and the precious metals might be increased indefinitely, but this 
would not decrease the rate of profit upon capital. The precious metals 
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have the least pretension to be called capital, of any existing commodity. 
Under these circumstances their relative value would be lowered, but the 

incipal and interest would maintain the same relation to each other as 
before, and the rate of profit would still be indicated by a decrease in the 
rate of interest. From these premises we are therefore bound to say, that 
if “food increased faster than population,” the rate of profit must also in- 
crease, which neither Mr. Carey nor Professor Smith will assert. Whether 
“ Malthus and Ricardo, if alive, would emphatically have declined such testi- 
mony” as that which I have just quoted from a former article, I am not 
able to say, but this I may be allowed to say, that I never guarantied (by 
implication or otherwise) anything beyond their general and ultimate con- 
clusions. I therefore cannot be held accountable for their errors and mis- 
takes, But I cannot admit that their theory of cultivation was an error, 
though, as I have before stated, it is now of no consequence whether it were 
so or not; one thing is certain, that there are more than twenty millions of 
acres of land in England untilled, which the “ corn law” failed to force into 
cultivation ; as also the present low rate of profit; and yet England import- 
ed in 1850, seventy-two millions of bushels of grain. 

Professor Smith has also quoted Professor Johnson to show that, in his 
opinion, the loss of manure, by the sewerage of each town of a thousand in- 
habitants, is equal to the fertility required for the production of a thousand 

uarters of wheat, which I should presume does not assist the Professor’s 
theorr of production. Although quoted from a free-trade article in the 
North British Review, I must beg leave to differ, both from the reviewer 
and Professor Johnson, for although these calculations are very ingenious, 
and well calculated to attract the unthinking, little or no dependence can 
be placed upon them. It is pretty weil understood, that this is the only 
loss of manure permitted in England, and there can be no doubt that this 
loss is overrated, as party writers are apt to overrate small matters. For 
sixty years England has been an importer of raw produce to a considerable 
extent, and more especially within the last thirty, she has imported vast 
quantities of grain, beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, eggs, coflee, tea, sugar, 
spices, cotton, hemp, flax, tallow, hides, d&c., besides manures. Thus it is 
not too much to say, that she imports one-third of her consumption, and, 
according to the writer in the North British Review, “the importation of 
food bears a higher proportion to the home produce, than the annual addi- 
tion to the population.” And yet, with all the refuse matter remaining 
from this large and increasing quantity of food and raw material grown 
upon other soils, the average fertility of land in England has not reached 
more than twenty-eight bushels—an amount far from equal to the produc- 
tion of the virgin soils of America. It is not pretended by any of the writers 
quoted by the Professor, that any of the land in England is going out of 
cultivation, or becoming less valuable, which it ought to do, under the 
operation of such large importations, if Mr. Carey’s theory were true. On 
the contrary, we find, according to the necessary sequence of the Malthusian 
and Ricardo theory, that the importations of grain are constantly increasing 
“in a higher proportion to the home produce than the annual addition to 
the population.” Thus the production of food in England is relatively de- 
creasing, under all these favorable circumstances, and while she has twenty 
millions of acres of uncultivated land. But if, as according to Professor 
Johnson, the loss of manure by sewerage be great, there is still one thing to 
console us, the labor and capital which it would require to collect it, is not 
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also lost. This again brings to mind the fallacy of the theory of the supe- 
rior relative increase of food; labor-made fertility, although it may tend to 
keep up the rate of profit, can never increase it; because, first, the extra 
labor must be paid for out of the extra crop; and, secondly, what is saved is 
previously abstracted from other soils. Thus, if the mass of human beings 
did not abstract one atom of fertility from the earth, nor were there one 
atom wasted, we could not reach beyond the original fertility, and the rate 
of profit would even then diminish, from the cost of the extra labor required 
in cultivation. : 

I should have preferred to have closed this article at this point, which is 
already too long, but there is another important point, which I must beg to 
be excused for noticing, with regard to the continued depreciation of capital. 
The Professor acknowledges the error he fell into in a former article, but 
afterward endeavors to confuse and mystify the subject. His original prop- 
osition stands thus : “ Mr. Carey shows that capital in land obeys the same 
law as capital invested in machinery; among other things, like other com- 
modities, it will never bring as much as it cost to produce,” because the 
progress of capital and improvement enables man to reproduce the same 
thing with less expenditure of labor.” And he thus acknowledges its gen- 
eral incorrectness : “The proposition which I stated of course did not relate 
to an immediate sale. Itis doubtless true, as a general rule, that any piece 
of machinery, upon its completion, will bring its cost. Every improved 
machine for which a patent can be procured, will, during the duration of the 
patent, produce more than the cost and the ordinary rate of profit. But 
every improvement is such in virtue of the fact that it cheapens something 
else. The moment it comes into use, the commodity, whatever it may be, 
the process of obtaining which it facilitates, is offered in the market at re- 
duced cost. But all existing commodities of the same kind must also fall 
to the same price. They will bring only what it now cosis to produce 
them.” 

Now, I think it would be difficult to imagine a more complete repudia- 
tion of any proposition than the Professor has been forced into, in the pres- 
ent instance. He has acknowledged that “every improved machine will, 
during the term of the patent, produce more than the cost and the ordinary 
rate of profit.” And, in fact, that all commodities “will bring what it now 
costs to produce them,” and of course a profit besides, or, instead of improve- 
ments continuing to increase, machinery must cease to exist, and society, in- 
stead of becoming more numerous and wealthy, must decrease in number. 
I merely mention these circumstances to show the Professor how persons are 
“ betrayed by the necessities of a false system into flagrant inconsistencies.” 
In speaking of improved methods, the Professor says: “The moment it 
comes into use the commodity is offered at reduced cost.” By which I 
presume he meant to say, “at reduced price.” But I humbly conceive that 
this depends upon circumstances, and is not true as a general rule. It is 
not for the interest of individuals who invent improved methods to reduce 
the price of their machinery below that of the old; for although in some in- 
stances it may cost less, they generally expect and always obtain, if it be 
really an improvement, a greater price, and consequently an increased profit. 
Neither is it for the interest of the manufacturer who uses improved machi- 
nery immediately to reduée the price of his commodity. They each have 
an interest opposed to this; both would naturally wish to be paid for extra 
capital expended, before the price is reduced; and therefore this is not 
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done unless the state of the market enforces it. It is not the interest of the 
public which the inventor or manufacturer wishes to serve, but his own. 
And as improvements cannot become general at once, the old machinery is 
generally worn out in due time, having paid its cost and profit long before 
that period, which enables the manufacturer to replace it with new. If this 
were not the case, who would be found to invest capital in machinery ? 
The Professor endeavors further to illustrate his views upon this subject by 
borrowing an idea from M. Bastiat, who says he can now purchase a Bible 
for fifty cents, or half a day’s labor, which formerly cost the labor of three 
hundred days to produce a worse copy. We must remember, however, 
that fifty cents is what it now costs to produce it. 

The idea, also, expressed in the following quotation, if I rightly under- 
stand it, is also erroneous: “ Every step in improvement gives labor an addi- 
tional command over some one of the constituents of capital, and conse- 
quently raises the rate, between the value of existing labor and the sum 
total of capital.” If it is intended to say, as I presume it is, that these im- 
provements in labor increase its relative value to that of capital, I must 
object to the assertion as being contrary to fact. The Professor has himself 
given us an incident by which we may prove the matter, pro orcon. It is 
stated that we can now purchase a Bible for the price of half a day’s labor, 
which at one time would take the price of three hundred days’ labor to pur- 
chase. Now, let us suppose the value of the raw material necessary for the 
production of the Book to have remained stationary at one-eighth of a day’s 
labor. At one time it would take 2,400 times as much raw material to 
purchase the Book as was required for its production; whereas at present 
it would require only four times as much. Has labor gained “ additional 
command” over capital, or has capital gained additional command over labor in 
this instance? It matters not whether raw material has increased in price, 
or whether labor has decreased; or whether each have moved in the direc- 
tion indicated; it shows the same operating principle: all improvements 
increase the relative value of the land. It is not therefore true, “that the 
capital of a nation which is making the slightest industrial progress, will 
each day command less labor than it would the preceding day.” The 
amount of capital being limited, by circumstances which we have previously 
explained, while it requires less labor each succeeding day to effect the same 
amount of production upon a given amount of capital—capital must, of 
course, as we have seen in the instance above, continue to purchase or com- 
mand, alarger amount of labor instead of a smaller. In continuation of the 
subject the Professor says: “To show that the same proposition holds good 
as to land, it is only necessary to demonstrate that it owes its whole value 
to labor.” And then quotes from a speech of Mr. Webster’s at Buffalo, to 
show, that “without human labor land is not worth a rush, from Dan to 
Beersheba.” I must beg, however, to differ from both these great authori- 
ties, with all due humility. But the Professor turns round upon his own 
proposition and Mr. Webster’s opinion, and restates the proposition in the 
following manner; “ Now the proposition is, that the land will not bring as 
much as the cost of the labor in and near it, to which it owes its entire 
value. In the case of a farm in the neighborhood of a city suggested by 
R. 8., the difficulty is to enumerate and estimate the value of the labor ex- 
pended in the city, and to apportion it among the various tracts which 
have had their value enhanced by such expenditure.” The second proposi- 
tion is a direct acknowledgment that the first was untenable. It is admit- 
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ted indirectly, that the land will always bring more than the cost of the 
improvements and the cultivation expended upon it; but to make out the 
original proposition, “that land will not bring as much as it cost to pro- 
duce,” the Professor has attacked the value of all “ the roads, railways, and 
canals, the buildings, public and private, the fences, wharves, bridges, and 
structures of every description, that go to make the State what it is,” as 
though the land itself had been produced by this expenditure of labor, in- 
stead of the expenditure having been produced from the land. It would, 
apparently, be almost as reasonable to expect that the value of a machine 
for the production of cloth, which had been at work for an extended period, 
could purchase back the whole of its productions. But the cases are not 
parallel. However large a quantity the machine had produced, it would 
only purchase back a certain amount—the necessary cost of its original pro- 
duction, with a deficiency for wear and tear. But the position of the land is 
different, notwithstanding the assertion of Professor Smith and Mr. Carey to 
the contrary. The amount of land being limited, the more other capital 
and wealth is accumulated the larger relative price it will bring in the mar- 
ket; but whether it would purchase the whole of the other capital and 
wealth of the State, or the world, I am not able to say: neither do I think 
it important to study that problem. 

With regard to Madame de Savigne having arrived at the conclusion 
that land is not wealth, I think we may give her credit for the possession of 
common sense, but I presume she did not, like Professor Smith and Mr. 
Webster, conclude that Jand was not valuable. 

Having now thoroughly examined what the Professor has said in favor 
of Mr, Carey’s theory, I must beg leave to say, with all due deference and 
respect to all men who are earnestly engaged in the search after truth, that 
although learned and eminent men in other countries may think it necessary 
to study Mr. Carey’s economical works, I have seen no reason in this dis- 
cussion, to alter my previously expressed opinion with regard to them, and 
I hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me to say, that in my opinion 
“it is a theory of antagonisms and is crammed with absurdities.” And as 
Professor Smith has more than once intimated, in this correspondence, that 
the truth of Mr. Carey’s theory is the only tenable ground for “ protection” 
to rest upon, I hope I shall, like Jack Lanton in the “Spy,” have the pleas- 


ure of welcoming his return to the ranks of freedom (of trade). 
R. 8. 
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Art. VII—OF THE COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHANGE IN THE RELATIVE PRICES OF GOLD AND SILVER DUE TO THE RISE OF THE ONE AS WELL 
AS THE FALL OF THE OTHER—REMARKS ON MR. GOUGE’S UBJECTIONS TO THE REDUCTION OF 
THE AMOUNT OF SILVER IN HALF DOLLARS—SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE COINAGE OF LARGE COIN 
OF FROM FIFTY TO FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH, OF A MEAN STANDARD BETWEEN THE MARKET 
VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER, 


Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete:— 

Dear Sm.—The subjoined was written with the intention of sending it to you for 
the Merchants’ Magazine. I have been induced to publish it first in the North Ameri- 
can by the publication of some opinions which seemed to me erroneous, or unsatisfac- 
tory, and of which I hoped to lessen the influence by publishing mine. 

In your periodical it will have a more permanent and accessible position. 

Yours, c&c., ROBERT HARE, 


Tue price of mercury rose within a quarter of a century to double that 
which it previously commanded, and as the extrication of silver from its 
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ores in Spanish America has been effected by a process requiring a propor- 
tion of this metal to be consumed, the rise in the price of the one could 
not but augment the price of the other. 

Moreover, the anarchical state of Mexico and other argentiferous regions, 
caused the working of very productive mines to be suspended or abandoned. 
Meanwhile, the growth of population in countries where silver is used for 
table service, and as specie, must have caused the demand for this metal to 
increase.* These circumstances have no doubt raised the market price of 
silver. 

Gold is for the most part extricated by washing, and even so far as mer- 
cury is used to extricate this metal, the increase of its price would affect 
gold as much less, as gold is dearer than silver for equal weight. Then, 
again, the mercury used to collect gold is recovered by distillation. This is 
not the case with the mercury used in the Mexican process for silver. In 
that the mercury is wasted. 


I presume I have said enough to show that there is good reason to sup- 
ose that the change in the relative market price of gold and silver has 
et due in part to the decline in the supply of silver, in proportion to the 
demand, as well as to the augmentation of the supply of gold. In a recent 
letter of Mr. Gouge to Mr, Hunter, Chairman of the Financial Committee of the 
Senate of the United States, objecting to the proposed reduction of the amount 
of silver in half-dollars, the idea that the change in relative value is in part 
due to the enhancement of silver, does not seem to have been considered. 
He urges that the proposed change in the quantity of pure silver in the 
half-dollar coinage, must tend to change or debase the standard of our cur- 
rency. Had not that standard been already lowered relatively to silver by 
the influx of gold from California, and the price of mercury, and other causes 
making the extrication of silver more costly or disadvantageous, Mr. Gouge’s 
allegations might be true. But the degradation has taken place. Gold, 
relatively to its former value, has fallen ; silver has risen. 

Agreeably to Mr. Gouge’s just impressions, when a cheaper metal is cir- 
culated at the same nominal value, the dearer disappears ; under these cir- 
cumstances gold has become the standard, being a legal tender at its former 
weight. The reasons assigned by Mr. Gouge would induce a wish that, in- 
stead of lowering the weight of our silver coin, that of the gold could be 
raised by using as much more of that metal as will compensate the decline 
in price, But as an obstacle to this, we have the practical necessity of 
calling in all of the present gold coinage, because the more valuable coin 
would be hoarded, or selected for hoarding, for exportation, or manufactur- 
ing, so that it could not be got into circulation, Moreover, as our gold coin 
is no less a legal tender than our silver half-dollars, I do not understand 
how a creditor, in receiving payment in half dollars, of which two will be 
equal to one gold dollar, will be placed in a situation less advantageous than 
if they were not introduced into circulation; since, in the absence of the 
silver, he would be paid only in equally depreciated gold. 


* Lwas well informed that a mine, which yielded two million of dollars annually, was abandoned 
in consequence of the caving in of the earth so as to require about two millions to put it into work- 
ing order. An effort was made, not without great encouragement, to obtain in this country the capi- 
tal requisite to restore the mine to a state of productiveness. A succeeding money pressure put an 
end to the project. 
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Unless equalization be effected by lessening the amount of silver in the 
half-dollar coinage, or augmenting it in that of the gold dollars, or altering 
both so as to bring them to meet half way, the two coins cannot both re- 
main in circulation, An enhancement in relative value has driven the silver 
from the field, and will of course, @ fortiori, so long as it endures, prevent 
it from recovering the participation which it enjoyed. 

Doubtless, were it not for the cost of recoinage, it would be better to in- 
crease the weight of gold representing a dollar, and to diminish that of the 
silver in the dollars of that metal; but this would be expensive. Therefore, 
I would suggest that, while the diminution of silver in the halfdollar coin 
shall be carried out, Mr. Gouge’s objections notwithstanding, that a coinage 
of gold pieces of fifty, one hundred, and five hundred dollars should be re- 
sorted to, holding as much more gold as may bring them to a mean standard 
between the existing gold and silver coinage. 

This would cause half the difference of value arising from the deviation 
to fall on the payer, and half on the receiver of the gold. Coin of all the 
larger sizes would serve only to be hoarded or exported, since no one want- 
ing gold as cash would wish to exchange the smaller pieces, however lighter 
in proportion to nominal value, for the larger pieces. 

The ability to change the smaller coin for the larger, would cause the lat- 
ter, in an ordinary state of things, to be as valuable as if they were to be of 
the same standard. 

Where strict reference to standard value should be required, resort to the 
scale-beam would put it in the power of those concerned to compensate for 
the difference between the nominal value and standard value. Placing one 
of a large coin in one scale, and its nominal equivalent in smaller pieces in 
the other, it were easy to see how much its nominal equivalent should be 
below the standard equivalent, Of course a weight made to balance a coin 
accurately would serve in its place. 

One obvious advantage of the proposed arrangement would be that our 
smaller coin would be less in demand for exportation. We should not coin 
money for foreign crucibles. It may be conceived that ingots would serve 
as well as coin for the larger pieces, but the process of coinage aflords a 
greater security for uniformity in dimensions than any other, and is, upon 
the whole, as 1 suppose, about as cheap a mode of attaining the object as 
any which can be devised. 

The practicability of having a coin of standard weight issued by the gov- 
ernment, exchangeable for smaller pieces, representing fractions of its value, 
which have notoriously less silver than they ought to have in order to justify 
and sustain their nominal value, is manifest from the commutability of silver 
halves at the present time (which have not perceptibly diminished in weight 
by rubbing) for smooth quarters, eighths, and sixteenths of a dollar, which 
are notoriously below the standard. 

In fact, the currency of the small pieces would be sustained in a way 
analogous to that of bank-notes, with this difference, that only a fraetion of 
the value would be confided to the faithfulness of the issuer. 

I am of opinion that for the smaller change, metallic tokens, wholly de- 
pendent on commutability for value, would answer every purpose of gold or 
silver coin, without being liable to be carried off to pay a balance of trade 
arising from a famine, as in Great Britain in 1848, or in this country, by the 
fall of the price of cotton, as in 1837. 

It would seem as if only one side of the question was stated as respects 
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the expediency of coining our golden dollars. I have found that the greater 
size and weight of the silver half-dollars is an inconvenience so much greater 
than that of the opposite attributes of the golden dollar, that while I can 
get gold dollars I shall never carry silver halves excepting for change. In 
order to obviate the greater liability for loss, it is only requisite to have 
suitable arrangements so as to keep the gold apart from the silver change. 
That to which I have resorted is an interior purse of leather within another 
of the same material. This affords three cavities,—the middle one for gold, 
one of the two remaining for larger, the other for smaller silver. The orifice 
of the inner purse, as well as that of the outer is furnished with a steel 
clasp, such as is used in common leather or steel purses. 

ousekeepers find the gold dollars a great convenience. To travelers they 
are desirable, because a good supply prevents the necessity of taking as 
change those small notes with which they are unacquainted. R. 
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POINTS DECIDED IN ENGLISH COURTS, 


Carriers—Liapitity or Ramway Company—Sperciat Cortract.—In the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Appeals from County Court.—Sittings in Bane 
after Michaelmas Term, November 26, 1851. Chippendale vs, the Laneashire 
and Yorkshire Railroad Company. 

The plaintiff placed several heifers on a track of a railway company, to be 
conveyed by them from W. to B. The plaintiff paid for their carriage, and re- 
ceived a ticket with the following memorandum subscribed :—* This ticket is 
issued subject to the owner taking all risks of conveyance whatever, as the com- 
pany will not be responsible for any injury or damage, however caused, oceur- 
ring to live stock of any description traveling upon the Laneashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, or in their vehicles.” Owing to the defective construction of the truck, 
three heifers escaped; two were killed, and the other was injured. The plain- 
tiff sued the railway company in a county court for the value of the three heif- 
ers, and the judge direeted the jury to find a verdict for the defendants :—Held 
on appeal, (affirming the judgment below,) that the ticket constituted a special 
eontract, which absolved the defendants from liability for the injury to the heifers. 

Fravp—Evivence—Post-patep Cueck—In the British Court of Exchequer. 
Appeal from County Court, December 1, 1851. Watson vs. Poulson. 

If a man tells an untruth, knowing it to be such, in order to induce another 
to alter his condition, who does accordingly alter it, and thereby sustains dam- 
age, the party making the false statement is liable in an action for deceit, al- 
though in making the false representation no fraud or injury was intended by 
him. 

A post-dated check on a bank is not absolutely void: if paid without knowl- 
edge of the false date the payment is good: on § though not admissable in evi- 
dence to prove a contract, may be used to show fraud. 

In Court of Common Pleas. Trinity Term, May 30, 1851. Stainbank e¢ al., 
vs. Fenning, 

Sue—Hyrornecation—Powers or THE Master—InsvraBte InreREst.— 
1. The master of a ship borrowed money of the plaintiffs for repairs, and gave 
them, by way of security, bills drawn by him upon the owner of the ship and 
upon the consignee of the cargo, and also an instrument of hypothecation, by 
which he took upon himself and his owner the risk of the voyage, made the 
money repayable at all events, and the ship subject to seizure, and to process of 
the Admiralty Courts at any place, should the bills be not accepted or paid, the 
plaintiffs forbearing all interest beyond the amount necessary to insure the ship 
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to eover their advances :—Held, that a Court of Admiralty would not enforce 
this instrument; and, therefore, that the plaintiffs took no interest in the ship. 

2. The master has no authority to hypothecate the ship to secure advances for 
repairs, unless repayment is made to depend on the arrival of the ship. 


DESTRUCTION OF GOODS BY BLOWING THEM UP, 


In the Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey. On error to the Su- 
preme Court, November Term, 1851. The American Print Works vs, Law- 
rence \Stleds same. 

In $ against the Mayor of New York for destroying goods by blowin 
them up, the defendant pleaded i A statute of the State of "ee York etd 
ing the duty upon the Mayor of New York, in order to stop the progress of any 
conflagration, with the concurrence of two Aldermen, to direct any buildings 
likely to take fire and convey fire to others, to be pulled down and destroyed. 
That the defendant, as Mayor, acting under such advice and concurrence, did 
destroy certain buildings for that purpose which were peculiarly exposed to the 
fire, and but for his action would have been immediately burned up with their 
contents, and would have communicated the flames to adjoining buildings unless 
instantly demolished, That the immediate destruction of these buildings was 
necessary, Without waiting to remove the goods, in order to prevent the spread 
of the conflagration, &c., whereupon the defendant says he did necessarily and 
unavoidably blow up and destroy certain goods in plaintiffs’ declaration men- 
tioned, &c. :—Held to be a good plea. 

2. The statute, under which the buildings were destroyed, being a constitu- 
tional and valid law, and the act by which they were destroyed being a lawful 
act, the defendant, as a public officer, was not liable personally for the necessary 
and unavoidable consequences of such act. 

3. The defendant, secondly, set up a justification arising out of the eommon 
law doctrine of necessity. ‘That to prevent the spread of the conflagration and 
the destruction of a large portion of the city, the immediate destruction of the 
buildings was necessary, without waiting to remove the goods therein: and that 
for this purpose the defendant, a resident citizen, &c., caused the said buildin 
to be blown up, and did thereby necessarily and unavoidably destroy the eoedh, 
&c. :—Held a good plea. 

4. In order to justify the destruction of property under the plea of necessity, 
in order to prevent the spread of a conflagration, it is not necessary to show any 
individual or personal interest in the defendant in the property at stake. 

5. The common law doctrine of necessity considered. 

6. The exposition of the statutes of any State, by the courts of that State, 
ought to be regarded as of binding authority in the construction of such statutes 
by courts of other States. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PILOTAGE LAW OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the Supreme Court of the United States, December Term, 1851. 
Aanon B, Cootey, plaintiff in error, ) 


0S. 

The Board of Wardens of the port of Phila- In we ties bd. se 
de)phia, to the use of the Society for the E t mn Di Ne rg a2 ya 
Relief of Distressed Pilots, their Widows en See 
and Children. 


Mr. Justice Curtis delivered the opinion of the Court. 

These cases are brought here by writs of error to the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

They are actions to recover half-pilotage fees under the 29th section of the 
act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, passed on the second day of March, 1803. 
The plaintiff in error alleges that the highest court of the State has decided 
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inst_a right claimed by him under the Constitution of the United States. 

hat right is to be exempted from the payment of the sums of money demand- 
ed pursuant to the State law above referred to, because that law contravenes 
several provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

The particular section of the State law drawn in question is as follows :— 

“That every ship or vessel arriving from or bound to any foreign port or 

lace, aud every ship or vessel of the burden of seventy-five tons or more, sail- 
ing from or bound to any port not within the river Delaware, shall be obliged 
to receive a pilot, And it shall be the duty of the master of every such ship or 
vessel, within thirty-six hours next after the arrival of such ship or vessel at the 
city of Philadelphia, to make report to the Master Warden of the name of such 
ship or vessel, her draught of water, and the name of the pilot who shall have 
eonductcd her to the port. And when any such vessel shall be outward bound, 
the master of such vessel shall make known to the Wardens the name of such 
vessel, and of the pilot who is to conduct her to the Capes, and her draught of 
water at that time. And it shall be the duty of the Wardens to enter every 
such vessel in a book to be by them kept for that purpose, without fee or re- 
ward. And if the master of any ship or vessel shall neglect to make such re- 
port, he shal! forfeit and pay the sum of sixty dollars. And if the mastet of 
any such ship or vessel shall refuse or neglect to take a pilot, the master, own- 
er, or consignee of such vessel shall forfeit and pay to the Warden aforesaid a 
sum equal to the half-pilotage of such ship or vessel, to the use of the Society 
for the Relief, &c., to be recovered as pilotage in the manner hereinafter di- 
rected: Provided, always, that where it shall appear to the Warden that, in case 
of an inward bound vessel, a pilot did not offer before she had reached Reedy 
Island; or, in case of an outward bound vessel, that a pilot could not be obtained 
for twenty-four hours after such vessel was ready to depart, the penalty afore- 
said, for not having a pilot, shall not be incurred.” It constitutes one section 
of “an act to establish a Board of Wardens for the port of Philadelphia, and 
for the regulation of Pilots and Pilotage, &c.,” and the scope of the act is in 
conformity with the title to regulate the whole subject of the pilotage of that 

ort. 

We think this particular regulation, concerning half-pilotage fees, is an appro- 
priate part of a general system of regulations of this subject. Testing it by 
the practice of commercial States and countries legislating on this subject, we 
find it has usually been deemed necessary to make similar provisions. Numer- 
ous laws of this kind are cited in the learned argument of the counsel for the 
defendant in error; and their fitness, as a part of a system of pilotage, in many 
places, may be inferred from their existence in so many different States and 
countries. Like other laws, they are framed to meet the most usual cases, gue 
frequentius accidunt; they rest upon the propriety of securing lives and property 
exposed to the perils of a dangerous navigation, by taking on board a person 
peculiarly skilled to encounter or avoid them; upon the policy of discouraging 
the commanders of vessels from refusing to receive such persons on board at 
the proper times and places; and upon the expediency and even intrinsic justice 
of not suffering those who have incurred labor, and expense, and danger, to 
place themselves in a position to render important service generally necessary, 
to go unrewarded, because the master of a particular vessel either rashly refuses 
their proffered assistance, or, contrary to the general experience, does not need 
it. There are many cases in which an offer to perform, accompanied by present 
ability to perform, is deemed by law equivalent to performance. The laws of 
commercial States and countries have made an offer of pilotage service one of 
those cases; and we cannot pronounce a law which does this to be so far re- 
moved from the usual and fit scope of laws for the regulation of pilots and pi- 
lotage, as to be deemed, for this cause, a covert attempt to legislate upon another 
subject under the appearance of legislating on this one. 

It is urged that the second section of the act of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania of the 11th of June, 1832, proves that the State had other objects in view 
than the regulation of pilotage. That section is as follows:— 
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“ And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That from and after 
the first day of July next, no health fee or half-pilotage shall be charged on any 
American vessel engaged in the Pennsylvania coal trade.” 

It must be mashes that the fair objects of alaw imposing half-pilotage when 
a pilot is not received, may be omit, and at the same time some classes of 
vessels exempted from such a charge. Thus, the very section of the act of 
1893, now under consideration, does not apply to coasting vessels of less bur- 
den than seventy-five tons, nor to those bound to or sailing from a port in the 
river Delaware. The purpose of the law being to cause masters of such ves- 
sels as generally need a pilot to employ one, and to secure to the pilots a fair — 
remuneration for cruising in search of vessels, or waiting for employment in 
port, there is an obvious propriety in having reference to the number, size, and 
nature of the employment of vessels frequenting the port; and it will be found, 
by an examination of the different system of these regulations which have from 
time to time been made in this and other countries, that the legislative disere- 
tion has been constantly exercised in making discriminations, founded on differ- 
— both in the character of the trade, and the tonnage of the vessels engaged 

erein. 

We do not perceive any thing in the nature, or extent of this particular dis- 
crimination in favor of vessels engaged in the coal trade, which would enable us 
to declare it to be other than a fair exercise of legislative discretion, acting upon 
the subject of the regulation of the pilotage of this port of Philadelphia, with 
a View to operate upon the masters of those vessels, who, as a pert rule, 
ought to take a pilot, and with the further view of relieving from the charge of 
half-pilotage, such vessels, as from their size, or the nature of their employment, 
should be exempted from contributing to the support of pilots, except so far as 
they actually receive their services. in our judgment, though this law of 1832 
has undoubtedly modified the 29th section of the act of 1803, and both are to 
be taken together as giving the rule on this subject of half-pilotage, yet this 
change in the rule has not changed the nature of the law, nor deprived it of the 
character and attributes of a law for the regulation of pilotage. 

Nor do we consider that the appropriation of the sums received under this 
section of the act, to the use of the Society for the Relief of Distressed and 
Decayed Pilots, their Widows and Children, has any legitimate tendency to im- 
press on it the character of a revenue law. Whether these sums shall go direct- 
ly to the use of the individual pilots by whom the service is tendered, or shall 
form a common fund to be administered by trustees for the benefit of such pi- 
lots and their families as may stand in peculiar need of it, is a matter resting in 
Poe discretion, in the proper exercise of which the pilots alone are inter- 
ested. 

For these reasons we cannot yield our assent to the argument, that this pro- 
vision of law is in conflict with the second and third clauses of the tenth section 
o* the first article of the Constitution, which prohibit a State, without the as- 
sent of Congress, from laying any imposts or duties on imports, or exports, or 
tonnage. This provision of the Constitution was intended to operate upon sub- 
jects actually existing and well understood when the Constitution was formed. 
Imposts and duties on imports, exports, and tonnage, were then known to the 
Commerce of the civilized world to be as distinct from fees and charges for pi- 
lotage, and from the penalties by which commercial States enforced their pilot 
laws, as they were from charges for wharfage, or towage, or any other local port 
charges for services rendered to vessels or cargoes; and to declare that such 
pilot fees or penalties are embraced within the words imposts or duties on im- 
ports, exports, or tonnage, would be to confound things essentially different, and 
which must have been known to be actually different, by those who used this lan- 
guage. Itcannot be denied that a tonnage duty or an impost on imports or exports 
may be levied under the name of pilot dues or penalties; and certainly it is the thing 
and not the name which is to be considered. But having previously stated that in 
this instance the law complained of does not pass the appropriate line which limits 
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laws for the regulation of pilots and pilotage, the suggestion that this law levies 
a duty on tonnage, or on imports, or exports, is not admissible; and if so, it 
also follows that this law is not repugnant to the first clause of the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution, which declares that all daties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; for if it is 
not to be deemed a law levying a duty, impost, or excise, the want of uniform- 
ity throughout the United States is not objectionable. Indeed, the necessity of 
conforming regulations of pilotage to the local peculiarities of each port, and 
the consequent impossibility of having its charges uniform throughout the Uni- 
ted States, would be sufficient of itself to prove that they could not have been 
intended to be embraced within this clause of the Constitution; for it cannot 
be rr uniformity was required, when it must have been known to be im- 
racticable. 

It is further objected that this law is repugnant to the fifth clause of the ninth 
section of the first article of the Constitution; namely, ‘“ No preference shall be 
given by any regulation of Commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another; nor shall vessels, to or from one State, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another.” 

But, as already stated, pilotage fees are not duties within the meaning of the 
Constitution; and certainly Pennsylvania does not give a preference to the port 
of Philadelphia, by requiring the masters, owners, or consignees of vessels sail- 
ing to or from that port, to pay the charges imposed by the 29th section of the act 
of 1803. Itis an objection to and not a ground of preference of a port, that a charge 
of this kind must be borne by vessels entering it, and accordingly the interests of 
the port require, and penny: produce such alleviations of these charges, as its 
growing Commerce from time to time renders consistent with the general policy 
of the pilot laws, This State, by its act of the 24th of March, 1851, has es- 
sentially modified the law of 1803, and further exempted many vessels from the 
charge now in question. Similar changes may be observed in the laws of New 
York, Massachusetts, and other commercial States, and they undoubtedly spring 
from the conviction that burdens of this kind, instead of operating to give a 
preference to a port, tend to check its Commerce, and that sound policy requires 
bes to be lessened and removed as early as the necessities of the system will 
allow. 

In addition to what has been said respecting each of these constitutional ob- 
jections to this law, it may be observed that similar Jaws have existed, and been 
= ag on in the States since the adoption of the Federal Constitution; that 

y the act of the 7th of August, 1789, (1 Stat. at Large, 54,) Congress declared 
that all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, and ports of the United States, 
shall continue to be regulated in conformity with the existing laws of the States, 
&e., and that this contemporaneous construction of the Constitution, since acted 
on with such uniformity, in a matter of much public interest and importance, is 
entitled to great weight, in determining whether such a law is repugnant to the 
Constitution, as levying a duty not uniform throughout the United States, or as 
giving a preference to the ports of one State over those of another, or as oblig- 
ing vessels to or from one State to enter, clear, or pay dutiesin another. Stuart 
vs. Laird, 1 Cranch, 299; Martin vs, Hunter, 1 Whea., 304; Cohen vs. Com. 
monwealth of Virginia, 6 Whea. 264; Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, 16 Peters, 621. 

_ The opinion of the court is, that the law now in question is not repugnant to 
either of the above mentioned clauses of the Constitution. 

It remains to consider the objection that it is repugnant to the third clause of 
the eighth section of the first article :—‘ The Congress shall have power to reg- 
ulate Commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes.” 

That the power to regulate Commerce includes the regulation of navigation, 
we consider settled. And when we look to the nature of the service performed 
by pilots, to the relation which that service and its compensations bear to navi- 
gation between the several States, and between the ports of the United States 
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and foreign countries, we are brought to the conclusion that the regulation of 
the qualifications of pilots, of the modes and times of offering and rendering 
their services, of the responsibilities which shall rest upon them, of the powers 
they shal] possess, of the compensation they may demand, and of the penalties 
by which their rights and duties may be enforced, do constitute regulations of 
navigation, and consequently of Commerce, within the just meaning of the 
elause of the Constitution. 

The power to regulate navigation is the power to prescribe rules in conform- 
ity with which navigation must be carried on. It extends to the persons who 
conduct it, as well as to the instruments used. Accordingly, the first Congress 
assembled under the Constitution, passed laws requiring the masters of shi 
and vessels of the United States to be citizens of the United States, and esta 
lished many rules for the government and regulation of officers and seamen. 
(1 Stats. at Large, 55, 131.) These have been from time to time added to and 
changed ; and we are not aware that their validity has been questioned. 

Now, a pilot, so far as respects the navigation of the vessel in that part of the 
voyage which is his pilotage ground, is the temporary master charged with the 
safety of the vessel and cargo and of the lives of those on board, and intrust- 
ed with the command of the crew. He is not only one of the persons engaged 
in navigation, but he occupies a most important and responsible place among 
those thus engaged. And if Congress has power to regulate the seamen who 
assist the pilot in the management of the vessel, a power never denied, we can 
perceive no valid reason why the pilot should be beyond the reach of the same 
power. It is true, that according to the usages of modern Commerce on the 
ocean, the pilot is on board only during a part of the voyage between ports of 
different states, or between ports of the United States and foreign countries, 
but if he is on board for such a purpose and during so much of the voyage as 
to be engaged in navigation, the power to regulate navigation extends to him 
while thus engaged, as clearly as it would if he were to reman on board through- 
out the whole passage from port to port. For it is a power which extends to 
every part of the voyage, and may regulate those who conduct, or assist in con- 
ducting navigation in one part of a voyage as much as in another part, or during 
the whole voyage. 

Nor should it be lost sight of, that this subject of the regulation of pilots 
and pilotage, has an intimate connection with, and an important relation to the 
general subject of Commerce with foreign nations and among the several states, 
over which it was one main object of the Constitution to create a national con- 
trol. Confliets between the laws of neighboring states, and discriminations, 
favorable, or adverse to Commerce, with particular foreign nations might be ere- 
ated by State laws regulating pilotage, deeply affecting that equality of commer- 
cial rights, and that freedom from State interference, which those who formed 
the Constitution were so anxious to secure, and which the experience of 
more than half a century has taught us to value so highly. The apprehension 
of this danger is not speculative merely, for in 1837, Congress actually inter- 
posed to relieve the Commerce of the country from serious embarrassment, 
arising from the laws of different States, situate upon waters which are the boun- 
dary between them. This was done by an enactment of the 2d March, 1837, in 
the following words :— 

“ Be it enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the master or commander 
of any vessel, coming into or going out of any port situate upon waters which 
are the boundary between two States, to employ any pilot duly licensed or au- 
thorized by the laws of either of the States bounded on the said waters, to pilot 
said vessel to or from said port—any law, usage, or custom, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

The act of 1789, (1 Stat. at Large 54,) already referred to, contains a clear 
legislative exposition of the Constitution by the first Congress, to the effeet that 
the power to regulate pilots was conferred on Congress by the Constitution; as 
does also the act of March the 2d, 1837, the terms of which have just been given. 
The weight to be allowed to this contemporaneous construction, and the prac- 
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tice of Congress under it, has, in another construction, been adverted to. And 
a majority of the court are of opinion, that a regulation of pilots is a regulation 
of Commerce, within the grant to Congress of the commercial power, contained 
in the third clause of the eighth seetion of the first article of the Constitution. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to consider whether this law of Pennsylva- 
nia, being a regulation of Commeree, is valid. 

The act of Congress of the 7th of August, 1'789, sec. 4, is as follows :— 

“That all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, and ports of the United 
States, shall continue to be regulated in conformity with the existing laws of 
the States, tes: wherein such pilots may be, or with such laws as the 
States may respectively hereafter enact for the purpose, until further legislative 
provision shall be made by Congress.” 

If the law of Pennsylvania, now in question, had been in existence at the 
date of this act of Congress, we might hold it to have been adopted by Con- 
gress, and thus made a law of the United States, and so valid. Beeause this 
act does, in effect, give the force of an act of Congress, to the then existing 
State laws on this subject, so long as they should continue unrepealed by the 
State which enacted them. 

But the law on which these actions are founded was not enacted till 1803. 
What effect then can be attributed to so much of the act of 1789, as declares, 
that pilots shall continue to be regulated in conformity “ with such laws as the 
States may respectively hereafter enact for the purpose, until further legislative pro- 
vision shall be made by Congress.” 

If the States were divested of the power to legisla‘e on this subject by the 
grant of the commercial power to Congress, it is plain this act could not confer 
upon them power thus to legislate. If the Constitution excluded the States 
from making any law regulating Commerce, certainly Congress cannot regrant 
in any manner or reconvey to the States that power. And yet this act of 1789 
gives its sanction only to Jaws enacted by the States. This necessarily implies 
a constitutional power to legislate; for only arule created by the sovereign power 
of a State, aeting in its legislative capacity, can be deemed a law enacted by a 
State j-and if the State has so limited its sovereign power that it no longer ex- 
tends to a particular subject, manifestly it cannot, in any proper sense, be said 
to enact laws thereon. 

Entertaining these views we are brought directly and unavoidably to the eon- 
sideration of the question, whether the grant of the commercial power to Con- 
gress, did per se deprive the States of all power to regulate pilots. This ques- 
tion has never been decided by this court, nor, in our judgment, has any case de- 
pending upon all the considerations which must govern this one, come before 
this court. The grant of commercial power to Congress does not contain any 
terms which expressly exclude the States from exercising any authority over its 
subject matter. If they are excluded it must be because the nature of the power, 
thus granted to Congress, requires that a similar authority should not exist in 
the States. If it were conceded on the one side, that the nature of this power, 
like that to legislate for the District of Columbia, is absolutely and totally re- 
pugnant to the existence of similar power in the States, probably no one would 
deny that the grant of the power to Congress, as effectually and perfectly ex- 
cludes the States from all future legislation on the subject, as if express words 
had been used to exclude them. 

And on the other hand, if it were admitted that the existence of this power 
in Congress, like the power of taxation, is compatible with the existence of a 
similar power in the States, then it would be in conformity with the contempory 
exposition of the Constitution, (Federalist No. 32,) and with the judicial construe- 
tion, given from time to time by this court, after the most deliberate consider- 
ation, to hold that the mere grant of such a power to Congress, did not imply a 
prohibition on the States to exercise the same power; that it is not the mere 
existence of such a power, but its exercise by Congress, which may be incom- 
patible with the exercise of the same power by the States, and that the States 
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may legislate in the absence of Congressional regulations. Sturgis vs. Crowin- 
shield, 4 Whea. 193, Houston vs. Moore, 5 Whea. 1, Wilson vs. Blackbird Creek 
Co., 2 Peters, 251. 

The diversities of opinion, therefore, which have existed on this subject, have 
arisen from the different views taken of the nature of this power. But when 
the nature of a power like this is spoken of, when it is said that the nature of 
the power requires that it should be exercised exclusively by Congress, it must 
be intended to refer to the subjects of that power, and to say they are of such 
a nature as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. Now the power to 
regulate Commerce, embraces a vast field, containing not only many, but exceed- 
ingly various subjects quite unlike in their nature; some imperatively demand- 
ing a single uniform rule, operating equally on the Commerese of the United 
States in every port; and some, like the subject now in question, as imperatively 
demanding that diversity, which alone can meet the local necessities of navi- 

tion. 

o" Either absolutely to affirm, or deny that the nature of this power requires 
exclusive legislation by Congress, is to lose sight of the nature of the subjects 
of this power, and to assert concerning all of them, what is really applicable but 
to a part. Whatever subjects of this power are in their nature national, or ad- 
mit of only one uniform system, or plan of regulation, may justly be said to be 
of such a nature as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. That this can- 
not be affirmed of laws for the regulation of pilots and pilotage is plain. The 
act of 1789 contains a clear and authoritative declaration by the first Congress, 
that the nature of this subject is such, that until Congress should find it neces- 
sary to exert its power, it should be left to the legislation of the States; that it 
is local and not national ; that it is likely to be best provided for, not by one 
— or plan of regulations, but by as many as the legislative discretion of 

e several States should deem applicable to the local peculiarities of the ports 
within their limits. 

Viewed in this light, so much of this act of 1789 as declares that pilots shall 
continue to be regulated “ by such laws as the States may respectively hereafter 
enact for that purpose.” instead of being held to be inoperative, as an attempt 
to confer on the States a power to legislate, of which the Constitution had de- 
prived them, is allowed an appropriate and important signification. It manifests 
the understanding of Congress, at the outset of the government, that the nature 
of this subject is not such as to require its exclusive legislation. The practice 
of the States, and of the national government, has been in conformity with this 
declaration, from the origin of the national government to this time; and the 
nature of the subject when examined, is such as to leave no doubt of the supe- 
rior fitness and propriety, not to say the absolute necessity, of different systems 
of regulation, drawn from local knowledge or experience, and conformed to 
local wants. low then can we say, that by the mere grant of power to regu- 
late Commerce, the States are deprived of ali power to legislate on this subject, 
because from the nature of the power the legislation of Congress must be ex- 
elusive. This would be to affirm that the nature of the power is in any case, 
something different from the nature of the subject to which, in such case, the 
power extends, and that the nature of the power necessarily demands, in all 
cases, exclusive legislation by Congress, while the nature of one of the subjects 
of that power, not only does not require such exclusive legislation, but may be 
best provided for by many different systems enacted by the States, in conformity 
with the circumstances of the ports within their limits. In construeting an in- 
strument designed for the formation of a government, and in determining the 
extent of one of its important grants of power to legislate, we can make no 
such distinction between the nature of the power and the nature of the subject 
on which that power was intended practically to operate, nor consider the grant 
more extensive by affirming of the power, what is not true of its subject now 
in question. 

It is the opinion of the majority of the court that the mere grant to Congress 
of the power to regulate Commerce, did not deprive the States of power to 
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regulate pilots ; and that although Congress has legislated on this subject, its 
legislation manifests an intention, with a single exeeption, not to regulate this 
subject, but to leave its regulation to the several States. To these precise ques- 
tions, which are all we are called on to decide, this opinion must be understood 
to be confined. It does not extend to the question what other subjects, under 
the commercial power are within the exclusive control of Congress, or may be 
regulated by the States in the absence of all Congressional legislation; nor to 
the general question how far any regulation of a subject by Congress, may be 
deemed to operate as an exclusion of all legislation by the States upon the 
same subject. We decide the precise questions before us, upon what we deem 
sound principles, applicable to this particular subject in the state in which the 
legislation of Congress has left it. We go no further. 
e have not adverted to the practical consequences of holding that the States 
ewe no power to legislate for the regulation of pilots, though in our appre- 
ension these would be of the most serious importance. For more than sixty 
years this subject has been acted on by the States, and the systems of some of 
them created, and of others essentially modified during that period. To hold 
that pilotage fees and penalties demanded and received during that time, have 
been illegally exacted, under color of void laws, would work an amount of 
mischief which a clear conviction of constitutional duty, if entertained, must 
foree us to occasion, but which could be viewed by no just mind without deep 
regret. Nor would the mischief be limited to the past. If Congress were now 
ok pie ea adopting the existing State laws, if enacted without authority, 
and in violation of the Constitution, it would seem to us to be a new and ques- 
tionable mode of legislation. 

If the grant of commercial power in the Constitution has deprived the States 
of all power to legislate for the regulation of pilots, if their laws on this sub- 
ject are mere usurpations upon the exclusive power of the general government, 
and utterly void, it may be doubted whether Congress could, with propriety, 
recognize them as laws, and adopt them as its own acts, and how are the legis- 
latures of the States to proceed in future, to watch over and amend these laws, 
as the progressive wants of a growing Commerce will require, when the mem- 
bers of those legislatures are made aware that they cannot legislate on this sub- 
ject without violating the oaths they have taken to support the Constitution of 
the United States. 

We are of opinion that this State law was enacted by virtue of a power, re- 
siding in the State to legislate ; that it is not in conflict with any law of Con- 
grees, that it does not interfere with any system which Congress has established 

y making regulations, or by intentionally leaving individuals to their own un- 
restricted action; that this law is therefore valid, and the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania in each case must be affirmed. 





LOSS OF A BAGGAGE CHECK BY A PASSENGER DOES NOT RELIEVE A RAILROAD 
COMPANY FROM LIABILITY. 

In the First District Court, (New York City, 1852.) Judge Green presiding, 
Patrick Cass vs. The New York and New Haven Railroad Company. 

This was an action to recover $100 00, the value of a trunk and contents 
placed in possession of the baggage-keeper, in June last, but not delivered. It 
appears that Bedura Ann Kelley took the cars at Stamford, Connecticut, for 

ew York, gave her trunk to the agent of the cars and received a check for it, 
but lost the cheek on the road; and the agent on the arrival of the cars at 
Canal street, refused to deliver the trunk to her, although she pointed it out to 
him and told him she had lost the ticket; also, that she could not read and did 
not know the number of the ticket. She again demanded the trunk, but he re- 
fused, and she asked him to keep it for her till she called for it, She being sick 
was subsequently taken to Bellevue Hospital, and did not leave there for five 
months. When she came out she sold and assigned the trunk and contents to 
plaintiff, who went with her to the depot and demanded the trunk of the man- 
aging agent, but on search being made it could not be found. 
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The Judge held that in common law, the railroad company is liable for the loss 
of baggage intrusted to their care, and the giving a check to a passenger desig- 
nating the number of the baggage was intended to furnish the passenger with 
additional security, and the loss of the check does not relieve the company from 
liability, unless some other person presents the check, and in good faith and 
without notice the baggage is delivered to the party so offering the check. 
Nothing of the kind was shown here, and the plaintiff is entitled to judgment 
for $100 (being amount of claim) and costs. 





ACTION FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT TO DELIVER PART OF A CARGO OF GUM. 


When a contract is made between two firms to purchase goods on joint account, but bought in the 
name of only one of them, the original terms of purchase cannot be varied without consent—and 
the silent party is entitled to his proportion of the gross bulk, at the price and upon the terms 
originally contracted for. P 

Court of Common Pleas, New York, before Judge Woodruff, May, 1852. 
Davenport vs. Tilden and Blodgett, in action for a breach of contract to deliver 
to plaintiff part of a cargo of gum copal. 

The transaction occurred in September, 1850, at which time a cargo of gum 
copal, belonging to Grinnell, Minturn & Co., was on board the ship Emily, ying 
at this port. The defendants and a Mr. Gillespie, agent for the plaintiff, both 
wished to purchase it, and thinking it might be got on better terms if but one of 
the parties offered for it, the defendants entered into a written contract with the 
plaintiff, through his agent, Gillespie, by which they agreed that, if they bought 
the cargo, they would sell to Davenport & Co, from 30,000 lbs. to 40,000 lbs. of 
it, at the same price, and on the same terms and proportion, as they would pay 
for it themselves. From the evidence for the defendants, it appeared that when 
Gillespie was negotiating the contract for the plaintiff, he informed the defend- 
ants that Davenport & Co. were a house in this city, which was not the fact, Mr. 
Davenport having no partner, nor ever intimated that he had one. As the par- 
ties did not wish Grinnell & Co. to know that the cargo was purchased on their 
joint account, it was agreed that the plaintiff should not be delivered his part of 
it on shipboard, and the whole cargo was brought on shore and stored by the de- 
fendants. From the time the purchase was thus consummated by the defendants, 
until early in the following December, various interviews took place between the 
plaintiff and defendants in relation to his claim for half the cargo, which the de- 
fendants would not deliver, except on terms which the plaintiff would not accede 
to. The defendants alleged that they had contracted to sell the gum not to the 
plaintiff alone, or on his eredit only, but to the firm of Davenport & Co., and 
that they would not take his paper for it. The defendants also alleged that in 
their bargain with Grinnell, Minturn & Co., although they were to have a credit 
of six months, they also had the option of paying cash and receiving a discount, 
and that they would pay cash, and the plaintiff must do so also. After various 
negotiations on the subject, the defendants, early in December, notified Daven- 
port & Co., that they were ready to deliver the gum on received approved paper 
for it, and if Davenport & Co. did not comply with this offer, they would consider 
the contract at an end. The defendants purchased the gum at 10} cents, and it 
appeared that from September to February good gum could be purchased for 
9} cents, at six and eight months, but shortly after it rose 10 per cent. 

The Court charged the jury. The first question which they had to determine 
was whether the defendants made the contract as set forth in the complaint. It 
was not denied by defendants that they had signed the paper which was read in 
evidence. But it is denied that by this writing the defendants entered into a con- 
tract with plaintiff alone. On the contrary, it is said that it was made with two 
persons at least, and on the credit of more than one individual. 

If the contract was made with Davenport and another, the plaintiff cannot 
maintain his action in his own sole name, in the absence of a transfer to him of 
the interest of his co-contractor. On this part of the case, the court had to let 
in evidence in order to see if Davenport & Co. meant only J. D. Davenport and 
no one else ; add whether J. D. Davenport was in fact the only party for whom 
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the agreement had been made; or whether putting in the word “ company” was 
a mistake of whieh he could avail himself in carrying out the contract. The tes- 
timony of the plaintiff, to which there is no contradiction, shows that whatever 
may have been the representations of Mr. Gillespie, or however it was under- 
stood by Tilden, in point of fact, the plaintiff had no partner, and the agreement 
was only for his own benefit, and not that of any one else. And if so, although 
the defendant may not be bound by it if there was any misrepresentation, still, 
if it is a fact that Davenport had no partner, he is, therefore, a proper party to 
stand here in court and assert his right to the performance of this agreement. 
But if the defendants contracted on the credit of a firm, and on the representa- 
tions of plaintiff’s agent that he or other persons were partners of Davenport, 
the defendants were not bound to deliver the property on the credit of one per- 
son only. And I do not understand that defendant ever refused to deliver the 
gum ona demand made in the name of Davenport & Co., or that the plaintiff 
ever claimed it on the credit of Davenport & Co. But if your reflections lead 
you to the conclusion that from the position of Davenport’s agent, Gillespie, and 
the knowledge which Tilden had on the subject, the agreement was intended and 
understood by the parties, to be between the defendants and plaintiff alone, then 
it is my duty to say that the defendants, on effecting a purchase of the cargo, 
were bound to sell not less than 30,000 Ibs. of it to the plaintiff, on the same 
terms as they paid for it; and also, that the plaintiff was entitled to an equal pro- 
portion of it in respect to quality, and on the same terms of sale as the defend- 
ants made with Grinnell, Minturn & Co., from whom they purchased it. And 
the subsequent agreement between Tilden and Grinnell, that Tilden might pay 
eash and receive a discount, could not affect the plaintiff’s right. It was said 
that Tilden could make an after arrangement, by which he was to pay cash, and 
then say to Davenport that he should also pay cash ; but, according to the terms 
of the contract, if the sale was made at six months’ credit on the purchaser’s own 
note, then the plaintiff was entitled to receive his portion of the cargo from Til- 
den, at six months’ credit on his own note. Because it was the duty of the sell- 
er, before he made the agreement, to inquire whether Davenport was entitled to 
have it on his own note. If you come to the conclusion that Tilden was entitled 
to have the notes of Davenport & Co., and that Davenport did not comply with 
the contract by offering such notes, then you must find for the defendants. If 
you find for the plaintiff, you will give him the difference between the price at 
which the defendants agreed to sell, and the market value of gum of like quality 
and quantity at the time it was deliverable according to the contract. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff—damages $184. 





SUIT FOR COLLISION. 


In the United States District Court, May 22d, 1852. Before Judge Judson. 
Charles E. Kelsey and another, vs. the schooner William Kallahan. 

The schooner Archelaus, Charles E. Kelsey master, on the night of the 13th 
of October, 1851, that being a bright and clear moonlight night, was beating her 
way down the North River, W. 8. W., flood tide, close hauled on her starboard 
tack, five points on the wind, full and by. At the same time the schooner W. 
Kallahan, P. M’Dermot master, was laying her course up the river, with the wind 
free, heading rather towards the New Jersey shore. The two vessels were seen 
by each at the distance of about half a mile. The collision took place west of 
the middle of the river, at a point about two-thirds over from the east shore. The 
Archelaus was struck on her lee bow, between her stem and fore rigging, going 
down immediately, and proved a total loss, 

Two questions have arisen:—Ist. Has the court jurisdiction of the subject 
matter of the controversy? On this point the facts are admitted, and out of this 
admission the question is raised. ‘The collision occurred on the North River, 
within the Southern District of New York. At the precise time when the libel 
was filed in the clerk’s office, the schooner W. Kallahan was on a voyage from 
Albany to Philadelphia, and was not within the Southern District of New York 
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—and that, at a subsequent day, she came within the district, and was here at- 
tached by the process on this libel, and is now responding to the libel. 

The time of service of process is the true period of the commencement of a 
suit, and the jurisdiction attaches to the case from that day. The cause is there- 
fore properly here. 

2d. On whom shall the loss fall is the next question. After ascertaining the 
position of each vessel, as above stated, there is one important fact proved to the 
entire satisfaction of the court, which must be deemed a controlling fact in the 
case. 

At the time of the collision, the schooner William Kallahan had no sufficient 
look-out. The man placed forward was part way down the ladder of the fore- 
eastle, and did not desery the Archelaus, and gave no order to the man at the 
wheel of the approach of danger. It was peculiarly his duty and business, in a 
sm like that, to have remained at his post, and there is no doubt that if he had 

een at his post, the collision would not have occurred. 

As a strong corroborating fact, it appears that the man at the helm, immediate- 
ly upon the accident, found fault with the look-cut because timely notice had not 
been given him, and in his testimony he adds, that the sails of his vessel pre- 
vented his seeing the Archelaus until she was about being struck. 

The rule of law is well settled, that a vessel with the wind free must give way 
in time to a vessel close hauled on the wind, and that a vessel so sailing should 
not only have a look-out, but that he should do his proper duty. 

The evidence in the case shows that the fault rests with the William Kallahan, 
and she must stand responsible for the consequences, 

Decree for libellants, with reference to a commissioner to ascertain the dam- 
age. 


DAMAGES FOR INJURIES RECEIVED IN RAILROAD CARS, 


An action was brought before Judge Campbell, in the New York Superior 
Court, by Patrick Carroll against the New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany, to recover damages for injuries received while riding in the cars of that 
company. 

ra that, on the 25th of October, 1851, the plaintiff took his seat in 
the express train, with a ticket for New Rochelle, but as that train did not stop 
there, he was carried on to Stamford; and the conductor gave him a free ticket 
back to New Rochelle. Plaintiff got into the return train, which came into col- 
lision with a freight train, running out of time. Some of the brakemen on the 
forward part of the train were killed, and the plaintiff, being in the baggage car, 
was severely injured. 

The defendants admit their negligence in running their trains out of time, but 
they also charge negligence upon the part of the plaintiff, in leaving the seat in 
the passenger car, which had been provided for him, and going into the baggage 
car, a place of danger, contrary to the rules in the printed notices in the ears. 
They also rely upon the fact that the plaintiff was a passenger gratuitously. 

The court charged the jury that the defendants were bound to carry their pas- 
sengers with safety, using the utmost care and diligence, so far as human fore- 
sight could provide. If the plaintiff was in the cars as a free passenger, that 
will qualify the responsibility ; still, if he was there with license, they are respon- 
sible. The defendants’ negligence is not denied, but if both parties are alike 
guilty of negligence, the plaintiff cannot recover. But the negligence of the 
plaintiff must concur direetly with the injury; it must contribute directly, not 
remotely, not consequentially, to produce the injury. For instanee, if the bag- 
gage had fallen upon him, and injured him, while in the baggage ear, he would 
have been guilty of negligence. You will consider whether there was negligence 
on the part of the plaintiff. Admitting, also, that he was in an unsafe place, 
contrary to the rules of the company, you will consider whether he was not in 
there with the assent and knowledge of the conductor; if so, he was not there 
wrongfully. If you find that the plaintiff was not guilty of any negligence 
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which concurred to produce this injury, the defendants are liable. Verdict for 
plaintiff, $4,000. 


ACTION TO RECOVER MERCHANDISE WRONGFULLY DETAINED. 


In the Superior Court, New York, May 4th, 1852, before Judge Oakley. Da- 
vid Dows and Ira B. Carey vs. James B. Perrin and M. M. Caleb. 

This was an action to recover possession of 4,822 bushels of corn wrongfully 
detained by defendants, as alleged in complaint. 

The defendants answer, denying any title to the property in the plaintiffs, but 
affirming that it belonged to one L. W. Brainard, and that defendant Perrin was 
captain of the eanal-boat, on board of which the corn was shipped. 

It appeared that, August 7th, 1848, one Bloss negotiated with Niles & Wheeler, 
produce and forwarding merchants at Buffalo, for this corn, agreed upon the 
terms, and obtained the refusal of it for afew days. Soon, Bloss returned to 
the store with one J. F. Mack, and took from the elerk of Niles & Wheeler 
bills of lading of the corn, in the name of Mack, and consigned to the plaintiffs. 
The corn was shipped to New York in the boat of defendant Perrin, and the 
bills of lading were transmitted to the plaintiffs, who thereupon made advances 
to Mack, to the amount of the value of the property, upon the agreement that 
the same had been forwarded to them. Soon after Mack, who had for ten years 
before been engaged in business in Rochester, and dealing with plaintiffs, ab- 
seconded, Niles & Wheeler then telegraphed to plaintiffs that the corn had not 
been paid for, and, requesting them to hold the same to their account, immedi- 
ately resold it to P. Durfee & Co., and gave them the bill of lading, which by 
intermediate indorsements came into the hands of Brainard, whom defendants 
claim to be the owner. The defendant, Caleb, is the partner of Niles & Wheeler, 
in New York. 

It was contended that the clerk of Niles & Wheeler had no authority to 
make out the bills of lading, and consequently the sale to Mack was invalid. 

The Court charged the jury that Niles and Wheeler, by giving these bills of 
lading, transferred the property to Mack; and that as the plaintiffs had made 
advances upon these papers, the sale was to be deemed valid if the clerk had 
the power to sign the papers. The jury were, therefore, to consider whether the 
act of the clerk, in signing the papers and delivering them to Mack, was done 
by authority of Niles and Wheeler, either express or implied. No express au- 
thority is shown; but if he was held out to the world as an agent, in doing acts 
countenanced by the principal ; if he was in the habit of signing and delivering 
such papers, the law implies an authority. Again, the law implies an authority 
where there is a recognition of an act after it is done. Niles & Wheeler, in 
this case, telegraphed to plaintiffs that they had stopped the corn, and that it 
had not been paid for. The jury will consider whether this amounts to a re- 
cognition of the right of the clerk to ship the corn, and make the proper papers 
to the plaintiffs. If, from all the facts in the case, you conclude the authority 
existed, you will find for the plaintiffs. 

Verdict for the plaintiffs, $2,794 for amount, and $723 damages for detention. 





PROMISSORY NOTES—INDORSERS. 


In the Superior Court, May 24, 1852, before Judge Sanford. John D. Wil- 
liams vs. Isaac T, Storm and others. 

This was an action upon five promissory notes, made by the Empire Mills, 
December 10, 1850, amounting to $10,000, payable to defendant, indorsed by 
defendant and Austens & Spicer, to plaintiff. 

The defendants contend that the notes were indorsed for the accommodation 
of the makers, without consideration, and that they were negotiated at usurious 
rates of interest. 

It appeared in evidence that there had been previous dealings between the 
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makers and indorsers ; the makers having consigned to the indorsers large quan- 
tities of wool, for which the indorsers of these notes had given their acceptances 
to the Empire Mills, the makers in this case ; that at length the indorsers had 
told them that they could not take any more, and thereupon charged the balance 
on hand to them. The Empire Mills then made these notes, declaring on the 
face of them, that they were given for this wool, and got them discounted at 
12 per cent. 

pon this evidence the Court directed a verdict for plaintiff, subject to the 
opinion of the Court. 


COMMON CARRIER—BILL OF LADING. 


In the Supreme Court, New York, April 26, 1852. Before Judge Roosevelt. 
Henry Gilbert vs. Charles Folger and others. 

The plaintiff alleges that he delivered to defendants twenty-seven packages of 
goods to be forwarded by them to Buffalo, and shows a bill of lading, signed by 
defendants, acknowledging their receipt; but alleges that only twenty-five 
reached their destination. He brings suit to recover for the value of the two 
missing packages, and damages. 

The defendants answer that only twenty-five packages were in fact received 
by them, and aver that they gave a bill of lading for twenty-seven by mistake. 

The court instructed the jury that the bill of lading was not conclusive, but 
between the parties, was open to explanation and alteration, But it is incumbent 
on the defendants to show that it was made by mistake; and it is for you to 
consider whether they have conclusively explained it. You have the testimony 
of the carman that he delivered twenty-seven packages; while opposed to this is 
the written evidence of the pass-books and the manifest, together with that of 
the captain of the barge, showing that there were only twenty-five. It further 
appears that plaintiff requested defendants to enter twenty-seven instead of 
twenty-five in the bill of lading, although in fact the remaining two had not been 
brought down to them, as he was in haste to leave that evening. If you con- 
clude that the bill of lading is wrong, the defendants are not liable. Verdict for 
defendants. 


LIABILITIES OF HUSBANDS FOR DEBTS, ETC., OF THEIR WIVES, 


The following are sections of an “act in relation to the liabilities of husbands 
for the debts and contracts of their wives contracted before marriage,” passed at 
the last session of the Legislature of Maine, and approved by the Governor 
April 26, 1852. 

Sec. 1. Hereafter when any man shall marry, his property shall be exempt 
from any and all liabilities for the debts or contracts of his wife made or con- 
tracted before marriage; but an action to recover the same may be maintained 
against such husband and wife, and the property of said wife held in her own 
right, if any, shall alone be subject to attachment, levy, or sale on execution, to 
satisfy all liabilities for such debts and contracts, in the same manner as if she 
were unmarried, 

Sec. 2. In any such action the wife may defend alone or jointly with her hus- 
band, but no arrest of the person of such husband or wife shall be authorized 
upon any writ or execution arising under this act. 

Sec. 3. Any married woman under the age of twenty-one years shall have, 
and may exercise, all the rights, privileges and powers enumerated in the several 
acts now in force, securing to married women their rights in property, in the 
same manner, and with the same effect, as though she were of full age. 

Sec, 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its approval by 
the Governor. 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Ne ee 


ABUNDANCE OF CAPITAL AND GENERAL PROSPERITY—SALE OF RAILROAD BONDS—EFFECT OF THE 
INCREASED PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS UPON THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF OTHER 
COMMODITIES—PRICES OF PRODUCE IN THE PAST HAVE NOT BEEN DEPENDENT UPON THE SUPPLY 
OF COIN—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS STATEMENT BY COMPARATIVE TABLES—EXPLANATION OF THE 
CAUSE OF SUCH FLUCTUATIONS—THE TRUE SOURCE OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY—FREK TRADE 
AND PROTECTION—PROFITABLE EMPLOYMEKT FOR THE PEOPLE THE OBJECT OF BOTH PARTIES-~ 
MOVEMENTS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE—SHIPMENTS OF SPECIE—DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT TRE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS—IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES—IMPORTS ENTERED 
AT NEW YORK FOR MAY, AND COMPARATIVE TOTAL FROM JANUARY IsT FOR THREE ¥EARS— 
STOCK IN WAREHOUSE—IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS FOR SAME PERIODS—RECKIPTS FOR DUTIES— 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR MAY AND FROM JAN, IST—EXPORTS OF PRODUCE—CAUSES OF 
FLUCTUATIONS IN SHIPMENTS—DISBURSEMENT OF JULY DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST. 


Te past month has been characterized by unusual commercial activity, con- 
sidering the lateness of the season, and by a general buoyancy in monetary 
affairs. Capital continues abundant, and even under the increased demand from 
parties wishing to arrange their liabilities y vious to their summer recreation, 
there has been no advance in rates of interes. This ease in the money-market 
has led to less recklessness in business thin was generally expected. Real es- 
tate has advanced in price, not only near all the great centers of business, but 


generally throughout the country. This advance, however, has been very differ" 


ent from that usually seen during the fever of speculation, when all sections 
have improved indiscriminately, or the highest price has been paid for fictitious 
investments. The sales of late, particularly near the large cities, have been to 
more diser'minating purchasers, and few large prices have been paid except for a 
corresponding value. It is true that some property has improved more than 
others equally eligible, but there have been no active movements in “ water lots” 
or fancy building sites in “cities” not yet incorporated. If any investments have 
gone beyond the bounds of prudence, the most noticeable are the purchases of 
railroad bonds, large amounts of which have been placed either by public auction, 
or by receiving proposals from competing bidders. Where a road has become 
established, and the money borrowed forms but a part of the saleable value of 
the property mortgaged for its security, the investment would seem to be a safe 
one, even if the net income were not immediately sufficient to pay the interest 
upon the bonds. But where the original subscription has ail been sunk in un- 
productive labor, and the bonds issued represent nearly the whole saleable value 
of the road, then the prospect of an immediate permanent income becomes im- 
portant, and a careful examination of the claims of the borrower would seem a 
matter of common prudence. 

The problem of the effect the increased production of gold is likely to have 
upon the value of property has become still more interesting sinee the contribu- 
tion of Australia has been added to the golden tide. We have never felt the 
same anxiety which has prevailed in other quarters, because we have believed 
that the increase of capital, under present circumstances, would so far augment 
the facilities of trade, and stimulate production, that the present balance between 
supply and consumption would not be greatly disturbed. Were gold so readily 
supplied without effort, thet the mass of the people could secure a fortune in 
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idleness, then the increased consumption would tend to enhance prices. This 
result, however, is not at all likely to follow recent discoveries, and there is little 
reason to fear for any undue advance in prices of productive property. Even in 
the past, the highest prices of breadstuffs or of real estate, either here or abroad, 
have not been realized at the period of the greatest stock of the precious metals 
on deposit or in circulation, A single stormy day in harvest time has more effect 
on the price of flour than the arrival of millions of gold dust; at this very mo- 
ment, with a production of gold from California up to this time of over 
$200,000,000, good flour is selling in New York at about $4 00 per barrel. 
The same absence of any general connection between the values of the necessa- 
ries of life and the supply of the precious metals, will be found on reference to 
statistics in Europe. The following will show the comparative population of 
Great Britain, the stock of gold and silver coin, and the price of wheat per 


Population, Gold & silvercoin, Price of wheat. 


pubs: (het neweaendaan ° 3,000,000 £34,000,000 8 shillings. 
WO eek ck Ghs ba decsacces 8,600,000 180,000,000 ec tegs 
RIOD. b:kcida'e va'navese é dibs bi 5,500,000 226,000,000 86 
Siannnncnnenin ene-veslen geen 10,000,000 880,000,000 116 = * 
Ws 5040008 t4n0< apee scenes 12,800,000 313,000,000 ery 
WUTC dais ec aes cecnebe con 18,000,000 315,000,000 44 * 
SO6S a3... becdaen es His 18,500,000 405,000,000 42 * 


The high price in 1809 was owing to the combined influence of political 
«troubles and unfruitful seasons, and in 1829 the latter cause, together with the 

sliding scale, produced a similar result, although not to the same extent. 

There appears to be but little doubt, whatever the popular opinion may be 
upon this subjeet, that other eauses have done far more to depress or inflate 
prices, since the year 1700, than the relative supply of the precious metals. The 
real source of a nation’s prosperity is found in the blessing which attends upon 
national industry.» A working people, where each is left free to enjoy the pro- 
duct of his own toil, need no ‘‘ fostering” to become wealthy. In this, the friends 
of a high tariff and the advocates of free trade both agree, and from this point 
their views diverge. The latter believe that the people should be left free to 
choose their own pursuits and objects of toil; the former would compel them, as 
far as possible, to produce all they consume. If a man can earn two dollars in 
the business of his choice, during the time he can make « hat, which would cost 
him one dollar if made abroad, free trade would give him the privilege. Tariff 
objects to this, because while the man is making the hat he can consume his 
neighbor’s butter and beans, and pay the latter a good price for it. In all this, 
Tariff loses-sight of the fact that while the man is earning his two dollars at some 
other employment, he still consumes the produce and is in a better condition to 
pay for it. The only force in the high tariff argument would be found in the 
fact, if it existed; that the business of producing butter and beans was overdone, 
and that some-must be driven out of it, and compelled to make hats. This is 
not true either in hypothesis or fact, for no business is overcrowded for want of 
protection, and if .it were, partial legislation would not afford the remedy. 

There has been little fluctuation in foreign exchange during the month, and the 
demand in all sections of the Union has been less than antieipated. The fact 
that the portion of the cotton crop to be shipped has about all gone forward, 
and that but -a limited quantity of new exchange could be made before next 
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autumn, has kept up prices to about the specie point, but has not led, as herein- 
after noticed, to any very large shipments of coin. Some farther exports will 
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doubtless follow weekly, but the supply is fully equal to the demand. 
“The following will show the deposits and coinage at the Philadelphia and New 


Orleans Mints for the month of May :— 
DEPOSITS FOR MAY. 


NEW ORLEANS, 
From California, Total. 
es vlc wnthsetee: dd dine eas $874,260 $884,167 


PHILADELPHIA, 
From California. Total. 
$4,151,000 $4,836,000 














BNE ne6es x6% K0.9* aon cekens 2,840 11,081 20,000 20,000 
Total deposits ........... $376,600 $895,148 $4,171,000 $4,356,000 
GOLD COINAGE. 
: Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
Double eagles ...... eee Te Oe 23,000 $460,000 167,332 838,846,640 
ie ou cane bd dba heed opens ee4etege® 13,505 135,050 
Half eagles ..........0+.. bsece . ennae ebereges $2,445 162,225 
DT hittconssaniesas. e6ene.' denwerd 108,120 270,800 
EE cee cht bekeh ils. aveee... aes spon 218,140 218,140 
Total gold coinage......... 28,000 $460,000 589,542 $4,132,355 
SILVER COINAGE. 
EE dia on 6 66 6 004 erebe 60,000 $30,000 21,500 $10,750 
ie Ss a ae Vi Ceethcesee tf aeae eS Fereee 100,000 10,000 
Three-cent pieces...... 6 sds ost pitt Had DAA EK 1,820,600 54,618 
Total silver coinage ....... 60,000 $30,000 1,942,100 $75,368 
COPPER COINAGE, 
CE uleue Sake koscp 000 A006 ss ‘£60encc aeeeiee 6 268,280 $2,682 
Total coinage...........0+- 83,000 $490,000 2,744,922 $4,210,355 


We predicted that the deposits of gold up to the first of June would reach 
$20,000,000 ; the above, added to our previous report, shows an aggregate of 
$20,500,000. Since the first of June, about $4,000,000 have been received in 
addition to the above, so that the total coinage of California gold for the year 


will probably exceed $50,000,000. 


The imports into this country from foreign ports for the month of May show 
a large decline from the corresponding month of last year, and a still greater de- 
cline from the same period of the preceding year. This falling off is seen more 
or less at all of the ports, but is most noticeable at the port of New York, where 
the difference will be seen in the following comparison :— 


IMPORTS ENTERED AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Entered direct. Ent’d warehouse. Free goods. 


Ns i $6,096,996 $453,109 $789,046 
IOBAs oc sie 8,942,711 1,148,428 788,326 
ME sto oascne 7,492,958 - 2,344,780 808,216 


Specie. Total. 
$380,584 $7,719,785 

111,443 10,987,908 
2,883,628 13,529,577 


In the item of specie for May, 1850, a portion of the aggregate is made up of 
California gold received from Chagres, as from a foreign port. Exclusive of 
specie, the above table shows a decline in the imports from last year of $3,537,314. 
The withdrawals from warehouse continue in excess of the amount stored, so that 
the stock of goods in bond is now much reduced, The following will show the 


u c¢tuations at New York in this particular :— 
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Entered Withd’wafrom Entered Withd’wnfrom Entered Withd’n from 

warehouse. warehouse, warehouse. warehouse. warehouse. warehouse. 

January. oeees $1,281,594 $1,584,652 $1,611,847 $1,024,246 $950,753 $902,965 
February. .--+ 1,008,883 1,788,997 1,240,329 899,488 717,662 856,157 





eee 916,519 1,605,849 1,181,925 1,068,437 1,013,485 661,658 
April......... 782,422 1,255,429 1,238,313 1,144,068 1.498293 586,260 
May Powccesye 453,109 1,380,871 2,148,428 858,519 2,344,780 742,914 





Total....... 4,887,027 7,615,298 6,420,842 4,994,708 6,524,973 3,649,949 
This shows the withdrawals for the first five months of the current year to be 
$3,500,000 in excess of the entries, which would leave the stock very small, as 
will be seen by the following calculation of the business since the 1st of January, 





1850 :-— 
WAREHOUSE AT NEW YORK. 
Entered warehouse. Withdrawn. 
Bor the year 1850........ i Gawev ewe aaee ee $15,099,750 $10,922,946 
For the year PTs 6 voeenvdbes bhdss<Wuks 18,903,152 13,898,626 
Bive months of 1852........0..scccccees: 4,387,027 7,615,298 
wetel ita See vecectodeove ceed see $33,889,929 $32,486,770 


The stock in warehouse on the Ist of April, which commenced the current 
quarter, amounted to only $6,199,630, including breadstuffs in bond. 

The falling off in the imports for May, as noticed above, added to the deficit 
for the four months previously given, leaves the total imports at New York since 
January Ist, nearly $11,000,000 behind the amount for the same period of the 
previous year, and about $7,000,000 less than the corresponding amount for 
1850, as will be seen by the following comparison :— 


TOTAL IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR FIVE MONTHS, ENDING MAY 81st. 
Entered direct. Ent’d wareh’se. Free goods. Specie. Total. 

1852 ...... $39,418,731 $4,387,027 $6,281,838 $1,448,484 $51,536,030 
1851 ...... 50,290,562 6,420,842 4,468,928 1,278,099 62,458,431 
1850 ..... . 41,217,862 6,524,973 4,946,991 5,902,099 58,591,925 
~ Of this decline from last year, $4,353,368 consists of dry goods, of which 
$504,349 has been realized since the first of May, as will be seen by the follow- 
wag comparison :— 

IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK DURING THE MONTH OF MAY. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 





1850. 1851. 1853, 
Manufactures of wool............. $768,810 $586,350 $397,305 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 556,829 237,849 277,351 
Manufactures of silk ............-. 1,030,895 918,399 518,368 
Manufactures of flax ............ . 867,677 268,986 263,607 
Miscellaneous dry goods ......... e 52,528 124,018 246,796 
PE in Fé. enews e+ sienaee $2,776,739 $2,185,097 $1,708,427 

WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, > 

1850. 1851. 1852. 
Manufactures of wool............. $28,095 $76,800 $70,584 
Manufactures of cotton..........+- 40,507 52,646 37,902 
Manufactures of silk... .........00- 46,720 49,343 138,717 
Manufactures of flax ............- $7,506 28,980 40,355 
Miscellaneous dry goods .......... 6,088 28,615 26,705 











no 00.00.0604 eeiie o's b00 $158,911 $236,384 $314,263 
Add entered for consumption... 2,776,789 2,135,097 1,708,427 








od 


Total thrown upon market... $2,935,650 2,371,481 $2,017,690 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 








1850. 1861. 1852. 
Manufactures of wool........ Serer $243,548 $107,244 $109,736 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 199,548 92,118 $9,519 
Manufactures of silk......... aha 49,368 111,418 111,809 
Manufactures of flax ............. 56,004 59,082 26,589 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........ rl 4,926 9,777 19,817 
EE Bisa sho det ae leccdnbees $558,389 $379,639 $306,961 
Add entered for consumption . . 2,776,739 2,185,097 1,703,427 








Total entered atthe port.... $3,880,128 $2,514,736 $2,010,387 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR FIVE MONTHS, ENDING MAY 28. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 





1850. 1851. 1852. 
Manufactures of wool............. $5,744,476 $5,518,126 $4,588,569 
Manufactures of cotton............ 5,632,648 5,355,438 4,295,267 
Manufactures of silk ............. 7,025,638 10,296,506 8,156,557 
Manufactures of flax ...... TRS! 4,211,341 8,291,168 2,648,889 
Miscellaneous dry goods .......... 933,610 1,742,901 1,858,522 
Maid a och babes iéares? $23,447,713 $26,199,189 $21,542,606 


WITHDBAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 























1850, 1851. 1859. 
Manufactures of wool............. $346,837 $474,886 $779,610 
Manufactures of cotton......... pe 608,095 822,057 1,004,280 
Manufactures of silk......... seees 614,153 520,655 1,163,650 
Manufactures of flax ...........-- 202,028 832,322 566,149 
Miscellaneous dry goods .......... 15,215 220,667 219,324 
PRED Bask Vosln's Ss bb aeteweven $1,746,323 2,870,087 $3,782,968 
Add entered for consumption .. 238,447,718 26,199,189 21,542,604 
Total thrown upon the market. $25,194,036 $28,569,226 $25,275,567 

ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 

1850. 1851, 1852. 
Manufactures of wool........-...- $587,385 $589,058 $683,485 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 825,023 768,854 536,078 
Manufactures of silk .......... tex 496,809 861,087 1,434,510 
Manufactures of flax.............- $21,639 822,561 187,772 
* Miscellaneous dry goods .......... 50,529 190,080 187,967 
WR bbe ik adh dk Cees $2,280,785 $2,726,590 $3,029,757 
Add entered for consumption. . 23,447,718 26,199,189 21,542,404 








Total entered at the port... $25,728,498 $28,925,729 $24,572,861 
The receipts for duties also exhibit a decline from last year :— 


RECEIPTS FOR DUTIES AT NEW YORK. 


[ 1852. 1851, 1860. 
; For the month of May eseeee $1,952,110 86 $2,504,640 16 2,311,900 68 
4 Previously reported......... 10,065,521 79 = 11,842,839 82: 9,218,325 61 





Total since January 1.... $12,017,632 65 $14,347,479 98 $11,525,226 29 
Notwithstanding the decrease in the imports, the exports from this country to 
foreign ports, will compare favorably with the shipments for the corresponding 
period of any former year. The following will show the clearances from the 
port of New York :— 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR MAY. 


Domestic produce. For’n dutiable. For’n free. Specie. Total. 
1852 .........-. $4,249,924 $545,973 $106,818 $1,834,898 $6,787,608 
1851 ..... ceoeds 4,402,052 861,015 113,371 4,506,135 9,382,573 
1850 ......eeees 8,610,977 $10,231 86,401 741,735 4,699,344 
In the above it will be seen that the shipments of specie show a large decrease, 
while the amount of merchandise is about the same. The following is a com- 
parison for five months :-— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR FIVE hi ENDING MAY 31st. 
Domestic produce. For’n dutiable. For’n free. Total. 


1852. ...... $18,579, 452 $1,936,981 $395,719 $9, O67, (654 $29,979,806 
1851....... 18,678,550 1,716,452 814,910 12,631,148 38,341,060 
1850..... oe 14,945,666 1,555,414 875,083 1,573,290 18,449,461 


We continue our monthly statement of the comparative exports of some of 
the leading articles of produce from New York to foreign ports, from January 
Ist to June 21st. 


1851. 1862. 1851. 1858. 
Ashes—Pots....bbls. 10,415 6,794 Naval stores....bbls. 167,990 199,590 
Pearls...... 1,007 815 | Oils— 
Beeswax.........lbs. 159,740 123,596' Whale...... galls. 704,588 26,722 
Breadstuffs— | Sperm........... 286,577 248,541 
Wheat flour ..bbls. $24,418 525,527 Lard......... ... 178,218 18,075 
Rye flour ....... 4,385 6,683 Linseed.......... 8,187 7,084 
Corn meal........ 20,276 238, 7181 | | Provisions— 
Wheat ......bush, 215,788 656, 873| Pork.........bbls. 24,698 18,307 





Ps nn s0se SbbOrt occece 284,996, Beef............. 15,182 24,814 
ee ovle's 2,001 3,630; Cut meats... ..lbs, 2,602,344 1,056,498 
sites nis anim ~;hebatiak 847 Butter...... oes. 1,450,945 295,366 
ile 00.00 dean's 943, 870 521,160) Cheese........... 2,537,163 395,288 
Candles—Mould. bxs. 22,035 30,882, Lard............. 2,739,601 1,140,954 
Sperm..... 1,285 1,604| Rice............tes. 16,950 20,453 

Geeks 5h dkive oe . . tons. 8,043 16,872) Tallow..........lbs. 1,210,560 259,537 
Cotton.........bales. 193,848 247,484| Tobacco—crude pkgs. 9,989 11,725 
a dnkwiine 2,541 56,691) manu’d. Ibs. 1,848,925 1,754,496 
Hops....... occmees 1138 452 | | Whalebone......... 728,727 204,598 





This table exhibits many items of much interest. It will be seen that the 
exports of wheat, rye, flour, cotton, naval stores, and beef have largely increased, 
while our shipments of Indian corn, oils, cut meats, butter, cheese, lard, tallow 
and whalebone have largely declined. The increase in rye is owing to the de- 
mand for the continent, whither over 200,000 bushels have been sent within the 
last three months. Cotton has of course gone forward more freely owing to a 
larger crop here, and increased production abroad. The shipments of corn have 
declined, this article not suiting the foreign taste as well as wheat. Oils have 
been high and scarce, but are now going forward more freely under recent or- 
ders. Beef is more in demand, and if our countrymen could be persuaded to 
take the proper pains to prepare it for a foreign market, would soon become one 
of our most profitable articles of export. 

There will be a large amount of money disbursed for dividends and interest 
on the ist of July, which will tend to keep down the rates of interest in our 
larger Eastern cities to 4 a 5} per cent; while the large amount of railroad 
bonds and the like securities sold, and the money received for cereals and cotton, 
will make capital more abundant throughout the interior. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF STOCKS IN THE BOSTON MARKET, 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for June, 1852, (vol. xxvi., page 727,) we gave a table of 
the fluctuations of forty different stocks in the Boston market, showing their highest and 
lowest points, and the date, with the market value, gain or loss for the month of April, 
1852, &e., derived from the carefully prepared “money article” of the Boston Com- 
monwealth. We now subjoin, from the same reliable source, a similar table for the 
month of May, 1852. This table shows the unusual feature of every stock having ad- 
vanced or held its own, with the exception of the Vermont Central. The advance in 
dividend securities has been very large. 


FLUCTUATIONS FOR MAY IN FORTY DIFFERENT STOCKS, SHOWING 


THEIR HIGHEST AND 


LOWEST POINTS, AND THE DATE, WITH THE PRESENT MARKET VALUE, GAIN OR LOSS FOR 
THE MONTH, AND NUMBER OF SHARES SOLD IN EACH, 


Stocks. 


Boston and Lowell. .......... elated 
Boston and Providence............ 
Boston and Worcester ike -oliile His Gh 


Michigan Central.......... dbiwe'e te 
Manchester and Lawrence ........ 
Vermont and Canada»............ 
NEE 00s ee hevesceets acoes 
Eastern....... dale Sue Ee auny cee 


Concord and Montgomery .. os 
Cheshire, (old stock) ............. 
Cheshire, (preferred).........e.00. 
Old Colony POs etanmnociocscegecee 
0 a ae 


Sullivan........... Gdscey cocci 
Reading, (par 50)............005. 
Wilmington, (par 60)..........465 
Norfolk County cgeaeeesdeccacces 
CE acho dees cts cd ivess 
Vermont Central... .........0.085 


Pittsburg Copper eee re See eee 
Edgeworth Co .......cceeseeees 
East Boston Co...... ... 


eeenee 


Faneuil Hall Bank.. 
MRCOOTO HOME oo o0icscciccsccccce 
Me  ictnth vcéiiotaes ee 
Ogdensburg '’s. ....0ecccccseeses 
Vermont Central 7’s ...........0- 
TWA, BOND vec sb Node i clve cove 
Rutland 7's 


Highest 
sales. 


Value From 

ot i Day May April30. Shares 
mo. 31. Gain. Loss. sold. 

o4 1074 1 110- 2} .. 22 
22. 90 Ll 98% 82... 558 
18 102 1 1062 4% .. 476 
28 1063 1 110 4) .. 202 
13 99} 1 1008 42 .. 666 
25 944 #=+421 #100 6 vi 209 
27 100 10 104 4 oe 208 
27 1032 41 107 34 438 
24 963} 8 oe 64 187 
18 105 5 107% 3% 500 
6 68} 31 ‘om 2 os 1,044 
28 «52 5 644 2) .. 121 
24. 424 17 «452 3% 401 
8 45 8 45 0 1 
27 60 |, =. Ss 143 
22 6383 S 654 38} 15 
25 344 5 384 5 137 
13 94 15 9§. «4. 259 
1 20@ 20 20% .. 396 
4 3883 11 39% -} 811 
18 3814 3 3822 1% 1,472 
5 282 1 80 14 704 
19 26 1-29. +3 dis 4,708 
38 15% 8 174 .. 14 89,068 
Ss @ 1 22 «oil 2,482 
17. 107 17 108 5 7 
6 8 4 8 0 2,663 
19 22% 1 24% If 10,859 
18 804 26 81 £ 1,102 
26 105 1 1154 104 1,260 
26 10388 1 104€ 1 241 
21 1083 8 1048 1% .. 82 
27 1083 10 104 IgG .. 89 
24 1062 8 108 1 oe 82 
eps Sue A eS de none 
1l 98 4 100 4% .. $39,800 
2 87% 8 904 .. .. $254,800 
or: te! ee ele . $11,500 
26 95 8 992 6 -- $51,800 
12 1s 65 75h 48 . $17,100 
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It will be seen, by referring to the table in the June number of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, that the amount of business in the fancies has not been so large as in the 
month of April, transactions being more confined to dividend-paying securities, which 
have been in active request, more particularly about the middle of the month. North- 
ern now (June 1) sells, dividend off, at half a dollar per share less than on the 30th of 
April, but including the dividend, the actual gain for the month has been $2 per share. 
Essex Company has been very active throughout the month ; May Ist it sold for 105, 
but reached 117 on the 7th, and then fell off to 108 May 13th, Again it started up, 
and touched 118 on the 19th, since which time it has been moving about between 115 
and 118, sometimes varying $2 to $3 in one day. 





OF THE INCREASED AND INCREASING SUPPLIES OF GOLD, 


The following article on the increased supplies of gold from California and Austra- 
lia, is condensed from a late number of the London Atheneum. Although many of 
the “facts and figures” it contains have already appeared in former numbers of the 
Merchants’ Magazine, their repetition in this place is necessary for the purpose of 
elucidating the conclusions of the writer of the article in the Atheneum. 


“The estimates of the values of the quantity of gold and silver existing in Europe 
and America, at the commencement of the year 1848, are taken from the work of Mr 
Chevalier, on money, published in 1850. 

“No supplies had been received from California till late in 1848. The total stock 
of gold and silver in the year 1500, when America was discovered, is computed at 
£40,000,000 sterling, of which the amount of gold was only £12,000,000, This sum, 
compared with the large amount received from the mines of America, subsequent to 
1500, accounts for the great revolution in the value of gold, whieh took place soon af- 
ter the voyage of Columbus. 

“In 1848, however, there was a large accumulation of gold and silver in the world, 
on which the new and large supplies could operate but slowly in any alteration of 
value, compared with the immediate effect produced in the value of money at the 
time of the discovery and first working of the South American mines. 

“In 1848, there was a mass of £1,727,000,000 sterling of both metals. 


ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF THE TOTAL QUANTITY OF GOLD AND SILVER EXISTING IN VA- 
RIOUS FORMS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR 1848, 











Silver, Gold. 
pS ey erry t < o-GihD 04 Cee odds os eee £1,087,000,000 £401,000,000 
Europe cebecg gs eewhes ab eer | eeErere ee ee 90,000,000 25,000,000 
Bas s'axehe's sbGkss 08 PN b eis shins debs boss 13,000,000 44,000,000 
ee be rerei tite Ptr eee eee 100,000,000 

Total..... B du Wins v see cake cake sGbbec sss £1,180,000,000 £570,000,000 
As existing A. D. 1500 ...... csc cece e ee eeeeeeees 28,000,000 12,000,000 
SS ee eee ee sn ntlitns Bbundhiaesss £1,208,000,000 £582,000,000 
EP Pee an pee ae Civ cbeihad Venn wekinald 1,208,000,000 
Total pounds sterling .......2..ss+-sseeeeeeee ceeeeees -++ £1,790,000,000 
Deduct for exportation, wear and tear, and losses by casualties... ... 64,000,000 
Leaving ......s0... fe cebWa boss iss co Shee ace a phen eveeeee £1,726,000,000 


“A third part of this was gold. And if we suppose, as we have reason to believe, 
that the new produce yielded by the sources of supply in California and Australia 
will amount annually to £20,000,000 sterling, or $100,000,000, a few years will lead 
to an important alteration in the present exchangeable value of gold. The new sup- 

ly would then be at the annual increase of 3$ per cent on the stock existing in 1848. 
n 1850 and in 1851 the increase was actually at the rate of 2 to 24 per cent on the 
stock of gold in 1848. 
“The annual supply of the precious metals in 1800 and 1848 is stated as follows: 
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IN THE YEAR 1800 :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF THE ANNUAL QUANTITIES OF GOLD AND SILVER PLACED IN THE 
MARKETS OF THE WORLD AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—-SAY 





89 








Silver. Gold. 

America...... pr a CHE BVOC TAS i SS £7,000,000 £1,920,000 
Europe, excluding Russia, but including Turkey. ... 560,000 140,600 
ES SOAS: ere 200,000 88,000 
pT SS ie ae RS A, ae ne eer en 280,000 
ROE, oo en ee Tr 650,000 
Divers other sources ......5..cccccccccccccccess 80,000 180,000 
ME Ab déacecccescabhee ian i. FH NLL £7,840,000 £3,258,000 
Giver... ae Pass Pda dbo aevensbe guna 1HeS EEA COs ORS 7,840,000 
Total gold and silver......... Sees UNEESs oC beN SC ebsiccnie’®s £11,098,000 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF THE ANNUAL QUANTITIES OF GOLD AND SILVER PLACED IN THE MAR- 
KETS OF THE WORLD IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE DISCOVERY OF THE CALIFORNIAN MINES, 


OB SAY IN THE EARLY PART OF 1848, 


Silver. 
kad a's 4 <'nan kncain ae (amen cpa rappercees £6,200,000 
Europe, excluding Russia, but including Turkey. ... 1,320,000 
alle ited 40.9 0ne.0n 460 Cahsahennnn ses 210,000 
Sa Nalin oh 46 Kon deine 00s cnn ee ee 
Asia, excluding Russia and Turkey............-++ 900,000 

Mie dded onenk-spnuineh< shpat Med £8,630,000 
att ETT ee eT. ae eee peer near Serra 
NOOO, os cvncen vag s¥enk auseshus ts eeueed 


“Comparing these two statements, the results are as follows :— 


YEAR 1848 comparep witua 1800. 


Gold. 
£2,100,000 
360,000 
4,100,000 
550,000 
2,800,000 
£9,910,000 
8,680,000 


£18,540,000 





Gold. 
More. 
£180,000 
240,000 
4,012,000 
270,000 
1,970,000 








Silver. 
Less. More, Less. 

© BN i. Wk wiatv'n’e os EEOO 000 85 aki a oO Ras 
MEAL didn dik A neioa. (es <lipdlnatecs TRO ONG : o, caan ens 
Ceci alckanees xe Ap prrge TULGUG....  ceceoawan 
SEN ccteletcic of ceekaue.. | Abwacche” \ eaueeyen 
ME eeu hweksess”  ceedsces SSG000 a cestods 
DR dukes sc acees 3 £800,000 Sieeee  Nissecs 

SR hill dak nd V6 ids 6 incon de 008 800,000 

PG ta Wcesiws beds £790,000 


£6,672,000 


eo 


£6,672,000 


“Comparing the two periods in the most general manner, we find that the annual 


supply had increased in forty-eight years thus :— 


EAE Saree ene ante es Sam £3,260,000 
ESSE TES Seana a ea ea Re 9,910,000 
saa ah Croke wees ee 
= EIR AIOE SR I AS 8 ae £7,840,000 
iiss. inc du die ene waense 8,630,000 
MITEL 0 cs ce ap sc tes cane Seat kad a 


£6,650,000 


790,000 


“The greater increase in the annual supply of gold than in that of silver before 
1848, arose almost wholly from the Russian supplies. These supplies had proceeded 
at the rate of about £4,000,000 a year for about ten years prior to 1848; so that, 
generally, for nearly ten years prior to the discovery of California, the annual supplies 
of gold had been far greater in proportion than the annual supplies of silver. 

_ “The produce of California, up to the end of 1851, has been fully £30,000,000 ster- 
ling, or $150,000,000; of which £14,000,000 sterling was obtained in 1851. 
“The produce of Australia, to the end of 1851, during six months only, was not 


less than £500,000 sterling, and most likely £1,000,000 sterling. 


“The disposal of all this produce becomes the important and interesting question. 
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STATEMENT FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES OF THE VALUE OF THE COINAGE OF GOLD, THE PRO- 
DUCE OF THE UNITED STATES TERRITORY, AT THE FOUR MINTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
(PHILADELPHIA, NEW ORLEANS, CHARLOTTE, AND DAHLONEGA,) DURING THE YEARS AS 
UNDER. 

From California, Other sources, Total. 
aia o's 60s c Rahs kb ck rand caend £9,000 £170,000 £179,000 
Mis o'g'n 600 4 SHUME Jb Swels an ehinnune 1,230,000 185,000 1,415,000 
WE aie en Sheek nid eke ew hek ad uk < 7,255,000 183,000 4,888,000 
NA Kid ha ic ana de ood bo Raced eae 10,540,000 86,000 10,626,000 





£19,084,000 £574,000 £19,608,000 
From the establishment of the oldest of the mints in 1792 


to the end of 1847, 55 years.......csecceecceeceess 2,561,000 2,561,000 


TN his vvivdawkseceeuse eee ee ee eeee etree eeeaeee £3,135,000 £22,169,000 


STATEMENT FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES OF THE VALUE OF THE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SIL- 
VER AT PARIS DURING THE YEARS AS UNDER. 





Silver, Gold, Total. 
ME nia v6.00 Ckkhoe lees £7,360,000 £1,090,000 £8,450,000 
oe A RRS 2 Meare ae 3,000,000 4,600,000 7,600,000 
Mad b0kGAs Ohi kes. oo 2,270,000 9,640,000 11,910,000 








Maas 0k ba bhen sees £12,630,000 £15,330,000 £27,960,000 


Nore. It is important to bear in mind that the £15,330,000 of gold coinage shown above was not 
derived wholly from new ee of gold, but was obtained to a considerable extent by the con- 
version into coin of sae of the gold bullion previously existing in the markets of Europe, and es- 
yore 4 in France, published accounts do not enable us to state precisely what portion of the 


~ was old and what new gold bullion; but perhaps more than half or even three-fourths 
was 0 


The general effect of the evidence furnished by these two tables is as follows :— 
In the United States there has been actually coined and added to the 


circulation of that country since 1848................. sevees gold £19,000,000 
In France there has been a similar coinage of..............+. ee eces 15,000,000 
Making together. .... eapeea bak pone snes ca fencacconseasas 84,000,000 
Deduct for French gold coin obtained from old stock of bullion already 
We epee Hele 06 BEB, ONY, 6. cesciea ve cee diese cess cede --. 10,000,000 





24,000,000 
NE ss hes o0'os aitlin banat ooeénaaes pgihdewesesde odes 89,000,000 


Surplus added to floating stock in market..........0.c.eceeeeeeees 6,000,000 


“ Judging from the present amount (£20,000,000) of bullion in the Bank of England 
it is probable that these figures are not very far from the truth. 

“The amount of metallic money in France has, for the last two hundred years, been 
enormous. Paper money never took root there. In 1843, the amount, as estimated 
by M. Leon Faucher, was thus :— 





IRE ig 2A ASB le, I Melle masts £14,000,000 stg. 
Silver coin......... Seis bode eae ins aah oe 6 120,000,000 





Total Sewneeevces £134,000,000 


“ Both metals are legal tender in France, as in the United States. Until 1850, sil- 
ver was the cheaper metal, and therefore silver was mostly sent to the French mint 
to be coined, and gold coin was withdrawn from circulation as soon as issued. Since 
1850, this state of things disappeared. The agio on gold ceased; and in and from 
1851, gold has been at a discount in Paris, compared with silver. This gave rise to 
the enormous increase in the gold coinage of France, or, in other words, gold became 
the cheaper metal. Gold will take the place of silver, independently of any aid from 
government, while the existing mint regulations are continued. It is so in the United 
States, where, since the act of Congress in 1834, gold has been overvalued as compared 
with silver, and hence the strong tendency to introduce gold into the currency, in place 
of silver. The conclusion drawn from these facts is this :— 















i 
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“«'That so long as the process, which has been going on so extensively since 1849, 
in the United States and France, of introducing a gold coinage in replacement of sil- 
yer continues, the effect will be to lessen vey much the effect of the new supplies, 
both (1) upon the relative values of gold and silver, and (2) uyon the general state of 
trade and prices. 

“* And this position is readily illustrated. For, if instead of £24,000,000 stg. of 
gold having been absorbed for coin (out of £30,000,000 produced) since 1848, —s 
only £6,000,000 of gold to operate by way of positive addition to the previous stoc 
of that metal, the whole £30,000,000 had been left so to operate, it is tolerably =~ 
that the effects would have been much more serious and startling than any which have 
hitherto been observed. 

“« We may, perhaps, reckon with certainty on the continuance of the present ab- 
sorption of gold as coin, at the rate of £20,000,000 a year, for some time to come; 
but then no change must take place in the mint legislation of the countries at present 
having a double standard.’ 

“Tt is stated, on good authority, that Australia will supply this year £10,000,000 
stg ; and California £15,000.000 stg. 

“The immediate effect of this supply, caused by its accumulation at the fountain- 
head of circulation, the commercial capitals of the world, is to lower the rate of interest 
until the bulk of it be taken thoroughly into the circulation of the world, displacing 
other currency—silver and paper. 

“The increased amount of gold will greatly stimulate production, which, in the 
opinion of practical men of eminence and ability, will at first lower the prices of com- 
modities, notwithstanding the large supplies of gold, before they can be rendered high- 
er, which can only be the result of a very large demand and consumption, which will, 
however, ensue. Where there is a large and excessive amount of floating capital, the 
tendency is always towards its conversion, more or less gradual, into fixed capital. 
Any sudden conversion of this kind’ would change an easy money market into a com- 
paratively tight one.” 


ON en eee 


PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS FROM 1492 TO 1852. 


An officer of the United States Treasury Department at Washington, in answer to 
a semi-official inquiry made at the Department, has presented an elaborate report, es- 
timating the production of the precious metals from 1492 to 1852. The writer, after 
an examination of the standard authors upon the subject, Humboldt, McCulloch, and 
Jacobs, estimates the total product of the world, exclusive of Australia, as follows :— 


— 




















America, exclusive of the United States..............ccceeeeeees $6,877,833,800 
California, received at Mint... ... 00... cccccscccecccs $98,408,000 
California, foreign exports, manufactured, etc..... ..... 51,592,000 
Other United States gold at Mint................0.05 15,855,000 
Ditto not brought to Mint .......... ccc ccesecccees 1,145,000 
ee OTT TP eee EP Pere oe 167,000,000 
ME MINS « SO RG Yl ice oe 6 due ca sWeVEN Rasuncdedde seceds $7,044,8338,800 
Europe and Asia, exclusive of Russia... ...... 06... cece eee ee eee 1,755,000,000 
MA is 5 bide 6 d's 6 dw me's 60 Ue Vab cc bc vcbeeeesecdé 213,581,000 
Total production, 1492 to 1852......c.cccee cesses coccvenes $9,013,414,800 
The present annual product of the précious metals, the writer estimates as follows: 
SE IN CN ob 5 o's 6s SUSU BIAS 6. 5 onwenst ees $30,710,000 
Add for any probable increase, according to the best authorities. ..... 8,290,000 
Hungary, Saxony, and Northern Asia. ..........ccecceeeeceeeeees 4,000,000 
Russia, at the highest estimate of late years. ..........00eeeeeeeee 20,000,000 
Africa and South Asia (a rough estimate) ..............eee ee eeees 1,000,000 
ee ON OUD WOGEN. o veve da ccc dbulidd srecseveereensawes 500,000 
EE SR ae Oe es ee Vid Sdvleighewiees 64,500,000 
OP he ee aS a 00 ed eet CdeD cevewreueudes's $124,000,000 
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The compiler of the estimate remarks :—* It is not clearly expressed by any of the 
authorities quoted, whether the amounts of the precious metals stated to have been 


pmuees at different periods, applies to the amount coined or to the entire production, 
t the inference is strongly in favor of the latter. 

“The limited production of gold and silver in the last years of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, may be very naturally accounted for in the limited number of people who at first 


ventured to explore the 


ew World, and in the scarcity of those metals in the lands 


first occupied by Columbus ; but it will, perhaps, excite surprise to find that the first 
deposits of Calitornia gold in the mints of the United States, in the year 1851, exceed 
the highest annual production of gold and silver in Mexico and South America by 


nearly 40 per cent.” 





CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS OF BANKS IN NEW YORK, 


We give below a statement of the capital and dividends of the several banks in the 
city of New York for the first half of the year 1852, as compared with the same 
time in 1851. The capital which paid dividends last year averaged 4} per cent for 
the preceding six months. This year $4,592,500 of new capital pays dividends, and 


the average is slightly less. 


Banks, 
American Exchange ....... ‘ 
Bank of America..... gtees 
Bank of Commerce......... 
Bank of New York......... 
Bank of North America. .... 
Bank of the Republic........ 


Bank of the State of N. York. 


neg | ee ee 
Broadway...... bodsdseseee 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... 


WOVE occcces Uiviebsasi de. 


Mechanics’ Banking Associat’n 
Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s. . 
 enteiy oc peag CATE 
Merchants’ .......0005 sess 
Merchants’ Exchange........ 
Metropolitan..... ......... 
a 
New York Dry Dock........ 
New York Exchange.... ... 
FORGE BON a svc ckestecece 


Capital. 

$1,500,000 
2,001,200 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
365,650 
500,000 
500,000 
300,000 
800,000 
350,000 
720,000 
600,000 
200,000 
500,000 
800,000 
600,000 
2,050,000 
1,440,000 
682,000 
200,000 
600,000 
1,490,000 
1,235,000 
2,000,000 
750,000 
240,000 
130,000 
655,000 
1,000,000 
422,000 
412,500 
1,200,000 
500,000 
400,000 
1,000,000 


$35,044,350 


ist div. 


5 
4 


1851. 
Amount. 
$75,000 

80,048 
183,956 
40,000 


80,000 
17,266 
20,000 
25,000 


18,000 
36,000 


80,000 
1,000 


24,000 
82,000 
72,000 





1,281,458 





Ist div. 


5 


os 
i 


AaAararkKh OWA Aa rt aroOrRK KF DOOaAH & 


nop ep 


4.15 


Amount. 
$75,000 
80,048 
183,956 
50,000 
35,000 
35,000 
80,000 
17,266 
20,000 
50,000 
12,000 
18,000 
15,000 
86,000 

, 80,000 
10,000 
17,500 
10,500 
24,000 
82,000 
72,000 
25,000 
12,280 
39,000 


50,000 





1,378,206 
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For the sake of comparison, we give the aggregate capital and dividends of the 
banks in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, as follows :-— 
1851. 1852. 
Capital. Dividend. Rate. Capital. Dividend. Rate. 
pO EASE EE $21,760,000 $884,298 4.06 $24,410,000 $1,021,250 4.11 
New York........... $0,451,850 1,281,458 4.28 85,044,850 1,878,206 4.15 
Philadelphia.......... 7,725,000 814,750 4.07 7,755,000 878,250 6.00 


RN ee 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for September 1851, (vol. xxv., page 353,) we published 
under our “Journat or Bangine, Currency, AND Finance” a detailed statement of 
the condition of each bank in South Carolina, from the official copy of their returns, 
made to the Controller-General, for June 80th, 1851; and in the number for Novem- 
ber, 1851, (same volume, page 615,) and also in the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 
1852, (vol. xxvi., p. 475,) we gave the aggregate condition of all the banks in the State, 
the former for the 31st of August, 1851, and the latter for the 31st of December, 
1851. We now subjoin a similar aggregate statement of their Auditor for the 31st of 
March, 1852 :— 

DEBTS DUE BY THE SEVERAL BANKS OF SOUTH CAROLINA ON THE 3lsT oF MaReH, 1852. 














Capital stock Pi bs k okies beset clue Pe Ss Hiswek $5,991,885 78 
Bilis in cireulation...... Pie abala web elk aad ov eR Oiled bee SOS 3,933,779 12 
Net profits on hand ..........cceseesseevees Hines EEE 647,948 25 
Balances due to banks in this State Ee craves deerintevtetees 1,253,914 69 
Balances due to banks in other States...............ceeeecees 328,894 87 
All other moneys due which bear interest ...........6000. ae ,13,675 00 
State Treasury, for balance, Current Fund ........... ined cma 29,543 39 
State Treasury for balance, Sinking Fund................+5 “ae 522,909 30 
State Treasury, for loan for rebuilding the city ..............4. 1,759,160 11 
Cash deposited}..... és ths aaehedeamenne che wee hape venne dese 2,543,449 41 

IN, os ccik bcc a dhenis aapacdanere sr eb anins «eis $17,025,159 87 

RESOURCES OF THE SEVERAL BANKS ON THE 81st oF MancH, 1852. 

Specie on hand, , Be SEI Pe dan sieves tule 6 Aina week $682,912 62 
Real GPM... ccecees -secnscccceces sereceeee er aoeee 224,765 77 
Bills of other banks in this State. pieay sine cae ae eer ee 416,111 47 
Bilis of banks in other States............ hihi ens t600 Ae oe 20,765 00 
Balances due from banks in this State............. io ei & ub oh 106,981 94 
Balances due from banks in other States. Le ina ata ba kaa h oa ah 165,787 51 
Notes discounted on personal security........ esevecececes eeee 7,024,718 90 
Loans secured by pledge of its own stock.......... weeds tueeas 221,660 77 
Loans secured by pledge of other stock ...........++. basedes ‘ 486,849 81 
Domestic exchange. ..........2+0+0. pce Rebtet ee asc’: bse 3 4 2,452,896 86 
Foreign Exchange peel di vedecs Ghscudedea cues idadewashecs 568,828 45 
radars Rake 60 ves eacccee eh W068 ENN 6008 60s Gan ee 906,705 61 
Money invested in BNC Fs iidaticeiabieetvigddicdeees: 837,938 67 
Suspended debt and debt in suit ........... Wee sbeccccccseces 491,385 66 
NE AIOE oes is eetcc cece’ ibe bapedseees 60% Sachs s deans 87,087 50 
MIs Sicko 06 606 Seba sb ses cbc coon cacce ee 1,519,121 92 
Bonds under law for rebuilding Charles SOR i ae 320,838 79 
Interest and expenses of State loan....... © cccecees besenveds 50.793 10 
Money invested in every other way....... sbueeeas deseocsceet 439,064 53 

Total resources of the banks........... a aes jetenvbeced $17,025,159 87 


* This statement cuban the Bank of the State of South of Carolina, and the Branch of the 
same at Columbia; the South-Western Railroad Bank ; the Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank; Union 
Bank of Charleston ; ; State Bank of South Carolina; and the Bank of South Carolina, 

+ And all other moneys due, exclusive of bills in ‘circulation, profits on hand, balances due other 
banks, and money bearing interest. 
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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES POST OFFICE. 


The United States Senate passed, on the 26th of March, 1852, a resolution request- 
ing the Postmaster-General “to report to the Senate the whole number of letters 
which passed through the Post Office of the United States during the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1851 ; distinguishing the paid from the unpaid, those paid by stamps 
from those paid in cash,” together with certain -ther matters. 

From the communications of the Postmaster-General and the Auditor of the De- 
partment, we condense the subjoined statistics ;— 

POSTAGE COLLECTED IN THE LEADING CITIES, 


The postages collected during the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1851, were as fol- 


lows :— 
New York, Philadelphia. Boston. New Orleans. Baltimore. Cincinnati. St. Louis. 
$531,830 $197,vl9 $176,756 $117,886 $99,670 $82,338 $53,062 


DEAD LETTERS CONTAINING MONEY, ETO, 


The number of dead letters received during the fiscal year is estimated by the offi- 
cer in charge of that department at 2,750,000. During the same period the number 
of dead letters containing money, opened, registered, and sent out for delivery, 
was 645. 

The aggregate amount of money found in the same $40,336 73 
The number of such letters delivered 5,347 
The amount of money therein ........0.ccccsccceccccsceseses «+» $36,090 61 


The number of letters returned unclaimed ........ agavies dione mobo 1,106 
The nominal amount of money in the same...........cceeeeees eee $4,246 12 


A few of the unclaimed letters have been restored to their owners since the close 
of the fiscal year, and the remainder are yet on hand in the dead letter office. 

There is also another class of dead letters which contain articles of value other 
than money, such as bonds, notes of hand, drafts, bills of exchange, checks, certificates 
of deposit, certificates of stock, and other papers having a value capable of being 
expressed in dollars and cents. During the same year the number of letters of this 
class registered and sent out for delivery was 10,088. Their inclosures having a 
nominal value of $1,292,125. 

Of these 6,631 were restored to their owners ; 3,263 were returned unclaimed, and 
194 remained in the hands of postmasters to whom they had been sent for delivery. 


LETTERS PASSED THROUGH THE POST OFFICE IN 1851. 


By calculation, the Auditor estimates the whole number of paid and unpaid letters 
which passed through the Post Office of the United States during the year aforesaid 
(exclusive of California, foreign and dead letters) at 71,185,285 

Deduct number estimated to have been prepaid by stamps 1,270,088 

Leaves paid by cash and unpaid 69,915,197 

Then estimating the number paid by cash to have been 3-64th of this 
amount, we have as paid letters 19,207,471 

Ramee Ge Cnntd LOOT. cc ccc tcc ccc ccccccesssanous 50,707,726 

Paid by stamps 1,270,088 

8,646,016 
715,428 

Conveyed by European steamers.............0005 on.cee eng ee.ee moe 3,909,186 

Conveyed by Havana steamers.......... eee eeeeeeeeees ee sceese 56,903 

Conveyed by California steamers. ........c.cceeeeeee nee aaenh nee 1,823,567 

CL... accek CUecait aS Se aTAS bars Case se ocad Preaean 2,416,250 

88,252,785 
Letters which passed through the Post Office of the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1851, te 
The amount of postage due on dead letters for the same year was $165,125, by 
estimate. wileca as 
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_ The number of free letters is computed from the returns of postmasters for a single 
quarter, and may be regarded as cathee below the actual amount, as in some cases 

masters fail to enter in their returns the free letters delivered from their office, 
upon which by law they are allowed a commission of two cents. 


PRINTED MATTER PASSED TAROUGH THE POST OFFICE IN 1851. 


The number of newspapers and pamphlets chargable with postage which passed 
through the Post Office of the United States during the year ended June 30, 1851, 








WN oie ck ns nine Gocehencebsacecsi RARE cesses 82,695,872 
According to a calculation made by Mr. Bradley, of the Washington 
city Post Office, the free printed matter passing through his Office 
during the same period WAS..........6005 cccscesccccecese ee 3,460,050 
Exchange newspapers and documents franked by Governors of States, 
MINIS os cv ecc cs ectes cetsasvess sence socesesecues . 5,000,000 
Total printed matter.......0cc.ccscecccccees Seid ac anie ad oe 91,155,922 


It is proper to remark that in computing the number of free letters no allowance 
is made for such free printed matter as is mailed at other offices than Washington 
city ; and as it is never entered on way-bills by postmasters, and no returns are made 
therefor, this office has no data upon which to base even a calculation. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION AND POSTAGES COLLECTED IN THE SEVERAL STATES, ETC, 


The following table shows the amounts actually credited for the transportation of 
mails, by States, and differs slightly from the amounts actually paid. It also shows 
the amounts by postage collected in the several States :— 


Transportation, Postages col’d, , Transportation, Postages col’d. 
Maine........ $47,690 25 $161,891 57 | Mississippi.... $81,189 93 $99,388 23 
N. Hampshire... 27,662 00 100,784 21 | Tennessee oes 74,142 59 115,441 97 
Vermont ..... 48,643 93 103,700 68 Missouri ..... 101,318 28 188,628 31 


Massachusetts.. 182,164 84 640,686 65 | Arkansas...... 61,244 90 82,528 72 
Connecticut.... 62,176 19 177,592 38) Iowa......... 24,850 05 48,787 90 
Rhode Island.. 12,088 20 659,220 44/ Louisiana..... 66,546 89 165,802 66 
New York..... 821,251 60 1,351,373 63 | Texas........ - 107,977 20 50,162 85 
New Jersey... 56,813 37 . 106,049 71 | Minnesota .... 1,192 89 3,550 36 
Maryland..... 143,150 97 174,290 72 Kentucky..... 87,121 70 148,404 67 
Delaware..... 8,717 85 20,503 45 | Indiana....... 76,225 82 154,269 77 
Pennsylvania.. 146,105 64 595,070 86 Illinois ....... 156,685 7 209,063 20 


Virginia....... 169,425 21 244,229 13/| Ohio.......... 138,543 88 485,758 78 
North Carolina 154,126 10 84,288 84/ Michigan ..... 86,720 22 116,799 50 
South Carolina 107,281 74 118,918 80) Wisconsin..... 34,4384 77 102,540 74 
Georgia ...... 144,262 86 170,054 59| California..... 111,515 87 302,247 33 


Florida....... 31,701 55 23,831 58/Oregon........ 9,875 80 6,847 95 
Alabama ..... 189,349 80 133,391 68 |New Mexico... 350 00 441 03 
ek ee 6 3s aves ons we tha Cede xmaa dee ih ae Coe AON Oe ee ° 1,171 48 
Nebraska...:..... Ph iieeh< £4 pase iccneane i xu abinehs0004a6enu 42 96 
District of Columbia...... as Pa PEA EAN Se RRS SEE lee SP canes 42,039 86 
New York to Bremen..... ie gym PASS aa we eae 166,416 68 
BON ME MIE 5 6 bck ens ccoasccatetcecser 78,550 00 
Bremen postage ..... OR ene sce de pace s¥eccsen sacs vewsnsasseccsee 19,308 7 
Miscellaneous entries.,........... are eye Ure RT ony eee 274 25 
Charleston to Havana...........e.secce0. pis aren 50,000 00 19,808 76 
Across the Isthmus of Panama, under treaty with 

New Grenada........... “aueane Seacinacivehne ¢ 45,318 86 6,404,378 65 








The above table of transportation embraces (with the exception of what is paid for 
the sea service) only such items as are classified by States upon the books of this of- 
fice. A portion of the expenses of the Department charged to transportation, con- 
sisting of river mails, route agents, irregular service, and some cases of recognized 
service, are consequently not included. 

The number of letters conveyed by the Cunard, Collins, Bremen, and Havre lines 
for the same period is as follows, viz :— 
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By the Cunard line, whole number «.........sesccssccecccccsceces 2,618,771 
Big tha Collin lime. iitvsiis <'94Wes i bis oe08 4's S00 SNe tis we sab i We dN 843,144 
ee PEST ELS ee PPT Pe eer Te OL Pe ey 189,030 
By the Bremen line. 6 ives ses oie esi ees cee cee seis ce vee ease 813,241 


8,909,186 


Unpaid by the Cunard line .............cseeeeeees eke wes 1,515,860 
Paid by the Cunard line....... ‘ g é 1,097,911 
Unpaid by Collins line ........ otiveebbonsec 497,165 
Paid by Collins lime........ cds betes eee 845,979 
Unpaid by Bremen line........... rere see 206,032 
Paid by Bremen line........ ‘ fescpasd onsets 107,209 
Unpaid by Havre line. . eon eeesdevetetes Fi $1,072 
Paid by Havre line .... i cee 47,958 


8,909,186 


Number of newspapers conveyed by same lines, respectively, and the amount of 
postage collected on the same :—By Cunard line, 637,168; By Collins line, 224,278 ; 
by Bremen line, 7,180; by Havre line; 3,920; total, 872,546; at two cents each, 
$17,450 92. 

Amount of postage on letters by Cunard and Collins lines, respectively, collected 
in the United States and Great Britain, and the amount of commissions paid to our 


postmasters on the balance due and paid to the British Government :— 


By Cunard line collected in United States..........ccseeeeceseeees $809,404 44 
By Cunard line collected in Great Britain............  hs5' acai aie Wa 226,543 17 


PO cnn vege’ tat esce ceeesess $536,087 61 


By Collins line collected in United States. .............cceeeseees 181,127 85 
By Collins line collected in Great Britain . ; 74,713 86 


$205,841 71 
The balance due and paid to the British Government was........... $59,490 78 


It is estimated that three-fourths of the postages by the Cunard and Collins lines 
collected in the United States have been collected in the large oftices, at which the 
commissions are 12} per cent, and that the average rate of commissions paid on the 
remaining one-fourth has not exceeded 30 per cent. According to this caleulation, 
the commissions paid to our postmasters on the balance due and paid to Great Britain 
amounts to $10,039 06; to say, $44,618 09, at 124 per cent, $5,577 26; $14,872 69, 
at 30 per cent, $4,461 80; total, $10,039 06. 

A portion of this sum is returned to the Department in the shape of surplue com- 
missions at the large offices. 

The amount received from the British Government on closed mails was $45,279 41. 
The amount paid to the British Government on closed mails was $6,806 $0. 

The number of letters conveyed between New York and California, and New York 
and Oregon, via Chagres and Panama, and the amount of postages collected thereon, 
are as follows :— 


Number of letters sent and received........ ne wie 1,823,667 
Amount of postage thereon..... saeees . $529,341 04 
Unpaid (estimated) ........ o abide » (RNs CHK CR oe 

Paid ° 


OU ss xin:s'c esta #as Bape $529,341 04 


The post bills sent to this office from New York do not distinguish between the 
California and Oregon letters ; nor do they state the number of newspapers sent and 
received by the same line, nor the number of free letters. 

The number of letters and newspapers conveyed by the Charleston and Havana 
steamers, and the amount of postage collected thereon, are as follows :—Letters, 
56,903 ; newspapers, 24,664 ; amount of letter postage, $9,156 87; amount of news- 
paper postage, $759 92; total, $9,896 79. 
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CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS OF BANKS IN PHILADELPHIA, 


The annexed table of capital, par and market value of stock, per cent and amount 
of dividends of certain banks in Philadelphia is derived from the Ledger :— 


Per Market Per Amount 





























Banks, Capital. cent. value. cent, paid, 

Philadelphia..... esccccesesess $1,150,000 100.00 $140 00 5 $57,500 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’........ 1,250,000 50.00 70 00 7 $7,500 
CS Re inde ee bowetec de 1,250,000 12.50 12 75 3 87,500 
COMMEMIOIRL 6 oo ncwindap occa eo 1,000,000 50.00 59 00 4 40,000 
BONO. cuc-0u 5G Sawadocctecde 800,0. 0 20.00 29 00 6 48,000 
WE 5 tha eade a ikinbheue xs 500,000 50.00 64 00 5 25,000 
Northern Liberties. ........... ‘ 850,000 85.00 55 00 5 17,500 
Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’... 800,000 25.00 27 50 4 12,000 
ONIN, 0 kc cx kin dc ke tcnbnns 260,000 50.00 70 00 5 12,500 
Kensington..... ie des 0 ebed ieee 250,000 50.00 638 00 5 12,500 
Bank of Commerce............. 250,000 50,00 67 00 5 12,500 
| Township be Uk bas VebbR Cure nes 225,000 22.50 52 00 5 11,250 
Tradesmen’s..,........ cheecune 150,000 50.00 52 00 3 4,500 

















oo err beloscocccccss. O7,776,000 $378,250 

The above amount of dividends on the same amount of capital is $18,000 more 

than was declared by the same banks at the semi-annual period in November, 1851, and 

$4,000 less than in May, one year ago. It will be seen that the dividends average a 
trifle less than 5 per cent for the half year, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA LOAN BILL, 


We publish below, for the benefit of our European as well as American capitalists, 
who refer to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, the actof the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, passed May 3d, and approved May 4th, 1852,authorizing a loan of five millions 
of dollars, and the issue of the bonds of the Commonwealth for the same. The acts 
passed by Pennsylvania are justly denominated “Omnibus Bills,” as they frequently 
embrace a great variety of distinct subjects. The present act, for instance, commen- 
ces with section 101, all the sections preceding it relating to topics of a totally differ- 
ent nature, and not haying the remotest bearing upon the Loan Bill. We do hope 
that the great State of Pennsylvania, which has redeemed its public credit, will fol- 
low the example of New York, and other States in the Union, by devoting one bill 
to one object, or in other words, by abolishing a disgraceful system of “log rolling ;’"— 



































PASSED MAY 3D, AND APPROVED MAY 4TH, 1852. 





Srcrion 101. That the Governor and State Treasurer be and they are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to borrow, on the faith of the Commonwealth, during the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, at such times and in such amounts as they 
may deem best for the interest of the State, any sum not exceeding five millions of 
dollars, and issue bonds of the Commonwealth for the came, bearing a rate of inter- 
est not exceeding 5 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually ; which bonds shall 
not be subject to taxation for any purpose whatever, and shall be reimbursable in 
twenty-five years from their date; and the sum so borrowed shall be applied to the 
payment of the 6 per cent loans that are payable at the option of the Commonwealth 
after the years one thousand eight hundred and forty-six and forty-seven, to the can- 
cellation of the certificates issued to domestic creditors and the outstanding and un- 
claimed interest certificates, in the manner hereinafter provided. And the balance of 
said five millions shall be applied to the extinguishment of any of the 5 per cent 
bonds of the State now outstanding and for no other purpose. 

Sxc. 102. That the bonds for taid loan shall be issued in sums of either one thou- 
sand, five thousand, or ten thousand dollars each, with coupons or interest certificates 
attached in sums equal in amount to the semi-annual interest thereon; which certifi- 
cates shall be redeemable in gold and silver, or an equivalent, on the first days of 
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February and August in each and every year, at such place as may be designated by 
the Governor and State Treasurer ; and said officers shall procure the engravings for 
such bonds and certificates, and cause the same to be signed and countersigned as 
hereinafter directed, and take such other steps as may be necessary to carry out the 
true intent and meaning of this act. And the Governor is hereby authorized to draw 
warrants on the State ‘'reasurer for such sums as may be necessary to pay the proper 
expenses incident to the negotiation of such loan, and said warrants shall be paid out 
of any moneys in the treasury. 

Sxo. 103. That the State Treasurer shall advertise for at least two months in one 
newspaper in Boston, one in New York, and one in Philadelphia, and one paper in 
Londvn, one in Amsterdam, and one in Paris, in Europe, inviting sealed proposals for 
loan herein authorized, or any parts thereof; which proposals shall state the price in- 
tended to be paid in gold and silver, or its equivalent, by the bidder for each thou- 
sands dollars of such loan; and at noon on the day appointed for that purpose the 
State Treasurer and Auditor General, in the presence of the Governor and Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, and of such other persons as may attend, shall proceed to open 
said proposals and allot the loan to the highest and best bidder or bidders, whereupon 
bonds shall be issued to the person or persons entitled to said loan as hereinbefore 
provided, which bonds or certificates of loan shall be signed by the Governor and 
countersigned by the State Treasurer and Auditor General, and the State Treasurer 
shall sign or authorize said coupons or certificates of interest to be signed; Provided, 
That in making proposals for the loan authorized by this act, the holder or holders of 
any of the bonds of the Commonwealth of certificates for interest, and the holders of 
domestic creditor certificates, shall be authorized to bid for any part of said loan to 
the full amount of such certificate or certificates, together with the unpaid interest 
thereon; Provided also, That at the time of making proposals for the said loan, ap- 
plication may be made for any part thereof, at an interest of 4 per cent, or a less rate, 
upon condition that the loan shall be for a greater period, and not exceed thirty-five 
years, exempt from taxation, with the interest thereon payable semi-annually, the 
Governor is hereby authorized and empowered to eutertain and carry into effect such 
proposition, should he deem it advisable for the best interest of the Commonwealth ; 
Provided further, That the notice to be issued in Europe for proposals shall precede 
the notice in this country at least one month. 

Seo. 104. That immediately after the negotiations of the loans herein provided for, 
the State Treasurer shall give notice in one newspaper in Boston, one in New York, 
and one in Philadelphia, to the holders of all certificates of loan then due, and to the 
holders of certificates issued to domestic creditors, to present the same at his office at 
Harrisburg, or at such place as he may designate in Philadelphia, for final payment ; 
and in case such holders shall refuse or neglect to surrender the certificates aforesaid, 
the interest thereon shall cease to be paid by the State within sixty days of the time 
of payment fixed in such notice; Provided, That it shall be lawful for the Governor 
and State Treasurer, in addition to gold and silver, to receive at par, in payment for 
the loan herein authorized, any of the bonds of the State, domestic creditor certificates, 
and the certificates issued for unpaid interest ; the certificates of loan paid and can- 
celled under the provisions of this act, after having been copied into a book to be 
kept in the office of the State Treasurer for that purpose, shall be destroyed by the 
State Treasurer and Auditor General, in the presence of the Governor and Secretary 
ot the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 105. That when the loan provided in this act shall have been negotiated, and 
the indebtedness cancelled as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the State Treasurer to 
ascertain as near as possible the aggregate amount of interest saved to the Common- 
wealth by the provisions of this act, as compared with the interest now paid, deduct- 
ing all contingent expenses; and shall, at the time of making the then next semi-an- 
nual payment of interest, and semi-annually thereafter, pay over to the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund a sum equal to the amount so saved; and all premiums which 
may be received under the provisions af this act, and all unclaimed balances, if any, 
shall be also paid over to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, to be applied to 
the cancellation of the public debt, in the same manner that all other receipts to that 
fund are applied, 

Seo, 106. That the Governor and State Treasurer be and they are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to issue certificates of loan in the manner and form provided for 
in the foregoing section of this act, reimbursable at a period not exceeding thirty-five 
years from ‘their date, to any and all of such holders of the 5 per cent loan of the 
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Commonwealth as may signify their willingness to receive new certificates of loan, 
bearing an interest of 4 per cent or a less rate per annum, exempted from taxation, 


ver; and they shall further have the right to give the necessary notice and take such 
other steps as may be proper to accomplish the true intent and meaning of this sec- 
tion ; and it shall be the duty of State Treasurer to communicate to the next Legislature 
a detailed statement of the proceedings under this act, showing the bids received for 
the loan, the names of the parties making such bids, and such other matters as may 
be deemed interesting and useful; Provided, That the certificates of loan authorized 
by an act “to provide for the immediate completion of the North Branch extension of 
the Pennsylvania Canal,” approved the second day of April, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two, shall not be subject to taxation for any pur whatever ; 
and it shall be the duty of the Governor to cause coupons to be attached to said certifi- 
cates in the same manner and form as those required to be attached to the bonds to be is- 
sued under the provisions of this act; And provided, That no bids below par shall be 
entertained for — of said loans; And provided further, That proposals for the loan 
to complete the North Branch Canal shall be forthwith published for at least thirty 
days in one newspaper in Philadelphia, one in New York, and one in Boston. 


COST OF LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The legislature of Massachusetts meets annually on the Ist Wednesday in January. 
The Senate is composed of forty members, and the House of some four hundred. The 
pay of members is two dollars per day, and traveling expenses. The Governor re- 
ceives a salary of $2,500, and is chosen annually. 

The Commonwealth furnishes the following statement of the expenses of the Leg- 
islature for the last two sessions—that is, for the sessions of 1851 and 1852, The 
session for 1851 commenced January Ist, and ended May 26. The session for 1852 
commenced January 7th, and closed May 24th. 


































EXPENSES OF SESSION or 1852. 





Senate ...... aionat Aeon eee ee eereceeneesccseeesecenes news $11,672 00 
House of Representatives, .....ccecsceecscccccccesscvesssescs 114,126 00 
a al wl wlan Gree ee cal te 4,550 00 
Messengers, door-keepers, &C......+ceeccccscecscsecsece rakalipe ai 8,265 50 
Chaplains and election sermon ...........+0e+e0005 one ecceecene 250 00 
Resolves in favor of sick members......... ie bandh au Phat ane e 466 70 








$134,330 20 





Pay of Council, old board............ a sina tna a ahs $355 
Pay of Council, new board. ........sseeeseeeeeseceece 2,992 
—- 8,347 00 
Newspapers, about........ ibs aioe ceils ce Stat seicae dete hn hn seven avs 5,000 00 
ITED « hconstonntin taintan ehh oul ay Rineiekvddoskcds $142,177 20 











EXPENSES OF SESSION OF 185]. 


Senate .....cecsccsseccesccccccccccccsseceseccsescvcccveces $12,158 00 
House of Representatives. .......ccccccccevcccccccessccscoces 118,124 00 
i ae oats dus'e Sb ak ob bhai dhs 4,804 00 
Door-keepers, BC... cc cccccescccccccccesccccccccccscsssecess 250 00 
Members por resolves ......ccsessecscsescvcccescccsencsccess 712 20 


$139,469 20 





Pay of Council, old board. ......ccesceesesecscceccecs $461 
Pay of Council, new board. ....scsscscesececeseeeeees 2,953 
—- 3,414 00 





$142,883 20 
Newspapers, about......ssssececeseecceces Seecteeccecicssegs 5,000 00 


Total, LOB1 2. cccasceses CoCo cceeseccccesccreacecccesecs $147,883 20 





with anpene or interest certificates attached, payable semi-annually in gold and sil- 
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RECEIPTS OF BULLION, ETC., AT PANAMA, ON ENGLISH ACCOUNT. 
The annexed statement exhibits the amount of specie and bullion received at Pan- 
ama by the British Consul from California and Mexico, and from Peru and Chili, for 
each month in each of the past two years :— 











1850. 1851. 
California Peru and California Peru and 
and Mexico, Chili. and Mexico. Chili. 

TORBAEPs in'divienc ive cs $137,254 $747,861 $773,662 $591,109 
February. .....see.e0 212,769 578,803 610,280 616,618 
MOeGy) iis< as swe 228,189 611,530 810,377 963,547 
April. oe ee ee ey re 268,992 595,005 525,806 619,860 
May...++ ov ae bAis eke 817,601 572,716 109,727 828,224 
AUOE ic bc ca Kew es Je 6 412,992 139,479 368,460 844,000 
Duly sissccisen Hiwiawie oa 402,489 728,994 245,155 696,912 
BUZUM s siccccsecvses F 570,674 440,207 415,191 772,931 
September ited aes 0's 401,596 582,100 612,334 869,528 
COD. ct évead eK s 414,392 699,826 503,735 780,837 
RevOMbel ive civeec eds 495,126 797,333 542,603 708,811 
DOCeMDO? onic veccek oe 754,098 756,090 661,089 792,398 

TOUGEGS eGes 660% $4,616,722 $7,849,944 $5,578,420 $9,080,565 
Total amount received at Panama, as above, in 1850...........6:+. $12,466,666 
Total amount received at Panama, as above, in 1851............. a 14,658,995 

Total in two years......... fey ghctns Gaia Ca way ie Ty alte pre! seus $27,125,661 


A portion of this went to England direct from Chagres, and the balance by way of 
New York. Of the above aggregate, $10,195,142 was from California and Mexico. 
Since, soon after the first discovery of gold in California, several large English bank- 
ing houses have had agents in San Francisco and in the mining regions, buying up 
gold dust, and shipping it to London. A large amount of dust has been drawn from 
California in the way of Commerce, in payment for cargoes of merchandise sent out 
direct from English ports. 


SALE OF INDIANA CENTRAL RAILWAY BONDS, 


The bids for the two hundred thousand dollars of the 7 per cent convertible bonds 
of the Indiana Central Railway Company were opened at the office of Winslow, La- 
nier & Co.. New York, in June, 1852. There were bids for $535,000, more than 
$500,000 of which were at over 90 per cent. The $200,000 offered were awarded at 
prices varying from 95-10-100 to 97-72-1600, making an average sale at 95-53-100 per 
cent, which is the best price yet obtained for a Western Railway loan. The successful 
bids were as follows :— 


Average net’g. , Average net’g. 











$4,000....at 97.72 $3,908 80} 5,000... 95.55 4,777 50 
5,000..... 96.75 4,837 50|  4,000..... 95.52 82,470 80 
5,000 .... 96.56 4,828 00| 4,000... 95.51 3,820 40 
5,000..... 96.25 4.667 00|  5,000..... 95.50 4,775 00 
2,000.2... 95.92 1918 40} —5,000..... 95.35 4,767 50 
1,000..... 95.91 959 10; 10,000..... 95.31 9,531 00 
5,000..... 95.86 4,793 00) 9,000..... 95.30 8,577 00 
7,000..... 95.81 6706 70} 10,000... 95.26 9,526 00 
6000... ss 95.80 4.790 00}  21,000..... 95.25 20,002 50 
5,000..... 95.75 4,787 50; 5,000... 95.15 4,757 50 
5,000..... 95.67 4.783 50| 8,000... 95.10 1.608 00 
20,000..... 95.65 19,130 00) — ai iain 
15,000..... 95.56 14,384 00' $200,000....at 95.53 $191,062 70 


The successful bidders for the bonds were Clark, Dodge & Co., Norwich Savings In- 
atitution, Clinton Gilbert, Charles S. Francis, W. & J. O’Brien, Mervin & Gould, De 
Coppatt & Co., John Ferguson, Peter McMartin, John Thompson, A. Wylie, jr., C. T. 
Cromwell, Thomas McKenzie, and Chubb Brothers. 
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IDENTITY OF INDORSERS, 


In a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine, we published a few remarks on 
this subject. Those remarks have elicited from a correspondent of the Hvening Bul- 
letin the subjoined statement of facts, which are of great importance to Banks and 
Bankers :— 


A person traveling from one part of the country to another, provides himself with 
funds in the shape of drafts drawn to his order, on banks and brokers. He cannot 
take gold, because it is inconvenient on account of its weight to carry it about his 
person, and it is dangerous to put it in his trunk. It is unsafe to carry bank-notes, be- 
cause of the exposure to pick-pockets, to say nothing of the discount on such funds at 
different points. So, for his own convenience and security, he obtains drafts. These 
he knows cannot be cashed without his indorsement. If his pocket-book is stolen, he 
can obtain duplicate drafts, and the only inconvenience is loss of time. 

He presents his draft at the counter of the bank where they are made payable, 
and is politely informed that he is not known to be the person represented in the 
draft, and that it will be necessary for him to identify himself He will probably re- 
ply, by assuring the tellér that he is the proper person, and that there can be no mis- 
take about it. The teller replies that it is very probably so, but there must be some 
evidence shown before the draft can be paid. If the stranger is an unreasonable man, 
his face will be flushed with mortification and anger, and he will inquire haughtily for 
the cashier. When shown into his room the same scene is gone over, only that by 
this time the stranger, by the delay, begins to think that he is suspected of being a 
swindler or forger. The cashier lays aside his pen and very patiently endeavors to 
show him the necessity for this caution. After some time thus spent, the stranger is 
convinced of one thing at least ; namely, that unless he carries some evidences of his 
identity about him, such as his attested signature or other proof, he must find a refer- 
ence; and he goes away mortified to comply with what he thinks, in his case at least, 
is unnecessary precaution. 

Some time ago a person went to the post-office, in our city, and inquired for a letter. 
One answering to his description was delivered to him, which he opened. It contained 
a draft drawn in favor of the party to whom the letter was addressed. He wrote 
that name upon it and presented it at the bank, on which it was drawn for payment. 
Being a stranger to the teller, payment was refused, unless the party could identify 
himself. He then took from his pocket the letter which contained the draft, and ex- 
hibited that as proof, that he was the person represented. This seemed conclusive 
evidence to the teller, and the money was paid. 

The real owner, not receiving his remittances, wrote to his correspondents that he 
had received no letter from them as he expected. They replied and gave a descrip- 
tion of the draft. On inquiry at the bank, it was found that the indorsement was a 
forgery ; and the bank was, of course, obliged to pay the amount to the true owner. 

Only a few weeks ago, the cashier of a bank in the city of New York was thus im- 
posed upon. A person who was lodging at one of the hotels, requested the proprietor 
to go with him to ti: bank and introduce him, that he might get a certificate of de- 
posit cashed, which was made payable to his order. The polite landlord did so, and 
the money was paid. When the certificate was forwarded for payment to the bank 
which issued it, answer was returned that the indorsement was forged. The bank 
which cashed it must of course lose the amount. 

Is it to be wondered at, that banks and brokers are cautious in dealing with stran- 
gers? Let travelers and strangers, in visiting places where they have no acquaintance, 
get such evidence of their identity as can easily be secured by their hand-writing 
properly attested. 


THE SMALL NOTE CURRENCY. 


New York has provided, and after the experience of fourteen years under the Gen- 
eral Banking system, perfected, as near as may be, a reliable small note currency for 
the pecple. New England had preceded us, under what is known as the Suffolk sys- 
tem. The first is secured by stock collaterals and made redeemable at Albany or in 
this city, at the uniform rate of not exceeding one-quarter of one per cent. The last, 
without collaterals, is made redeemable at par at the Suffolk Bank in Boston. The 
New York plan, for ultimate security, is the best. The other, owing to popular opin- 
ion throughout New England, which rejects all small notes not provided for at the 
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Suffolk Bank, is substantially as convertible. The New York plan is quite as profit- 
able, if not more so, to the honest banker as the other, for while collateral security is 
required, the security is taken in interest-paying stocks, and a charge equal to fifteen 
days interest allowed on redemption at Albany and New York. 

The Metropolitan Bank of New York has made both systems uniform in trade. The 
New York small notes, whether redeemed at Albany or New York City, are depos- 
ited at one-quarter of one per cent off. The New England notes, redeemable in Bos- 
ton, at fifteen cents off each hundred dollars. Under this management, every way 
unobjectionable to the banker, who aims only ata fair interest on his business, there 
would seem to be nothing wanting to a safe and convertible system of small notes. 
Yet attempts have not been withheld to defeat this purpose, and, if possible, super- 
sede our own State currency, simply because a few of the makers of it, keeping no 
offices of general banking business in the interior, are not content with the shave to 
which they have been reduced by legal regulation. First, resort was had to the 
Banking Law of New Jersey, but the recent Legislature of that State, sensible of the 
abuse, ordered par redemption at points contiguous to New York and Philadelphia. 
Next, a bank in Michigan, based, for the sake of plausibility, on government securities, 
was used to the extent of some four hundred thousand dollars, and its notes shaved 
at three-fold the usual rate, by their own makers, in Wall-street. The Metropolitan 
Bank has corrected this dodge, and, after a fierce contest of a single week, in Michi- 
gan, has brought the bankers to terms. Another project is now started. A “Nation- 
al Bank” at Washington, owned in part or altogether in New York, is to be used for 
circulating small notes of inferior value to our own currency. This is announced as 
based on State stocks deposited at Washington, with whom, or by whom, does not ap- 
pear, nor ought the question to weigh with the public, unless the notes are made as 
good in New York as New York small notes. 

The chief objection to all these schemes is, that they aim to defeat our own salutary 
currency laws, and for this should be discountenanced by the public. They are the 
entering wedge to a general system of irredeemable “ shin-plasters.” The purpose is, 
to issue the notes at par to the money-borrower, and redeem them at the largest shave 
practicable, from the public who receive them in ordinary trade. The makers pre- 
sume largely on the indifference of the latter to a fractional discount, in good times, 
and a yet larger loss by redemption when money grows scarce. The scheme is a vi- 
cious one. It aims to abrogate our own laws, and to supplant our own currency. It 
is without apology in this State, where the banker is allowed interest on his collaterals 
at Albany, and receives interest on his issues paid out on paper diseounted. 

Should the “ National” issue be driven to its nominal home—which we trust will 
be the case through the Metropolitan or some other agency—it is quite possible the 
Free Banking Laws of the remoter States in the West will be resorted to. Indeed, a 
“State Stock Bank” at Cairo, Illinois, is already announced, and if under the sem- 
blance of “security” and the promise of 1 or 2 per cent redemption here, the notes 
can be forced into New York circulation, the scheme may soon be tried.—7Zimes. 


ON re 


DEMAND FOR MONEY. 


We are requested by the editors of the Dubuque Herald to call the attention of 
our capitalists to the facts contained in the following paragraph from the editorial col- 
umns of that Journal. 

“Capitalists abroad will be better able to appreciate the state of our money market 
from a few facts we will present, than from any speculative disquisition we could write 
on the subject. By areference to our advertising column it will be perceived that the 
only banking houses in the place, offer from 6 to 10 per centum for money placed with 
them on deposit. This speaks more than could a large treatise, and we trust it is suf- 
ficiently significant in its importance to induce capitalists from abroad to bring hither 
some of their surplus wealth for investment.” 


FINANCES OF CONNECTICUT. 


The message of Governor Seymour, of Connecticut, states, that the financial affairs 
of the State are in a most prosperous condition. Its ordinary expenses for the fiscal 
year ending on the 81st of March, were $109,847 53, which with $26,832 paid to the 
School Fund, and $646 76 unpaid taxes, made a total of $137,326 18. The receipts 
for the year, including the balance of $26,266 22 on hand, were $176,456 21, leaving 
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IDENTITY OF INDORSERS, 


In a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine, we published a few remarks on 
this subject. Those remarks have elicited from a correspondent of the Hvening Bul- 
letin the subjoined statement of facts, which are of great importance to Banks and 
Bankers :— 


A person traveling from one part of the country to another, provides himself with 
funds in the shape of drafts drawn to his order, on banks and brokers. He cannot 
take gold, because it is inconvenient on account of its weight to carry it about his 
person, and it is dangerous to put it in his trunk. Itis unsafe to carry bank-notes, be- 
cause of the exposure to pick-pockets, to say nothing of the discount on such funds at 
different points. So, for his own convenience and security, he obtains drafts. These 
he knows cannot be cashed without his indorsement. If his pocket-book is stolen, he 
can obtain duplicate drafts, and the only inconvenience is loss of time. 

He presents his draft at the counter of the bank where they are made payable, 
and is politely informed that he is not known to be the person represented in the 
draft, and that it will be necessary for him to identify himself He will probably re- 
ply, by assuring the teller that he is the proper person, and that there can be no mis- 
take about it. The teller replies that it is very probably so, but there must be some 
evidence shown before the draft can be paid. If the stranger is an unreasonable man, 
his face will be flushed with mortification and anger, and he will inquire haughtily for 
the cashier. When shown into his room the same scene is gone over, only that by 
this time the stranger, by the delay, begins to think that he is suspected of being a 
swindler or forger. The cashier lays aside his pen and very patiently endeavors to 
show him the necessity for this caution. After some time thus spent, the stranger is 
convinced of one thing at least ; namely, that unless he carries some evidences of his 
identity about him, such as his attested signature or other proof, he must find a refer- 
ence; and he goes away mortified to comply with what he thinks, in his case at least, 
is unnecessary precaution. 

Some time ago a person went to the post-office, in our city, and inquired for a letter. 
One answering to his description was delivered to him, which he opened. It contained 
a draft drawn in favor of the party to whom the letter was addressed. He wrote 
that name upon it and presented it at the bank, on which it was drawn for payment. 
Being a stranger to the teller, payment was refused, unless the party could identify 
himself. He then took from his pocket the letter which contained the draft, and ex- 
hibited that as proof, that he was the person represented. This seemed conclusive 
evidence to the teller, and the money was paid. 

The real owner, not receiving his remittances, wrote to his correspondents that he 
had received no letter from them as he expected. They replied and gave a descrip- 
tion of the draft. On inquiry at the bank, it was found that the indorsement was a 
forgery ; and the bank was, of course, obliged to pay the amount to the true owner. 

Only a few weeks ago, the cashier of a bank in the city of New York was thus im- 
posed upon. A person who was lodging at one of the hotels, requested the proprietor 
to go with him to the bank and introduce him, that he might get a certificate of de- 
posit cashed, which was made payable to his order. The polite landlord did so, and 
the money was paid. When the certificate was forwarded for payment to the bank 
which issued it, answer was returned that the indorsement was forged. The bank 
which cashed it must of course lose the amount. 

Is it to be wondered at, that banks and brokers are cautious in dealing with stran- 
gers? Let travelers and strangers, in visiting places where they have no acquaintance, 
get such evidence of their identity as can easily be secured by their hand-writing 
properly attested. 


THE SMALL NOTE CURRENCY. 


New York has provided, and after the experience of fourteen years under the Gen- 
eral Banking system, perfected, as near as may be, a reliable small note currency for 
the people. New England had preceded us, under what is known as the Suffolk sys- 
tem. The first is secured by stock collaterals and made redeemable at Albany or in 
this city, at the uniform rate of not exceeding one-quarter of one per cent. The last, 
without collaterals, is made redeemable at par at the Suffolk Bank in Boston. The 
New York plan, for ultimate security, is the best. The other, owing to popular opin- 
ion throughout New England, which rejects all small notes not provided for at the 
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Suffolk Bank, is substantially as convertible. The New York plan is quite as profit- 
able, if not more so, to the honest banker as the other, for while collateral security is 
required, the security is taken in interest-paying stocks, and a charge equal to fifteen 
days interest allowed on redemption at Albany and New York. 

he Metropolitan Bank of New York has made both systems uniform in trade. The 
New York small notes, whether redeemed at Albany or New York City, are ae 
ited at one-quarter of one per cent off. The New England notes, redeemable in Bos- 
ton, at fifteen cents off each hundred dollars. Under this management, every way 
unobjectionable to the banker, who aims only at a fair interest on his business, there 
would seem to be nothing wanting to a safe and convertible system of small notes. 
Yet attempts have not been withheld to defeat this purpose, and, if possible, super- 
sede our own State currency, simply because a few of the makers of it, keeping no 
offices of general banking business in the interior, are not content with the ohav’ to 
which they have been reduced by legal regulation. First, resort was had to the 
Banking Law of New Jersey, but the recent Legislature of that State, sensible of the 
abuse, ordered par redemption at points contiguous to New York and Philadelphia. 
Next, a bank in Michigan, based, for the sake of plausibility, on government securities, 
was used to the extent of some four hundred thousand dollars, and its notes shaved 
at three-fold the usual rate, by their own makers, in Wall-street. The Metropolitan 
Bank has corrected this dodge, and, after a fierce contest of a single week, in Michi- 
gan, has brought the bankers to terms. Another project is now started. A “ Nation- 
al Bank” at Washington, owned in part or altogether in New York, is to be used for 
arculating small notes of inferior value to our own currency. This is announced as 
based on State stocks deposited at Washington, with whom, or by whom, does not ap- 
pear, nor ought the question to weigh with the public, unless the notes are made as 
good in New York as New York small notes. 

The chief objection to all these schemes is, that they aim to defeat our own salutary 
currency laws, and for this should be discountenanced by the public. They are the 
entering wedge to a general system of irredeemable “shin-plasters.” The purpose is, 
to issue the notes at par to the money-borrower, and redeem them at the largest shave 
practicable, from the public who receive them in ordinary trade. The makers pre- 
sume largely on the indifference of the latter to a fractional discount, in good times, 
and a yet larger loss by redemption when money grows scarce. The scheme is a vi- 
cious one. It aims to abrogate our own laws, and to supplant our own currency. It 
is without apology in this State, where the banker is allowed interest on his collaterals 
at Albany, and receives interest on his issues paid out on paper discounted. 

Should the “ National” issue be driven to its nominal home—which we trust will 
be the case through the Metropolitan or some other agency—it is quite possible the 
Free Banking Laws of the remoter States in the West will be resorted to. Indeed, a 
“State Stock Bank” at Cairo, Illinois, is already announced, and if under the sem- 
blance of “security” and the promise of 1 or 2 per cent redemption here, the notes 
can be forced into New York circulation, the scheme may soon be tried.—7Zimes. 
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DEMAND FOR MONEY, 


We are requested by the editors of the Dubuque Herald to call the attention of 
our capitalists to the facts contained in the following paragraph from the editorial col- 
umns of that Journal. 

“Capitalists abroad will be better able to appreciate the state of our money market 
from a few facts we will present, than from any speculative disquisition we could write 
on the subject. By areference to our advertising column it will be perceived that the 
only banking houses in the place, offer from 6 to 10 per centum for money placed with 
them on deposit. This speaks more than could a large treatise, and we trust it is suf- 
ficiently significant in its importance to induce capitalists from abroad to bring hither 
some of their surplus wealth for investment.” 


FINANCES OF CONNECTICUT. 


The message of Governor Seymour, of Connecticut, states, that the financial affairs 
of the State are in a most prosperous condition. Its ordinary expenses for the fiscal 
year ending on the 81st of March, were $109,847 53, which with $26,832 paid to the 
School Fund, and $646 76 unpaid taxes, made a total of $137,326 18. The receipts 
for the year, including the balance of $26,266 22 on hand, were $176,456 21, leaving 
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a remainder of $39,108 ©8 beyond the expenditures. $8,000 of this has been appro- 
priated to the payment of the indebtedness to the School Fund, which is now dis- 
charged in full, and the State commenced its present fiscal year entirely free from 
debt, and with $31,000 in its Treasury. Under these circumstances, the Governor 
recommends that the State tax be reduced from one to three-fourths of one per cent. 
The Governor reiterates his recomendation in favor of the adoption of the system of 
free banking in Connecticut. 


eee 


ADULTERATION OF COINS IN PARIS, 


The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer says, that remarkable inge- 
nuity has been shown in Paris recently in the adulteration of money ; and if the coins 
thus put in circulation were only used in the purchase of the corresponding coffee, 
there would not be much cause of complaint. The worthies engaged in this branch 
of forgeries are not so much counterfeiters of money as money alterers, or, to use the 
words literally, money changers. The modus operandi is as follows:—They take a 

enuine five-franc piece, and go to work asif they were about to manufacture a verita- 
le snuff-box out of it. The process is obvious. One side of the coin is carefully re- 
moved by the use of a very thin fine saw ; as much of the interior as possible is then 
cut out ; the space left vacant is filled with a composition having the same weight, 
and aoe f the same sound or ring as silver ; then the side is carefully soldered on 
ain, and the coin has of course the same outward appearance as before. Most of 
of the pieces thus altered bear the effigy either of Louis XVIIL, Charles X., or 
Louis Philippe. The fraud was first detected at the Bank of France. The deteriora- 
tion-of the coins thus altered is about seven-tenths, 


OF BONDS ISSUED BY RAILROAD CORPORATIONS IN MAINE. 


The following “ act in relation to bonds issued by railroad corporations,” was ap- 
proved by the Governor of Maine, January 80th, 1852, and is now in force. 


AN ACT IN RELATION TO BONDS ISSUED BY RAILROAD CORPORATIONS. 


Sxorton 1, Every railroad corporation within this State, shall have power to issue 
its bonds for the purpose of building or furnishing its road, or paying any debts con- 
tracted in the building and equipment of the same; bearing interest not exceeding six 
per cent per annum ; and secured in such manner as they may deem expedient. 

Sxor. 2. Bonds issued under the provisions of this act, shall not be for sums less 
than one hundred dollars; and all bonds issued by any company under this act, shall 
be binding on said company and collectable in law, notwithstanding such bonds are 
negotiated and sold by such corporation at less than the par value thereof. 

Szor. 8. This shall take effect on and after its senberil ky the governor. 





RICH MEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


It is estimated that there are in Massachusetts 1,496 persons worth $50,000 and up- 
wards. Of this number, 26 persons are worth a million or more, 45 a half million. 
Of the whole list, 705, or nearly half, began life poor or nearly so. Two hundred and 
eighty-two received their wealth by marriage. Of the whole list, 90 are farmers, 53 
manufacturers of cotton, woolen, &c., 463 are merchants, 75 lawyers, $1 physicians, 12 
clergymen, 46 brokers and speculators, 11 publishers, 4 editors, 50 shoemakers and 
shoe-dealers, 10 tailors and clothes dealers, 15 carpenters, 9 masons, 28 butchers and 
provision dealers, 14 distillers. Those put down as benevolent are 375. Old bach- 
lors 68. 
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THE MERCHANT THAT KEPT TWO BANK ACCOUNTS, 


The Wall Street Journal gives the following dialogue between two merchants in 
Wall-street :— 


A,—Where do you keep your account?) B—I keep two; one in the Bank of New 
York, and the other in the Metropolitan Bank. A—Why do youkeeptwo! B— 
Why, I have been in the habit of getting all the discounts I required Sin the good 
old New York, and I always keep a small balance in the Metropolitan, in order to get 
rid of my uncurrent money, Comment is unnecessary. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF PORTS IN THE UNITED STATES COMPARED, 


The following statement, showing the amounts of revenue from customs, collected 
at forty-three of the principal ports of the United States, from the Ist of July, 1851, 
to the 31st of March, 1852, and the comparison with that of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, is interesting, as exhibiting the comparative foreign Commerce 
of the principal ports of entry in the United States. It will be observed that there 
is a decrease in the ports of New York and Boston, and a slight increase in those of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans. The greatest proportionate increase is in 
San Francisco, The inland ports generally exhibit a very large increase. 


1850-61. 1851-52. 1850-51. 1891-52. 
New York....... $24,875,012 $32,121,112 | Sandusky ...... $19,913 $38,580 
OUD. aed tee 4,924,400 4,711,112 Eastport Ore ee 18,305 14,163 
Philadelphia.... 2,830,899 2,890,043 | Gloucester, Mass. 17,244 14,085 
New Orleans..... 1,777,682 1,806,471 | New Bedford.... 15,832 16,763 
Baltimore....... 776,380  800,772| Providence...... 30,849 22,423 
Charleston, 8. C.. 501,887 455,263 | Bristol......... 17,209 11,991 
San Francisco... 596,981 1,779,945 | New London.... 15,604 7,781 
St. Louis....... 142,406 197,990 | Rochester....... 11,284 9,377 
Portland........ 142,169 180,321 | Lewiston....... 11,595 18,215 
Savannah...... 159,602 113,632 | Ogdensburg .... 12,320 16,878 
BOs 645 vee 117,976 89,429 | Detroit ........ 23,545 23,921 
NPE aoe 62,398 90,729 | Nashville....... 10,085 55,844 
Alburg, Wadia oo 57,684 28,422 | Pittsburg, Se 2177 12,386 
Oswego......... 56,259 59,746 | Chicago........ 4,861 2,168 
DOU. v.00 vs : Si 2) » FROST TBD ceiieicces 11,214 6,688 
Richmond..... 65,468 48,901 | Wilmington.,... 11,270 19,174 
New Haven .... 49,454 57,722 | Cape Vincent.... 6,144 15,521 
Norfolk........ : 45,158 34,853 | Newburyport ... 8,061 12,530 
Cleveland ...... 51,578 80,052 | Georgetown, D.C. 9,935 18,022 
Cincinnati.,..... 78,712 87,517 | Alexandria, Va. . 5,724 27,686 
Louisville ...... 48,897 41,605 | Sackett’s Harbor. 1,950 12,483 
Plattsburg...... 40,396 48,585 | 


IMPORTATION OF EGGS INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 


It appears from the annual returns relating to trade and navigation that in the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1852, the number of eggs imported was 115,526,236, being 
an increase on the preceding, when the number was 105,689,060. In the year end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1851, the duty was £38,577, and in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1852, £42,149. 


THE BANK AND COD FISHERY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Joun Gittey, Esq., Collector of the Marblehead District in Massachusetts, has sent 
us the tabular statement on the following page, showing the tonnage employed and 
product of the Bank and Cod Fishery in the District of Marblehead, which includes 
the ports of Marblehead and Lynn, for the year ending December 81st, 1851. The 
statement is official, and the most complete that has ever before been published. It 
will be found, in connection with the series of papers on “The Fisheries of the United 
States,” published in former numbers of the Merchants’ Magazine, quite interesting, 
as well as useful, in illustrating the importance of this important branch of productive 
industry :— 
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Commercial Statistics. 


THE CHEESE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The Cincinnati Price Current, in accordance with its custom, gives a brief review 

of the cheese trade for the season of 1851-52, from which we derive the subjoined 

statements. The following table shows the monthly average price for good merchant- 
able Western Reserve Cheese in the months of each year, from 1848 to 1852 :-— 

48-9. 749-50, °50-1. °61-9. "48-9. 749-50. 760-1. °61-9. 

April , .. .cts. 8} 6% 64 65 | November. . 64 5} 64 64 


MAP. «sce . 6+ 64 5% 6+ December... . 64 6 64 64 
SS Ber 6 6 6 6 |January..... 68 6} 62 3864 
Suly ....... 652% 6 6 64|February.... 6 6¢ = 1 63 
August...... 5% 6§ 6 6t| March ...... 64 14 7% 7 


September .. 5% 64 6 6i | Yearly av... 6} 64 6} 6 
October..... 6 6 «6 6} | 


It is seen the average prices for the past season are better than for either of the 
three preceding years. 


The receipts at the port of Cincinnati during the last five years ending March 31, 
were, in boxes, as follows :— 


1847-8. 1848-9. 1848-50. 1850-1. 1851-2. 
189,878 152,378 124,755 189,494 253,844 


Estimating the average weight of boxes at 85 pounds, and the amount received 
would be as follows in pounds :— 


1847-8. 1848-9, 1849-50. 1850-1. 1851-2. 
4,895,780 5,883,055 4,466,425 6,622,180 8,884,540 


Thus, it is seen, the receipts since 1847-8 have increased very nearly 100 per cent. 

With regard to the future of this trade, we may say there is every prospect that 
the increase for years to come will be even more rapid than heretofore, and it is very 
safe, we think, to predict that in ten years, i.e, in 1861-2, the receipts at this port 
will be 30,000,000 pounds, which amount is 13,000,000 less than the present yearly 
receipts at the port of New York. 

Cincinnati is the distributing point for a vast extent of territory, where the con- 
sumption of cheese is rapidly increasing. The following States are now supplied, in 
& great measure, from this point ; namely, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas, besides a por- 
tion of Ohio. The free population of these States, according to the last census, was 
about eight millions, leaving twelve millions for the remainder of the United States. 
Now let us see by whom the cheese is produced. The amount of cheese produced by 
each State during the year ending June 30, 1850, was as follows :— 





EE RO Se ab Ibs. 2,201,195 | Alabama............. lbs. 80,423 
New Hampshire......... 8,196,568 | Mississippi... .......+.0- 20,314 
S| ae 6,755,006 | Louisiana............e0 1,148 
Massachuset!s........... NAME] SOREN so ccs v.00 0's co.0 o¥O 92,018 
Rhode Island ........... 296,748 | Arkansas....... iia 9 thesis 28,440 
Connecticat............. 4,513,019 | Tennessee... .......000.- 179,577 
OD} Ee eee 49,785,905 | Kentucky........ee00008 228,744 
Now Jersey. ccs ccneee 500,819 | Michigan ............00. 1,042,551 
Pennsylvania... ... eae OU iin s civntonees sdnt iene 21,350,478 
DGMFAIO cis. sic dca cccie 3,187 | Indiana. .........- pe oe: 666,986 
ee ne ee S025 | Tilinels. . sos. sce voncces 1,283,858 
District of Columbia...... meine, | MISSOURI .. ssc cviek cos ews 201,597 
WRN os 0s-cawhes tusks 434,850 | Iowa... .....ccccceceeiees 198,444 
North Carolina......... ; 95,043 | Wisconsin.... .......0 440,961 
South Carolina.......... 4,810 | Par: eee 
PB es kiya science shave 18,324 | OCIS 6 sisi 0ikb-6 wee 85,765,539 
| a | een 46,391 

ig a. kods osha 17,375,527 | 


Thus, it is seen, the States containing a population of about twelve millions e. 
duce over seventy-seven million pounds of cheese annually, while the Western an 
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Southern States, with a free population of eight millions, produce only thirty-five mil- 
jion pounds. Of the former, New York produces forty-nine million, and of the latter, 
Ohio produces twenty-one million. The Southern States produce a very small quan- 
tity in proportion to their population, and as it is not now, nor is not likely to become 
a profitable business in those States, the consumptive demand must be supplied from 
Ohio, and hence we may look for a or increase in the trade at this point, Cincin- 
nati being, as already remarked, the distributing market for the South and West, and 
as railroads are extended, the area of country supplied from this place will increase. 
Before many years elapse, North and South Carolina and Georgia will be connected 
by railroads with Cincinnati, and, indeed, already the merchants of that city are re- 
ceiving orders from Georgia, the Chattanooga Railroad having connected some por- 
tions of that State with the western rivers. 

When the statistics of this trade in the United States are fully considered in con- 
nection with the facts presented, our prediction that the yearly trade at the port of 
Cincinnati will in ten years have increased to so million pounds, will not be regard- 
ed as too large an estimate. This increase would be greatly less than that experi- 
enced in New York. The receipts at that port in 1834 were 6,340,000 pounds; in 
1844, 29,672,000 ; and in 1850, 43,097,000. 


COMMERCE OF SWEDEN, 


The following table of the Commerce of Sweden during the year 1850, is derived 
from official tables just published. It will be seen from this table that Sweden im- 
ports more from Brazil than any other country, and that her exports to Great Britain 
and Ireland are double what they are to any other country. The trade of Sweden 
with the United States, in exports and imports, amounts to Rd. bko. 4,157,000. 





Imported. Exported. 
Norway......... iit clei G ate alee ae ba ded Rd. bko. 2,817,000 778,000 
Finland ..... Cea ee be RGked Mew ea ese oe ekeke eens ‘ 422,000 691,000 
a cuwinen kk ckns x kbuacevencee’ ev 1,698,000 272,000 
I i 6 cM eka wo Ree Reda e he de vee OeCC ewe 1,783,000 8,673,000 
a a ac Subsh s dnmninte« eacvsseauacbhe 451,000 1,374,000 
Mecklenburg. .....22.cesccceess ecccpeateceecees 51,000 452,000 
Re Caio an Gh 6 Ws ab ca vividle ke @ chin bio 6 4,083,000 1,313,000 
TN Nas ON ernie no 0050 Kho s 044 cesneee cans 647,000 111,000 
MR aa ee a eka EK wad 00 shiek paeuas as 243,000 186,000 
Hanover and Oldenburg ...........sc00+ seseees 1,000 89,000 
SN oo Shine 50 65 na ksnee sense ‘neees 561,000 468,000 
Belgium....... CER GRMEN ahh dan eude < daguseee ses 74,000 266,000 
Great Britain and Ireland... ...........ccccccccee: 8,332,000 7,741,000 
I are aa ks gid pms gid ova semaniosend x 479,000 2,074,090 
CN Eas oh bd ee then eeeewecascenvnscevececces 245,000 342,000 
MUD da 4 ghd Bd ad S000 0060020 ceuimbscuuds 153,000 839,000 
NY Mn ss con ciecne séerananee aor us. alana tat 52,000 
REE ductllta adn an BC UCIT Cw ek oe Ee keae s 152,000 248,000 
SR kgs cs a Gy a ig ie 5 eae te ackale Gente 04, \ ble a oie 82,000 
at eee pe ge eae SUNtul devs ciesgibieaians, ..  steeusine 11,000 
Algiers ..... COS e Sevres esccesccccece covccecs eo Cae eeaoe 298,000 
Ns cicada gatccdapadees °° bdebiee 5,000 
iis Cabins ten abe dh dae ceveseteay 1,639,000 2,518,000 
WEEE Wx k sik Gedkocseense Fencetievaeay cnee 1006 NES 
eka cag cay pou Wb Up eccees 4,330,000 299,000 
Plata States, rest of North and South America..... «swe en eee 81,000 
Cape of Good Hope...... eschehehcatachesabens . .-<):condhesh 131,000 
East Indies and Australia. ...........eeeeeeeees 1,215,000 211,000 
NIN dis 58s 6 dba Ca vic ea ened sce 23,987,000 24,505,000 


The import of coffee was, in 1841, 5,300,000 Ibs.; in 1850, it was about 8,000,000 
Ibs. Raw sugar was imported in 1841 in the quantity of 14,500,000 lbs.; in 1850, it 
reached 25,000,000 lbs. Arrac, rum, and cognac, in 1846, 290,000 cans; in 1850, 
890,000 cans. 


The commercial fleet consisted, in 1840, of 2,171 vessels, of 175,558 tons ; in 1850, of 
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2,744 vessels, of 225,966 tons. The merchant fleet of Stockholm decreases annually, 
while that of Gothenburg and Gefle increases rapidly. In 1850, 841 vessels were en- 
gaged in foreign trade, with a burden of 141,746 tons, their crews amounted to 1,283 
officers, and 8,050 men, an increase, since 1840, of 283 officers and 1,106 men. 

The Navigation act was used in Sweden in 1850 by 7 English ships, of 2,522 tons; 
in England, by 112 Swedish vessels, of 26,032 tons. 


MARINE DISASTERS ON THE NORTHERN LAKES, 

Joun ©. Dover, Esq., agent for the New York Board of Underwriters, has sent us 

a tabular statement of marine disasters, losses to vessels, &c., on the Northern Lakes in 

1851, and also a comparative statement for the years 1848 to 1851, inclusive, a sum- 
mary of which we here subjoin :— 





LOSS OF LIFE, DAMAGE TO VESSELS, ETC., IN 1851. 

















Loss of Damage to vessels, Damage to cargoes. 

Date. life. English. U. States. English. UU. States, Total, 
Maren... 2... en me $350 age t's wis $350 
| ee 10 $30,300 80,770 $1,350 $5,000 67,420 
| ee ss ae $8,000 47,580 wie eee 14,930 
pe ee 500 11,800 1,500 14,850 27,450 
¥ SPOT E ES 1 2,500 19,750 1,500 8,650 82,400 
August...... 1 400 12,570 swat 8,200 21,170 
September... 2 9,000 25,650 10,000 4,350 49,000 
October.,...a 39 12,000 70,850 6,000 92,600 180,950 
November... 1 8,800 75,000 1,500 102,850 182.650 
December... .. 5 500 73,100 1,000 4,000 48,600 

15 $62,000 $366,420 $22,850 $263,650 $714,920 

Tot'l dam’e to Eng. cargoes 22,850 Tot’l dam’e to Amer. ves'ls 366,420 

$84,850 $630,070 

GENERAL COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 
1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. Foun, 

I Ui ididsndaassccesece 40 46 48 75 591 
Loss to American vessels ...... - $280,963 $189,750 $397,580 $866,420 $1,184,713 
Loss to American cargoes....... 106,700 161,250 114,850 263,650 646,450 
Loss to English vessels ......... 31,600 11,000 26,700 62,000 131,300 
Loss to English cargoes......... 23,000 6,500 2,500 22,850 54,850 
Grand totals ........... ..- $392,263 $368,500 $541,630 $714,920 $2,017,313 


TIMBER TRADE OF QUEBEC, 


The timber forming this trade consists of white pine, red pine, oak, elm, tamarac 
and spruce. White pine forms three-fourths of all the timber received at Quebec. 
The aggregate amount of all kinds, in cubic feet, exported from there to Great Brit- 
ain, for two seasons, has been as follows :— 

1850, 1851. Increase. 
22,128,208 23,951,393 1,823,195 

The vast amount of commerce made by this amount of timber, with the staves, 
sawed lumber, and articles of produce exported from Quebec, is indicated by the arri- 
vals at that port. The arrivals by sea at Quebec have been, for two seasons, as fol- 


lows :— 

1850, 1851. Increase, 
Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage, 
1,078 536,379 1,185 505,024 107 68,655 
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Commercial Statistics. 


COMMERCE OF CEYLON, 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS INTO AND FROM THE ISLAND 


OF CEYLON, ALSO THE TOTAL REVENUE DERIVED THEREFROM IN THE SHAPE OF CUSTOM 
DUTIES, TOGETHER WITH THE NUMBER OF VESSELS WHICH ENTERED INWARDS AND 
CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


Year. 


1836 ...-+0s 
1837 ..-+00 
1838... .... 
1889 .....5- 
1840... 008 
1841....... 
1842 602.0% 
1848000 
1844.....4+ 
1845....... 
1846.....6. 
1B4T vaie as 
1848....... 
TBAB ciec ee 
1850.....4. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE EXPORTS OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF 
DURING THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS, 


Vessels 
inward, 
Tons. 
71,2382 
81,345 
96,292 
105,838 
108,005 
109,606 
130,327 
140,853 
169,128 
196,364 
211,946 
228,738 
229,155 
254,135 
242,264 


Coffee, 


Cwts, 
60,320 
84,164 
49,541 
41,863 
68,206 
80,584 
119,805 

94,847 
133,957 
178,603 
173,892 
293,221 
280,010 
273,593 
278,478 


RARAAA Rennes 


Vessels 
outward, 
Tons. 
68,483 
83,563 
95,667 
100,166 
104,015 
109,187 
124,692 
139,622 
162,953 
189,815 
212,424 
228,998 
233,842 
232,836 


248,398 


Total 
revenue, 
£ 
140,106 
137,564 
107,538 
184,010 
116,943 
110,250 
192,745 
125,700 
155,096 
148,519 
141,771 
150,326 
119,365 
119,192 
129,457 


EXPORTS OF PRODUCE. 


Cinnamon. 


Lbs, 
124 364 
558,110 
$98,198 
596,592 
889,378 
817,919 
121,145 
662,704 

1,057,841 
408,211 
401,656 
447,369 
491,688 
733,782 
644,857 


Value of 
imports, 


£ 
411,167 
595,888 
547,501 
661,920 
733,518 
679,070 
794,758 
1,034,581 
1,867,504 
1,494,824 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 


Gallons. 

409,012 
630,677 
242,680 
357,548 
475,742 
$21,966 
475,967 
726,206 
443,301 
282,186 
123,981 
197,851] 

811,526 
518,279 
407,960 


Value of 
exports, 
£ 


308,708 
$26,860 
293,315 
375,608 
409,947 
368,383 
468,445 
421,083 
582,367 
53,100 
679,286 
961,119 
1,448,901 
1,206,149 
1,246,956 


COLONIAL PRODUCE 


Coir. 
Coils & 
Casks. Cwts. bundles, 
ses 10,4824 17,923 
8,976 96, 18TS eee 
284 24,8954 sae ee 
22,1054: Sage 
eee 23,441 ree ae 
gees 21,648} ..... 
P6381 oe 
20/1892 Vi. 
25,9764 sibivve-s 
19,5404 20x 
SEISIt Vine 
bah 28,5208 ©2504. 
8 25,1992 10 
28,422 2 
39,8864 120 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


The following table will show the amount of tonnage which entered the ports of 
Great Britain and the United States for nine years :— 


UNITED STATES. 


American. Foreign. Total. 

e | See 1,510,111 732,765 2,242,886 
1848.. 1,113,523 531,752 1,648,275 
1844..... 1,977,488 916,992 2,894,430 
LEAB icc.» 2,035,486 910,568 2,946,049 
1846..... 2,221,028 969,178 3,189,206 
1847... 6 2,101,858 1,120,846 38,221,704 
1848..... 2,893,402 1,408,191 8,798,593 
1849..... 2,658,321 1,710,515 38,868,838 

1850..... 2,678,016 1,779,623 3,852,639 
LeBhcecce 3,064,349 1,939,091 4,993,440 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


British. Foreign. 
1,680,838 974,769 
2,919,528 1,005,894 
8,087,487 1,143,896 
8,689,853 1,353,785 
8,022,808 1,407,963 
4,288,056 1,552,096 
4,020,415 1,519,046 
4,390,875 1,680,894 
4,070,544 2,055,152 


4,388,245 2,599,988 


Total 
2,655,607 
3,925,422 
4,231,338 
4,043,588 
4,480,977 
4,790,152 
4,539,461 
5,071,269 
6,125,696 
6,988,243 
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COMMERCE OF THE NEW YORK CANALS, 


The following tables, derived from the official report of the Canal Commissioners, 
show the the total quantity of each article which came to tide-water on all of the 
canals, and the estimated value of each article during the years 1849, 1850, and 1851: 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL QUANTITY OF EACH ARTICLE WHICH CAME TO THE HUDSON 
RIVER ON ALL THE CANALS DURING THE YEARS 1849, 1850, anv 1851. 


THE FOREST. 
1849. 1850. 
ok a eS 554,531 656,000 
PRODUCT OF WOOD. 
Boards and scantling...... ..-feet 297,481,140 425,095,442 
ET hc o5.btaead ed socun dann tants M. 51,258 1,868,083 
WT os naked dane bees Kad cubic feet 1,497,627 1,666,262 
Staves ..... sigds bRdR Ka ve ceunt cakwn® Ibs. 164,159,859 202,224,000 
WE iinn dn achagen obec chienemks onan cords 11,977 12,411 
Ashes, pot and pearl, .. qubes canes con bbls. $1,289 52,237 
AGRICULTURE.—PRODUCT OF ANIMALS. 
PE oe iea ssa 60 pubariweutas au% bbls. 73,985 46,618 
BESTE RIES Sy AR Mh AS Sy ace 105,492 97,259 
a ee PPO eT re rae Ibs. 8,477,754 9,680,000 
CU is 2s ne) aicln'y 0. a tuien dese Ee Ra RES A 660% 42,097,818 82,584,000 
eee gees tan heieey eon Ke 20,880,409 17,102,000 
ogee ig ee cae As ot Aca ie ha ae 9,083,062 8,278,000 
Te os cics dé Signs os anny val gallons Kd oreoes 67,460 
MG chien chs wns ose a0 ceed cdeieds lbs. 12,781,402 11,986,000 
Ng a Pe RG kek duen 6h RA swe 596,364 458,000 
Tallow...... Reads ete 64 ceeeSNEDS vk Tua hiereba 578,000 
VEGETABLE FOOD 
Flour ..... i dlee w aiive6 pip o wneack ..-.bbIs 8,268,087 8,256,077 
A tnddidlie ab osoesss nkveea bushels 2,734,389 8,670,754 
ii Rls ck tones tdihdadineocieds 322,942 472,305 
NG ks < SOCEM + du Swen a 0 0RUWAN hb 0a eee 5,121,270 8,228,056 
NE EE a ea gna asa RRS. ae's wanes 11,983 
nd badih dons whens seeasnced bushels 1,400,194 1,744,867 
ee ee ses bv bc ce wRae% techies 2,407,895 2,469,637 
Bran and shipstuffs. . patanapeg cdaneese 4 Ibs. 2,022,081 402,464,000 
SE MERTEN. . nee acccvccvsoeas ” bushels owegy 79,515 
Potatoes ..... oe Sas dina Siac ae ino 42,211 230,699 
EUW bus: 0s ceuc¥y vecauade lbs. vende 1,468,000 
ALL OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
CN ac a Oa a's vig no bss senweat Ibs. 816,094 1,114,000 
Unmanufactured tobacco. ...........200- 1,896,056 796,000 
PD nas tdaedeeuabbacshved dasvecates”  Vepewvns 66,000 
Clover and grass seed. .......seesseeeees 2,419,098 1,418,000 
NDE a cb 0d 545 s ctp Ga dens'v0s povis 1,381,684 1,146,000 
MR iaces eseguees coesecdtesvaswe’s 1,877,805 860,000 
MANUFACTURES 
Domestic spirits .........ccceess: gallons 2,107,595 1,517,095 
ae oes péestaenees saa eo eek eeu 95 
PINON niin sv ceucdactelcuves «gallons SM schie 908 


1851. 
484,160 


457,288,989 
57,706 
8,189,179 
157,251,190 
12,640 
23,198 


45,013 
77,798 
10,901,923 
25,598,945 
9,564,268 
10,814,940 
240,768 
10,517,408 
571,743 
267,310 


3,358,465 
2,168,682 
302,608 
1,670,345 
1,335 
1,881,101 
8,634,682 
45,476,249 
129,502 
600,182 
1,426,350 


237,830 
8,698,690 
1,161,040 

559,400 

156,500 

550,886 


2,810,498 
68 
160 
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STEN a es a 


1849. 


Oil meal and cake...........eece000s1bs, 
as oo ah obs Sass to bacon nes 


eeeeeeee 


TT ay hs hac haces 02 Kiccdbencenive 5,532,610 
I ae wk ced ab 60 ecaeicdha ee ce oe 1,116,300 
Agricultural implements................ BERR Sere 
PAGE, vs cc occ ececsssdeesss 11,167 
Ps ca pie ore tas ake svcccnscqescee SAUER 100 


Machines, and parts thereof.............. aie eaicasd o 


Bloom and bar iron ........s.ceeeeseeses 27,906,016 
pT SRERE PLES gH a 1,787,690 
Domestic woolens.......... races neues 1,055,518 
Domestic cottons........... eeee ces <n 2,498,425 
Domestic salt .......... Pe er ee ‘ 288,338 
Foreign salt... .eessssees. e Keidkdidde'ee bis se os 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Live cattle, hogs, and sheep ..........lbs. is ie 


Stone, lime, and clay.........eeseeeee+- 51,828,818 
GYPSUM... ce ecereserccercccres aoe 0am 2,551,600 

Wien veakdysestno ees gun vakes ean icunies 
Mineral coal....... iGaew ian cc ve camsidiete 16 SERO0,089 
UT akan sie ei ui. pnb 00.06 euinelmds tec eae ha oe B 
Copper Ore... .eeeeeeeeees Coceccccevere ee eesees 
Flint enameled ware ............ kaw eink eo oes 
TAs GLb ehichiG ons v 0.0k > 00004 0s «e+ 110,244,928 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AGGREGATE, IN TONS, UNDER THE 
THE ABOVE TABLE, 


1849. 
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1850, 
6,392,000 
2,744,000 
7,176,000 
1,102,000 

16,000 

88,000 
5,276,000 
1,580,000 

280,000 
22,126,000 
1,018,060 
1,868,000 
18,164,000 
1,326,600 


1,578,000 
87,916,000 
6,950,000 
3,280,000 
82,146,000 
458,000 
104,000 
2,000 
94,112,000 


DIVISIONS AS 


1850, 


113 


1861. 
6,814,000 
2,556,982 
8,208,605 
1,056,719 

316,840 

16,400 
6,756,400 
2,470,780 

153,310 
38,449,284 
3,700 
824,340 
2,249,885 
12,962,156 
1,195,000 


869,350 
104,167,030 
9,669,600 
3,678,264 
40,622,220 
277,515 
417,780 


111,020,090 


SPECIFIED 1M 


1841. 





POON Ba os an cce ewe 665,547 947,768 921,837 
Agricaltare...6..cceees eens 796,600 926,048 895,096 
MERU CUUROR. 60: vc cccvecce 44,288 89,669 53,558 
Merchandise... .. lta 6 ely Unease 5,873 7,105 5,849 
Other articlés..........-ccse« pe 94,688 118,278 135,365 

 isntb’ oc c's c@aites 1,579,946 2,038,863 2,010,700 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE ESTIMATED VALUE OF EACH ARTICLE WHICH CAME TO THE HUDSON 
RIVER, ON ALL THE CANALS, DURING THE YEARS 1849, 1850, 1851. 


THE FOREST. 


1849. 


1850. 
$818,845 


6,365,724 
202,668 
440,490 
908,612 

60,743 

1,518,035 


512,798 


1,955,122 
2,391,863 
620,868 
42,506 
4,872,578 
54,891 


Pyriand peltry s.issecccccsccnses .. lbs. $692,864 
PRODUCT OF WOOD. 
Boards and scantling............++0e: feet 4,459,157 
IDK <6 650 tyllinges ss cc eben er * 153,774 
WIE \.0 «0s dastaiins rakid Gabe ie .cubic feet 119,598 
Staves....... Pies ‘aly 44s SERS | 693,701 
Mia 6 4th ni igs Ckake4kareends cords 56,892 
Ashes, pot and pearl ........sese00. bbls. 1,016,800 
AGRICULTURE.—PRODUCT OF ANIMALS. 

Poti cis bee HENS CWS Ss awinele’s So bbls. 768,421 
DE TNS AE a aipranasee da dmais’ 1,244,360 
Bacon...... ie we eR perry, peer lbs. 514,666 
See: cd ae rr 2,736,211 
MR Es 6 4c BERN WOR a Gas ceed gates 2,923,882 
EM he ae 8 os CeO REE ELS oo evbetcwe 635,814 
Fw kcae OEE Rn Ee gallons = wn ee wes 
We ee ce ee Pu G kts wea vans Ibs. 4,072,858 
eI ES ES a Ne 59,637 
POW e365 Cc kk Pee aRieh se tesa ce evee ware 


VOL, XXVII.—-NO. I, 


40,524 


1861. 
$605,200 


7,226,127 
205,899 
697,465 
745,482 

58,855 
841,781 


668,940 
661,300 
980,956 
{663,606 
1,338,997 
973,340 
168,587 
4,101,416 
68,482 
18,712 
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VEGETABLE FOOD. 


1849, 1850. 1861. 
16,315,485 16,280,495 13,486,542 
2,993,160 8,937,768 8,051,110 
187,545 815,928 198,099 
2,970,482 2,000,890 4,447,689 
35,949 20,172 
1,417,827 1,484,541 
1,014,678 1,363,352 
927,858 $66,691 
89,382 148,299 
128,269 842,275 
132,019 114,108 


868,115 
868,084 
242,755 


Bran and shipstuffs, 
160,234 


Peas and beans 
117,918 


Dried fruit .......... Sertir ee pa 0100 78,007 


ALL OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Ces. ies ke pabaaaeseds bene see 29,240 153,239 
Unmanufactured tobacco........ antec 237,007 159,005 
Bs 65.5 < <cvewene ness weave ewaness 4,960 15,469 
Clover and grass seed ......ceseseeeeee- 148,746 92,106 41,817 
Ps big ce tienccs 0% bien 43am sas 30,556 27,745 8,13 
Hops a hite es esaensan Seinen vedastaaee 162,893 159,647 146,380 


MANUFACTURES, 
Domestic spirits ........ EP Ere . «gallons 526,938 $94,301 


MN Rs Gad 60 aon ch ee kda ue ccna asus 475 


Linseed oil on 591 
x 79,859 


144,054 

885,080 1,148,068 

111,631 110,180 

Agriculteral implements 777 
Bar and pig lead. ..........+.+.+ ewasees 4,300 
52,769 

47,428 
27,895 
442,508 





25,520 
813,712 





135,734 
1,230,572 
105,672 
15,840 


Machines and parts 
Bloom and bar iron 558,120 

§2,131 
895,991 
698,816 


891,204 
558,532 
52,612 
5,311 


Domestic woolens...........2. swWasaaeace 
Domestic cotton 
Domestic salt 


ln he elie bene trsiatee 


47,849 
118,482 
14,949 
197,544 


Live cattle, hogs, and sheep ’ 
Stone, lime, and clay.......... oscecece e. 


opp 


220,945 
102,282 
12,547 
62,667 


gs 
PUMA: Kb cckcees csccs emake claws 
WE ca bs hs ve tesk eee sien Shia pai iach ere 
Copper ore. ......... cece ccecccccccecee 
Flint enameled ware ..... rie bs panies elie 
Sundries......... Pou shWheeweste sues coe 


One ie 


eerie 


2,183,548 1,823 914 2, 205, 495 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AGGREGATE VALUE OF THE PROPERTY WHICH CAME TO THE 
HUDSON RIVER, ON ALL THE CANALS, DURING THE YEARS 1849, 1850, 1851, UNDER 
THE DIVISIONS AS SPECIFIED IN THE ABOVE TABLE. 


il it atinaea ei bo dated ie aN 


saree dnet pe centile 
tae wri . S-saeevile-arpresbadorenerrvacesapepsatetarr neanae reatron ae iemeaieenas er eae ema ere ee 
oon Sp cree wicpestoe 


1849. 
$7,192,796 
38,455,456 

3,899,238 

508,048 

2,319,988 


Tha Forest... osdsess 5 Pr 
Agriculture 

Manufactures 

eS REE Pe gare Pee re 
Other articles ............ 


$52,375,521 


1850. 
$10,315,117 
38,311,546 
8,960,854 
563,615 
2,323,495 


$55,474,687 


1851. 
$10,380,259 
36,520,296 
4,355,907 
406,711 
2,789,257 


$54,452,480 
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GALENA AND CHICAGO UNION RAILROAD, 


The Galena and Chicago Union Railroad now extends from Galena to Cherry Valley, 
a distance of 84 miles, and has two branch roads. It isamong the most profitable roads 
in the west, from an advertisement in the Chicago Democrat we learn that this road 
has declared a half-yearly dividend of eight per cent on the capital stock paid in of 
the first division of the road. This makes the entire dividend for the fiscal year 1851-2, 
equal to fifteen per cent, beside leaving a large surplus of cash on hand. 

The following table shows the earnings of the entire road and branches for the past 
three fiscal years. In the month of May, 1849, are included the earnings of March 
and April preceding. The cars commenced running in March, 1849. 


1849-80. 1850-51. 1851-59. 
May ...cceescecrceccceeccere $1,281 83 $10,826 01 $16,122 14 
DO Ae enti nancacenkane’ 918 35 9,253 40 18,886 20 
JULY. cee eeereerrercreceres 1,602 52 9,715 62 19,096 68 
August....c.eeeeeeeeereeers 2,743 13 TITT 28 14,360 96 
September......+++sssees ‘eo. 4,267 48 14,058 85 19,443 26 
GONE bk a hs wa wee tne ennadse 7,106 03 17,641 40 24,918 14 
WI ns he eS Fact ccvegces 5,899 48 12,653 11 19,301 10 
pS EI Se Pr eee 5,008 21 12,520 96 18,682 48 
JOMUATY... ce rcccecccccccvaces 5,356 46 11,598 89 18,667 38 
February....-.sses++. Po: ee 5,182 62 6,172 34 21,859 15 
March... ...:0ss tess de hae eae 4,985 81 14,528 66 24,559 50 
April. beh Ghent ane e.e nae «6844 6,008 67 18,096 96 20,825 35 





$236,672 28 





$50,225 54 $140,533 08 


TOLLS, TRADE, AND TONNAGE OF THE CANALS, 


The following statement, condensed from the late report of the Auditor of the Canal 
Department, presents an exhibit for several years of the average tonnage of the boat, 
of the time necessary to make a passage, and the cost to bring a barrel of flour from 
Buffalo to Albany, of the lockages at Alexander's lock, and the total tons delivered 
at tide-water from the Erie Canal, and of the total tolls, is as follows :— 


Average Daysbetw’n Frtona Lockagesat Tons delivered at 
Years, tonnage Albany & bbli.flour, Alexander's tide-water from Total. 


of boat. Baffalo, Cents. Lock. Erie Canal. tolls. 
1844520 41 9 U1 80,320 532,520 $2,034,882 
1844.... 49 q+ 60 28,219 790,816 2,446,374 
1847.... 67 10} "7 43,957 1,431,252 3,639,381 
1848,... 71 9 58 $4,911 1,184,337 8,262,212 
1849.... 68 83 56 86,918 1,266,724 8,268,226 
1850.... 76 9 58 88,444 1,554,675 3,278,896 
1861.... 78 84 49 40,396 1,507,677 3,329,787 


A comparison of the results of the last year’s business with that of 1841, ten years 
ago, shows that while the boat has nearly doubled its capacity, the time necessary to 
make a passage from Buffalo to Albany is diminished half a day, transportation is 
cheapened 380 per cent, or 22 cents on a barrel of flour; and that while the lockages 
at Alexander's Lock have increased only 33 per cent, the tons arriving have increased 
200 per cent. And that though the tons arriving from the Erie Canal last year are 
77,000 more than in 1847, the lockages are 3,600 less, 


WAAR AA AA AA AAR AAA ARAL AA 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL RAILROAD ENGINEER, 


George Stanford, an engineer on the Michigan Central Railroad, at the time of a 
late accident on that road, had his head cut badly and his back bruised. Before the 
collision took place, but when it was too late to obviate it, he exclaimed : “This is all 
carelessness, and if I am killed, it will serve me right—I will not jump off” That 
engineer was an honest man, and an intelligent believer in that beautiful Providence 
that works no miracle to save men from the consequences of transgressing wise laws. 
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MAINE LAW CONCERNING RAILROADS, 


The following act concerning railroads passed by the Legislature of Maine, was 
approved by the Governor on the 13th of April, 1852, and takes effect from and after 


October 13th, 1852. 
AN ACT CONCERNING RAILROADS. 

Sse. 1. It is hereby declared that no railroad company has or shall have the right 
to assign its charter or any of its privileges, immunities or franchises, without the ex- 
press authority of the legislature therefor; nor shall any railroad company, without 
such express authority, lease its road or any portion thereof, or grant the use and en- 
joyment thereof or any portion of the same, to nm other person or corporation, or in 
any way grant the use, possession or control of the same to any other party or cor- 

ration, or in any way place the control and management of the said road in the 

ds of any other officers or parties than those contemplated by the charter. And 
any such lease, contract, agreement, assignment or transfer, heretofore or hereafter 
made, is hereby declared to be null and of no effect; and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General, on suggestion or request of any person complaining of a violation 
of the provisions of this act, by any such corporation, to file an information, in the 
nature of a quo warranto, against said corporation before the Supreme Judical Court ; 
and said court is authorized to pass such judgmeut, order, or decree, as to justice and 
equity may appertain in all such cases. And provided, that nothing in this act shall 
extend to any agreement for the lease of the Somerset and Kennebec Railroad to the 
Kennebec and Portland Railroad, on the terms mutually agreed on by the stockhold- 
ers in both of said companies ; nor to effect any mortgage made for securing the debts 
of any corporation, or with any portion of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad 
which lies within the States of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect in six months from and after its approval by the 
Governor, 


eee aaa eae 


A PROFITABLE RAILROAD IN GEORGIA, 


The last report of the Georgia Railroad Company gives the same encouraging assu- 
rance of the value of the railway system, that all their previous reports have done. 

Their road is 171 miles long, with 48 miles of branches, and they declare dividends 
on a capital stock of $4,000,000. They also have a debt, created by subscriptions to 
other railroad companies. These subscriptions amount to $570,890, and consist of the 
stocks of the Georgia and East Tennessee, Nashville and Chattanooga, Montgomery 
and West Point, Atlanta and Lagrange, and Rome Railroad Companies, and the 
Augusta and Nashville Telegraph Company. After paying interest on these debts, 
$52,691 55, the net profit remaining was $451,087 93, or 10.78 per cent on the cap- 
ital. The company paid a dividend of 7 per cent, and devoted $151,087 93 to the 
payment of the debts. It is evident that without this debt created to aid other works 
calculated to benefit their road, the company might have declared a dividend of nearly 
13 per cent. In fact, the business of this road has exhibited an actual profit of about 
13 per cent for years past. The company have pursued the policy of subscribing to 
the stock of other roads, leading from their road to the interior. The debt created by 
these subscriptions will be paid off out of the profits of their road, in less than four 
years, and the company will enjoy largely increased profits, while their markets will 
command the tribute of Alabama and Tennessee. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE, 

The Charleston Mercury says the first locomotive built in this country was con- 
structed for and used on the South Carolina railroad. 

“This engine would be a curiosity if placed alongside of one of Norris’s or Bald- 
win’s last improvements. It was named the ‘ Best Friend, and was built under the 
direction cf Mr. E. L. Miller, of Walterboro’, at the West Point Foundry of Messrs. 
Kemble, New York. The engine had no tender, but carried its own wood and water. 
The wheels were of wood, with spokes like a wagon, and the wheel armed with a 
wrought-iron tire. ; 

“The engineer who ran the first locomotive that was used on this or any other road 
in the United States, was N. K. Darrell, an apprentice brought up in Dotterer’s Ma- 
chine shop. He is now, and has been for many years past, the well-known and efli- 
cient master of the company’s workshops in Charleston, 
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“After a few trips, the wooden wheels of the ‘ Best Friend’ gave way, and were 
replaced by cast iron ones, the pattern for which was made, and the wheels cast b 
another of Dotterer’s apprentice boys, J.D. Petsch, then the foreman of that we 
known establishment. These, it is Believed, were the first cast-iron wheels used on 
railroads in this country. 

“The ‘Best Friend’ blew up after a brief career, and from its wreck another en- 
gine was built by Mr. Petsch, at the company’s workshop, of which he was then in 
charge. It was called the “Phenix.” Previous to this the crank axle had been used ; 
but in the reconstruction of this engine, Mr. Petsch introduced the straight axle with 
outside connections, and also wrought iron tires on the cast-iron driving wheels, neither 
of which, it is believed, had before been tried in this country. Mr. Petsch is now the 
able and efficient superintendent of the motive-power and transportation department 
of the South Carolina railroad, in which important position he has rendered valuable 
service, by the many improvements he has embodied in the plan and construction of 
locomotives, machinery, workshops, etc.” 





HAMILTON, EATON, AND RICHMOND RAILROAD. 


From a recent statement of the president of this company, it appears that the cost 
of the road from Hamilton to Richmond, Ind., 44 miles, including water and other 
stations, will be $713,103 35, of which the sum of $532,767 has been provided, re- 
quiring only $280,335 35 to finish the whole line. The estimate of the work remain- 
ing to be done is $178,548 11. The road is to be finished as a first classroad in every 
respect, and will open a great thoroughfare into Indiana. Arrangements have been 
made with the Qincinnati and Hamilton Company to run the road as soon as ready ; 
and it is supposed cars will run out some distance to Eaton, the middle of the present 
month, (June, 1852,) and to Richmond in the fall of 1852. 





eee 


THE RIGHT OF WAY OVER LAND BELONGING TO THE STATE. 


Judge Hurd, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, has decided that the State of Ohio, by 
granting a charter for a railroad from Columbus to Zanesville, very clearly granted the 
right of way over the canal, which, of necessity, must be tb | in making the road. 
The judge held that if the legislature had the power to grant the right of way for a 
railroad over the lands of private individuals who derived their title from the United 
States government, they had the power to grant the same right of way over the land 
belonging to the State. It will be recollected that the Board of Public Works of 
Ohio enjoined this road from proceeding with the work on the ground of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the charter which authorized it to cross the canal. 
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VALIDITY OF A PATENT FOR IMPROVEMENT IN CARS, 


An action was recently brought before the United States District Court (Judge 
Kane) by Ross Winans vs. the York and Maryland Railroad Company, to recover 
damages for the infraction of a patent granted to the plaintiff for an improvement in 
the construction of cars, rendering them better adapted to American railroads —The 
object of the invention is, among other things, to make such an adjustment of the 
wheels, axles, and connection with the body as shall cause the car to pursue a more 
smooth, even and safe course, than it does as they are ordinarily constructed. It was 
proved to be indispensable to comfort and safety at the speed now run by passenger 
trains. The jury brought in a verdict for $5,400 damages and costs. 


PROFITABLE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


The Utica and Schenectady Railroad Company have probably done the most profit- 
able business of any railroad corporation in the world. This road, seventy-eight miles 
in length, was constructed and put into operation for a million and a half of dollars. 
The total receipts in about fourteen years have been $6,856,046. Expenditures for 
the same period, $2,637,842. Excess of earnings over current expenses during that 
time, $4,218,204—reimbursing the whole cost of the road and yielding a clear net 
profit of $2,718,204 or over 18} per cent per annum. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND COSTA RICA, 


The following is a correct copy of the “ Zreaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navi 
gation between the United States of America and the Republic of Costa Rica,” con- 
cluded and signed in the city of Washington on the 10th of July, 1851, and duly 
ratified on both parts, and the respective ratifications exchanged at Washington on 
the 26th day of May, 1852:— 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA. 


In the name of the Most Holy Trinity :—Commercial intercourse having been for 
some time established between the United States and the Republic of Costa Rica, it 
seems good for the security as well as the encouragement of such commercial inter- 
course, and for the maintenance of good understanding between the United States 
and the said republic, that the relations now subsisting between them should be reg- 
ularly acknowledged and confirmed by the signature of a treaty of amity, Commerce, 
and navigation. 

For this purpose they have named their respective plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

The President of the United States, Daniel Webster, Secretary of State ; 

And his Excellency the President of the Republic of Costa Rica, Senor Don Felipe 
Molina, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of that republic to the 
United States; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full powers, found to be in due 
and proper form, have agreed upon and concluded the following articles: — 

Arr. 1, There shall be perpetual amity between the United States and their citi- 
zens, on the one part, and the government of the Republic of Costa Rica and its eiti- 
zens on the other. 

Arr. 2. There shall be, between all the territories of the United States and the 
territories of the Republic of Costa Rica, a reciprocal freedom of Commerce. The 
subjects and citizens of the two countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely and 
securely to come with their = and cargoes to al) places, ports, and rivers m the 
territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may be permitted to come; to 
enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any part thereof respectively ; also 
to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of their Commerce ; and 
generally the merchants and traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most 
complete a and security for their Commerce, subject always to the laws and 
statutes of the two countries respectively. 

In like manner the respective ships of war and post-office packets of the two coun- 
tries shall have liberty freely and securely to come to all harbors, rivers, and places 
to which foreign ships of war and packets are or may be permitted to come; to enter 
into the same to anchor there and refit; subject always to the laws and statutes of 
the two countries respectively. 

By the right of entering the places, ports, and rivers mentioned in this article, the 
privilege of carrying on the coasting trade is not understood ; in which trade national 
vessels only of the country where the trade is carried on are permitted to engage. 

Arr. 8. It being the intention of the two high contracting parties to bind themselves, 
by the preceding articles, to treat each other on the footing of the most favored na- 
tion, it is hereby agreed between them that any favor, privilege, or immunity what- 
ever, in matters of Commerce and navigation, which either contracting party has ac- 
tually granted, or may hereafter grant to the subjects or citizens of any other State, 
shall be extended to the subjects or citizens of the other high contracting party gratu- 
itously, if the concession in favor of that other nation shall have been gratuitous; 
or in return for a compensation, as nearly as possible of proportionate value and 
effect, to be adjusted by mutual agreement, if the concession shall have been condi- 
tional. 

Art. 4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the ter- 
ritories of the United States of any article being of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the Republic of Costa Rica, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed 
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on the importation into the territories of the Republic of Costa Rica of any article 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States, 
than are or shall be payable on the like articles being the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of any other foreign country; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges 
be imposed in the territories of either of the high contracting parties, on the exporta- 
tion of any articles to the territories of the other, than such as are or may be payable 
on the exportation of the like article to any other foreign country; nor shall any pro- 
hibition be imposed upon the exportation or importation of any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States, or of the Republic of 
Oosta Rica, to or from the said territories of the United States, or to or from the Re- 
public of Costa Rica, which shall not —— extend to all other nations. 

Ant. 5. No higher or other duties of payment, on account of tonnage of light or 
harbor dues, of pilotage, of salvage in case either of damage or shipwreck, or on ae- 
count of any other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the Republic 
of Costa Rica, on vessels of the United States, than those payable in the same ports 
by Costa Rican vessels; nor in any of the ports of the United States on Costa Rican 
vessels, than shall be payable in the same ports on vessels of the United States. 

Arr. 6. The same duties shall be pe on the importation into the territories of the 
Republic of Costa Rica of any article being of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the territories of the United States, whether such importation shall be made in 
Costa Rican or in vessels of the United States; and the same duties shall be paid on 
the importation inte the territories of the United States of any article being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Costa Rica, whether such impor- 
tation shall be made in United States or Costa Rican vessels. 

The same dues shall be made, and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed, on 
the exportation to the Republic of Costa Rica of any articles being the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States, whether such exporta- 
tions shall be made in Costa Rican or in United States vessels; and the same duties 
shall be paid, and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed, on the exportation of 
any article being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Costa Riea 
to the territories of the United States, whether such exportation shall be made in 
United States or in Costa Rican vessels, 

Agr. 7. All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, citizens of the United 
States, shall have full liberty, in all the territories of the Republic of Costa Rica, to 
manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit them to the management of whom- 
soever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter; nor shall they be obliged 
to employ any other persons in those capacities than those employed by Costa Ricans, 
nor to pay them any other salary or remuneration than such as is paid in like cases by 
Costa Rican citizens; and absolute freedom shall be allowed in all cases to the buyer 
and seller to bargain and fix the price of any goods, wares, or merchandise imported 
into or exported from the Republic of Costa Rica as they shall see good, observing 
the laws and established customs of the country. The same privileges shall be en- 
joyed in the territories of the United States by the citizens of the Republic of Costa 
Rica under the same conditions. 

The citizens of the high contracting parties shall reciprocally receive and enjoy full 
and perfect protection for their persons and property, and shall have free and open 
access to the courts of justice in the said countries respectively, for the prosecution 
and defense of their just rights; and they shall be at liberty to employ in all cases 
the advocates, attorneys, or agent of whatever description, whom they may think 
proper, and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the same rights and privileges therein as 
native citizens. 

Arr. 8. In whatever relates to the police of the ports, the lading and unlading ships, 
the safety of the merchandise, goods, and effects, the succession to personal estates 
by will or otherwise, and the disposal of personal property of every sort and denom- 
ination, by sale, donation, exchange, testament, or in any other manner whatsoever, as 
also the administration of justice, the citizens of the two high contracting parties 
shall reciprocally enjoy the same privileges, liberties, und rights as native citizens, 
and they shall not be charged in any of these respects with any higher imposts or 
duties than those which are paid or may be paid by native citizens; submitting, of 
course, to the local laws and regulations of each country respectively. 

If any citizen of the two high contracting parties shall die without will or testa- 
ment in any of the territories of the other, the consul general or consul of the nation 
to which the deceased belonged, or the representative of such consul general or con- 
sul in his absence, shall have the right to nominate curators to take charge of the 
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Property of the deceased, so far as the laws of the country will permit, for the benefit 
of the lawful heirs and creditors of the deceased, giving proper notice of such nomin. 
ation to the authorities of the country. 

Arr. 9, The citizens of the United States residing in the Republic of Costa Rica, 

and the citizens of the Republic of Costa Rica residing in the United States, shall be 
exempted from all ve a sa military service whatsoever, either by sea or by land, 
and from all forced loans or military exactions or requisitions; and they shall not be 
compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to pay other ordinary charges, requisitions, 
or caine or than those that are paid by native citizens of the contracting parties 
res y- 
Art. 10. It shall be free for each of the two high contracting parties to appoint 
consuls for the protection of trade, to reside in any of the territories of the other 
party ; but before any consul shall act as such, he shall, in the usual form, be approved 
and admitted by the government to which he is sent; and either of the high coutract- 
ing parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as they 
judge fit to be excepted. The Costa Rican diplomatic agents and consuls shall enjoy 
in the territories of the United States whatever privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties are or shall be granted to agents of the same rank belonging to the most favored 
nation; and in like manner the diplomatic agents and consuls of the United States in 
the Costa Rican territories, shall enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, whatever 
privileges, exemption, and immunities are or may be granted in the thepub ic of Costa 
Rica, to the diplomatic agents and consuls of the most favored nation. 

Arr. 11. For the better security of Commerce between the citizens of the United 
States and the citizens of the Republic of Costa Rica, it is agreed that, if at any time 
any interruption of ma | intercourse, or any rupture should unfortunately take 
place between the two high contracting parties, the citizens of either of the two high 
contracting parties, who von? be within any of the territories of the other, shall, if 
residing upon the coast, be allowed six months, and if in the interior, a whole year to 
wind up their accounts and dispose of their property; and a safe conduct shall be 
given them to embark at the port which they themselves may select ; and even in the 
event of a rupture, all such citizens of either of the two high contracting parties, who 
are established in any of the territories of the other, in the exercise of any trade or 
special employment, shall have the privilege of remaining and of continuing such 
trade and employment therein without any manner of interruption, in the full enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and property as long as they behave peaceably, and commit no 
offense against the laws; and their goods and effects of whatever description they 
may be, whether in their own custody or intrusted to individuals or to the State, shall 
not be liable to seizure or sequestration, nor to any other charges or demands than 
those which may be made upon the like effects or property belonging to the native 
citizens of the country in which such citizens may reside. In the same case debts be- 
tween individuals, property in public funds, and shares of companies, shall never be 
confiscated, sequestered, nor detained. 

Art. 12. The citizens of the United States and the citizens of the Republic of Costa 
Rica respectively, residing in any of the territories of the other party, shall enjoy in 
their houses, persons, and properties, the protection of the government, and shall con- 
tinue in possession of the guaranties which they now enjoy. They shall not be dis 
turbed, molested, or annoyed in any manner on account of their religious belief, nor 
in the proper exercise of their religion, either within their own private houses, or in 
the places of worship destined for that purpose, agreeably to the system of tolerance 
established in the territories of the two high contracting parties; provided they re- 
spect the religion of the nation in which they reside, as well us the constitution, laws, 
and customs of the country. Liberty shall also be granted to bury the citizens of 
either of the two high contracting parties who may die in the territories aforesaid, in 
burial places of their own, which in the same manner shall be freely established and 
maintained; nor shall the funerals or sepulchers of the dead be disturbed in any way 
or upon any account. 

Art. 13. In order that the two high contracting parties may have the opportunity 
ef hereafter treating and agreeing upon such other arrangements as may tend still 
farther to the improvement of their mutual intercourse, and to the advancement of 
the interests of their respective citizens, it is agreed that at any time after the expi- 
ration of seven years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
treaty, either of the high contracting parties shall have the right of giving to the 
ether party notice of its intention to terminate articles 4, 5, and 6 of the present 
weaty ; and that, at the expiration of twelve months after such notice shall have 
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been received by either party from the other, the eaid articles, and all the stipulations 
contained therein, shall cease to be binding on the two high contracting parties. 

Art. 14. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington or at San José de Costa Rica within the space of one year, 
or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same and have 
affixed thereto their respective seals. 

Done at Washington this tenth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one. DANIEL WEBSTER. [1. 8.] 

F. MOLINA. [t. s.] 


ON ee 


RECIPROCAL TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


The following act proposing a reciprocal trade between the Hawaiian Islands and 
the United States, has been officially published in the Polynesian, the organ of that 
government. It only remains for the congress of the United States, in order to secure 
a free import into the Hawaiian Islands, of flour, fish, coal, lumber, staves and heading, 
the produce or manufacture of the United States, to pass an act admitting the sugar, 
syrup, molasses, and coffee of the Hawaiian Islands into all the ports of the United 
States. 


AN ACT PROVIDING FOR RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Be it enacted by the King, the Premier, and Chiefs of the Hawoeiian Islands, in 
council assembled :— 

Sc. 1. All flour, fish, coal, lumber, stave and heading, the produce or manufacture 
of the United States,shall be admitted into this kingdom free of all duty, provided the 
government of the United States will admit the sugar, syrup, molasses and coffee, the 
produce of the Hawaiian Islands, into all the ports of the United States on the same 
terms. 

Sec, 2. The evidence that articles proposed to be admitted into the ports of this 
kingdom under the preceding section, are the produce or manufacture of the United 
States, shall be a certificate to that effect from the Hawaiian consul of the port from 
which such articles are imported, or in case there shall be no such consul resident in 
such a port, a certificate to that effect from the collector of the port. 

See. 8. This act shall take effect the day it is concurrred in by the government of 
the United States, and continue in force until] annulled by the government of the 
Hawaiian Islands, or of the United States. Provided always, that previous to such 
annulment, the government desiring to make the same, shall give twelve months notice 
of their intention so to do. 

Done at the Palace in Honolulu this first day of March, in the year of our Lord, one 


thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 
KAMEHAMEHA, 
KEONIANA,. 


OF THE RELIEF OF SICK AND DISABLED SEAMEN. 
TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS AND OTHER OFFICERS ACTING AS AGENTS UNDER THE ACTS 
FOR THK RELIEF OF SICK AND DISABLED SEAMEN AND BOATMEN. 
Treasury DeparTMENT, May 11, 1852, 

With the view of bringing together into one circular all existing regulations, and 
prescribing for your government such additional instructions as the enlargement of the 
fund and the increased demands upon it seem to require, the following regulations 
have been adopted by the department, viz :— 

lst. Hospital relief is to be confined to American seamen and such foreign seamen 
as have served for three consecutive years on board American vessels, and to boatmen 
who are liable to pay hospital money. 

2d. The agent of the fund is the only person authorized to admit patients to its 
benefits, and in all.cases he will furnish the applicant with a written order of admis- 
sion after being fully satisfied of his right to relief; and where provision is made by 
contract with a private institution, or an individual, these orders must be produced as 
vouchers in all settlements under such contracts. 
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8d. Seamen or boatmen deemed incurable, or those employed in the fisheries, are 
not entitled to the benefits of the marine hospital fund. 

4th. The period of hospital relief is restricted to four months, and is not to be ex- 
tended for a longer time, except by the special authority of the department. 

At all ports, except those on the Pacific, where no hospitals have been provided by 
the government, the following limitation and rules will be observed :— 

In ports north of Newbern, North Carolina, there will be allowed for suitable board- 
ing, lodging, and nursing, the sum of three dollars per week for each patient, and in 
those south of that place three dollars and fifty cents per week for each patient. 

Medicines will be paid for at the usual apothecary rates, but in no case shall the 
cost of them exceed ten cents per day for each patient. 

Professional services to each patient at the rate of twenty-five cents per day, not in 
any case to exceed six dollars and twenty-five cents for any one patient, and applica- 
ble only to not exceeding ten patients. For all patients above ten, the maximum aggre- 
ar charge not to exceed three dollars, at the rate of twenty-five cents per day up to 

at sum, 

No charges for medical and surgical services will be paid until the patient is dis- 
charged, and in all cases the accounts rendered for those services must show the num- 
ber and names of the patients, the number of days, attention to each, and a specifica- 
tion of their diseases, 

Whenever seamen or boatmen shall abandon their profession, and enter upon other 
a tee they will not be entitled to hospital relief during the continuance of 
such other avocation; and in no case where disease has been contracted during such 
abandonment, and while engaged in other pursuits, will relief be extended. 

At all ports on the Pacific, the cost of boarding, lodging, nursing, medicines, medi- 
cal and surgical aid, and all other attentions and care of marine hospital patients, will 
be specially regulated, from time to time, at each port by the Department upon a 
full statement of facts and circumstances connected with the care and medical treat- 
ment of them. THOMAS CORWIN, Secretary of the Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND SARDINIA. 

The following are the chief points of the new treaty of Commerce concluded be- 
tween France and Sardinia. It is another step in advance of free trade principles. 

1, The abolition, by Sardinia, of all export duty on raw spun silks, also on skins of 
kids and lainbs. 2, The abolition, by the two countries, of import duties on the same 
articles. 3. The reduction, by Piedmont, to a uniform duty of 3f. 80c., the hectolitre 
instead of 10f. and 14f. on all sorts of wines; of 10f. instead of 30f. on brandies of 
the first quality ; of 5f. 50c. instead of 18f. on common brandies, and 10c. instead of 
30c. on every bottle of wine, brandy, liquor, or vinegar containing less than a litre. 
4. The reduction, by Fyence, to 15f. instead of 20f. the 100 kilogrammes of the duties 
on Sardinian oils, 5. The admission, by France, at a reduced duty of 3f. of 12,000 
kilogrammes per annum of the steeled cast iron of Savoy. 6. The reduction, by 
France, of one-half of the existing duties on the Cheeses of Savoy, and some facilities 
for the importation of cattle from that province. 

Letters from Genoa state that trade has revived wonderfully in the city since the 
treaty of Commerce with France came into operation on the 14th February last. The 
improvement has given rise to a project for converting the Darsena into docks, at a 
cost of £.18,000,000. 

The Sauli Palace, one of the finest specimens of Genoese architecture, is to be de- 
molished to make room forimprovement. A French company has bought it for that 
purpose, to the great wrath of the citizens. 


TO REGULATE THE SALE OF OATS IN MAINE, 


The following “act to regulate the sale of oats,” was passed at the last session of 
the Maine Legislature, and approved by the Governor, February 14th, 1852. 


AN ACT TO REGULATE THE SALE OF OATS, 

From and after the passage of this act, all oats offered for sale in this State, shall 
be sold by strike measure, or thirty pounds per bushel, and whenever any oats 
shall hereafter be offered for sale, and either the seller or buyer shall require it, said 
oats shall be sold by the aforesaid weight. 
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THE LAW OF MARYLAND REGULATING PILOTAGE. 


We publish below a copy of the new Pilot Law of Maryland, which passed the 
Legislature of that State in April, 1852 :— 


Srorton 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That J. Smith 
Hollins, William Graham, Samuel T. Thompson, and John Haynie, or any three or 
more of them, be and they are hereby appointed a board to examine any person who 
shall desire to be admitted a pilot, he first producing a certificate from the Circuit 
Court of the county where he resides, or from the Court of Common Pleas of the city 
of Baltimore, in case he resides in said city, of his honesty and good behavior, and 
paying to the said board the sum of five dollars, and to the register of the board sev- 
enty-five cents, aud if upon public examination the person shall appear to the board 
of sufficient ability, skill, and experience, they shall grant him one of three kinds of 
warrants of appointment and license, according to the qualification of such person, 
thereby authorizing such person for one year from the date of such warrant, either to 
pilot vessels of any draft of water, or vessels not exceeding twelve feet draft, or 
vessels not exceeding nine feet draft; and every person receiving a warrant of ap- 

intment and license agreeably to this act, shall thereafter be reputed a lawful pilot ; 
Pat no person shall be entitled to receive a warrant as aforesaid, as a first-rate pilot, 
unless he hath employed himself at least three years in the business of piloting ves- 
sels of any draft, or unless he shall have served at least five years as an apprentice to the 
business of piloting ; and every pilot shall receive his warrant of license every year 
in the month of April or May, and that no warrant shall be granted at any other 
time, or renew license applied for, unless the pilot had been carried to sea, or confined 
by sickness so as to prevent his application within that period; and every first-rate 
pilot shall pay two dollaes, and every second-rate pilot shall pay one dollar and fifty 
cents, and every third-rate pilot shall pay one dollar, to the register of the board, and 
the board may renew any license or not, as they may think proper. 

Src, 2. And be it enacted, That every member of the said board, before he proceeds 
to examine any person applying for a warrant as pilot under this act, shall take the 
following oath of affirmation, to be administered by a Justice of the Peace, to wit:— 
“ ——, do swear (or solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm) that I 
will impartially examine and inquire into the capacity, skill, and experience of any 
applicant or applicants in the art of piloting in the Chesapeake Bay, and the rivers 
thereof, and will admit them as I find them qualified, or reject them if I shall find 
them unqualified, without favor, affection, or reward.” 

Src. 3. And be it enacted, That the said board may make and use a common seal, 
and alter and renew the same at their pleasure, and may appoint a register, who shall 
enter in a book to be provided for that purpose, all applications to and other proceed- 
ings of the said board, and the register shall countersign all warrants for pilots granted 
by the board, and every such warrant shall be under the seal of the said board. 

Src. 4, And be it enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any person to act as a pi- 
lot, notwithstanding his having obtained a warrant as aforesaid, unless he, or the com- 
pany to which he belongs, shall keep one sufficient boat, of twenty-six feet keel, 
straight rabbit at least, and decked and well found, under the penalty of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for every vessel such person shall undertake to pilot; and the name 
of every boat, and the i she belongs to, shall be put on herstern, and on her main- 
sail and on her foresail, in large letters. 

Src. 5. And be it enacted, That if any person, not having a warrant as a pilot agree- 
able to this act, shall presume to take upon himself to conduct or pilot any vessel bound 
from any port in this State to sea, or coming from sea, and bound up any river of this 
State, to any port thereof, every such person shall forfeit one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and such person shall also be liable for all damages occasioned by his undertaking 
to conduct or pilot any vessel, by action at common law: Provided. that this prohibi- 
tion shall not extend to prevent any person from assisting any vessel in distress, if 
such person shall deliver up such vessel to any pilot who shall come-on board and offer 
to conduct or pilot such vessel, and he shall pay such person one-half the fees received 
by him for the pilotage of such vessel; and provided, that this prohibition shall not 
extend to prevent any master or owner of any vessel from piloting or conducting any 
vessel of which he may be master or owner. 

Seo. 6. And be it enacted, That the said board of examiners may make such rules 
and orders for the government and regulation of pilots appointed and licensed by them 
as they may think proper, not contrary to the provisions of this act; and the said 
board may, by their order, deprive any of the said pilots of their license, or suspend 
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them for a limited time, for breaking such rules or orders, or omitting anything required 
by the same, or for acting in any manner contrary thereto; and if any of the said pi- 
lots so suspended or deprived, during the time of their suspension or eprivation, shal] 
take upon himself to pilot or conduct any vessel, such pilot shall forfeit and pay one 
hundred dollars for every such offense. 

Suc. 7. And be it enacted, That if any of the said board of examiners shall die, re- 
sign, refuse to act, or remove from the city of Baltimore, or be otherwise rendered in- 
capable to act, the remaining examiners, or a majority of them, shall fill up such 
vacancy, provided they shall so regulate their appointments as to have at least one 
member of the board a person skilled in the business of piloting. 

Sec. 8. And be it enacted, That all persons now holding license to act as pilots in 
the waters of this State may renew the same according to the provisions of this act, 
as if the several acts of Assembly relating to pilots and pilotage, heretofore passed 
were still in force. 

Src. 9. And be it enacted, That any pilot who may be licensed to act as such 
agreeably to the provisions of this act, may charge and recover for his services, such 
reasonable compensation as may be contracted for by such Fen and the owner, mas- 
ter, agent, or consignee of any vessel which may be piloted by him. 

Sxo, 10. And be it enacted, That the act passed at November Session, 1803, chapter 
63, entitled “an act to establish pilots and regulate their fees,” and all the acts supple- 
mentary thereto, relating to pilots and pilotage, are hereby repealed, provided that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to compel any master, owner, or 
agent to pay any pilot except he be employed as pilot. 





REDUCTION OF ANCHORAGE DUTIES BY BRAZIL. 


The following translation of a decree of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, interest- 
ing to those concerned in the trade to that country, has been officially communicated 
to the Department of State, at Washington. 


DECREE NO. 928, of Marcu 5, 1852. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the 28th article of the law No. 869, of September 18, 


1845, I think it proper to decree :— 

Arric.e 1. From and after Ist July, 1852, the anchorage duty upon vessels trading 
between foreign ports and the ports of the empire will be reduced to three hundred 
reis the ton; and the same class of duty now levied upon coasting vessels shall be 
abolished. 

Arr. 2. That part of the provisions of April 26, July 20, and November 15, 1844, 
which has not been altered by this decree, will continue in force. 

Joaquim Jose Rodrigues Torres, of my Council, a Senator of the Empire, Minister 
and Secretary of State for Financial Affairs, and President of the National Exchequer 
Court, will so understand the above, and cause it to be executed. 

Palace of Rio Janeiro, March 5, 1852, the thirty-first of the independence of the 

ire. 

By his Majesty the Emperor. JOAQUIM JOSE RODRIGUES TORRES. 


eee a 


ACT TO REGULATE THE SALE OF COTTON IN ALABAMA, 


The following Act passed at the last Session of the Legislature of Alabama, and 
approved February 10th, 1852, is now in force :— 


AN ACT TO REGULATE THE SALE OF COTTON BY COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Srcrion 1. Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage of this act, all cot- 
ton sold by commission merchants to brokers or buyers shall not be considered as de- 
livered and the ownership given up, until the same is fully paid for; any order for 
the cotton, law, custom or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any cotton broker engaged in the business 
of buying cotton, either on his or their own account, or for others, who shall buy or 
engage to buy, cotton from a planter or commission merchant and shall fail or refuse 
to pay for the same at the time agreed to, and shall make way with, or dispose of any 
cotton purchased and not paid for, shall be deemed guilty of fraud and embezzlement, 
and shall be liable to be imprisoned, on conviction, in the penitentiary not less than 
one nor more than five years, at the discretion of jury trying the case. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL AND NAVIGATION TREATIES, 


The Gazette of London gives the following list of potentates &c., with whom com- 
mercial treaties have been made by Great Britain. 

The Emperor of Austria, the King of the Belgians, the Republic of Bolivia, the 
City of Bremen, the Republic of Costa Rica, the King of Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, the Republic of the Equator, the French Republic, the City of Frankfort, 
the King of Greece, Republic of Guatemala, the City of Hamburg, the King of Han- 
over, the Republic of Liberia, the City of Lubeck, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, the Mexican Republic, the King 
of the Netherlands, the Republic of New Grenada, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, the Republic of Peru, the Queen of Portugal, the 
King of Prussia and the other States forming the German Commercial Union, viz — 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Baden, the Electorate of Hesse, the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, the States forming the Customs and Commercial Union of Thuringia, Nassau, 
and Frankfort ; the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Sardinia, the King of the Two Sicilies, the King of Sweden and Norway, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the United States of America, the Oriental Republic of 
the Uruguay, the Republic of Venezuela. 





eee 


OF LIGHT VESSELS AS A GUIDE TO MARINERS, 


The following notice to mariners, dated Trinity-house, London, 6th January, 1852, 
has been received for publication in the Merchants’ Magazine, from an official source : 


Notice is hereby given that this corporation has issued directions to the masters 
and mates of their several Light Vessels to the following effect, namely :— 

In the event of any Light Vessel being driven from her station, the master or mate, 
whichever be in charge, is carefully to consider whether she has driven to such a dis- 
tance, or in such a direction, as to make it dangerous to shipping to continue to show 
her lights, and if the distance or direction be not such as to endanger the safety of 
vessels running on their course, the Lights and Balls are to be continued in the usual 
manner. But should the Light Vessel have driven so as to be of no use as a guide 
to shipping, the usual Lights and Balls are, in that case, to be discontinued, and two 
Red Lights substituted, one at the end of the davit forward, the other on a stanchion 
beside the ensign staff; and a Red Flare Light shown every quarter of an hour during 
the night. 

And further, when vessels are observed from a Light Vessel to be in distress, or to 
require assistance :— 

If in the day time, two guns are to be fired on board such Light Vessel, each at an 
interval of five minutes, and repeated every half-hour until assistance be observed ap- 
proaching. Jf in the night time, two guns are to be fired on board such Light Ves- 
sel, at similar intervals, each followed by a white rocket thrown in the direction of the 
vessel in distress, and these signals are to be continued until the required assistance 
has been rendered. 

Masters of vessels, pilots, and other persons are earnestly requested to take such 
necessary note of these regulations as may be useful both for the avoidance of danger 
to themselves, and for aiding their endeavors to render assistance to others. 

By order J. HERBERT, Secretary, 


FIXED LIGHT IN THE STRAIT OF SUNDA, 
Hyproerarnic-Orrice, Apm1raLty, April 19th, 1852, 

Her Majesty’s Government has been officially informed that on the 28th of last No- 
vember, a Fixed Light was established by the Netherland Government, on Fourth 
Point, in the Strait of Sunda. The Tower, which is built of stone, stands on the sea 
beach nearly 8 miles from Anjer, in 6° 4’ 50” south, and in 105° 56’ 35” east of Green- 
wich. The Light is displayed at an elevation of 94 feet above the level of the sea, 
Zs may be seen in all directions from the deck of a vessel at the distance of 16 
miles, 
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REVOLVING LIGHT ON THE SOUTH POINT OF BARBADOS, 


We are indebted to the Department of State at Washington, for the subjoined of. 
ficial notice to mariners, touching the revolving light on the South Point of Barbados, 


Hyprograpuic-Orrice, ApmiraLity, March 24, 1852, 

Notice is hereby given, that her majesty’s government has established a revolving 
light on the South Point of the Island of heshedan: and that it was to be displayed 
on the first of this month. 

The base of the tower is 55 feet above the sea, from which it is 200 yards distant, 
and stands in latitude 18° 2’45” N., and longitude 59° 83’ 80” W. of Greenwich. 
The tower is 90 feet high, and is painted in alternate red and white bands, each being 
7+ feet in depth. 

The light is thus 145 feet above the level of the sea, and revolves once in every 
minute; after an eclipse of 14 seconds it again appears, gradually increases for 24 
seconds to its greatest brilliancy, and then in 24 seconds more is eclipsed. 

From the light, Seawell Point bears about N. E. by E. 4 E., and Needham Point 
W.N.W.+ W.; and except from between the opposite bearings the light is visible 
in all directions from the deck of a vessel within the distance of 18 miles. 

Vessels approaching the island from the eastward are recommended not to run down 
their longitude to the northward of 12° 55’ N.; and as soon as the light is discovered 
to bring it to bear west, steering from thence W. by S. and not passing it ata less 
distance than 2 miles. 

If coming from the north-eastward the light will not be visible until it bears to the 
westward of S. W. by W., being concealed by the high land forming Seawell Point; 
and if kept in sight well open of that point, it will lead clear of the Cobblers, a grou 
of dangerous reefs which extend some miles from the eastern side of the island. 
Mariners are advived to give them a wide berth, on account of the prevailing current 
to the westward. 

When the light is brought to bear N, E. a course may be shaped for Needham 
Point; but in hauling up into Carlisle Bay, that point should be kept at the distance 
of a third of a mile. 





THE SOUTHERN COAST OF FLORIDA. 


The Superintendent of the United States Coast-Survey has communicated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under date, Coast-Survey Office, Washington, May 11, 
1852, the subjoined information, compiled from official records of the last survey, re- 
specting the Southern Coast of Florida, which are placed on record in this depart- 
ment of the Merchants’ Magazine for the benefit of navigators :— 


A series of signals (fifteen in number) have been erected by one of the Triangula- 
tion parties of the Coast-Survey along the line of the reef, indicating dangerous 
points, and so distributed that vessels may in safety make the intermediate run be- 
tween any two of them. Navigators will find them highly useful. They are suffi- 
ciently remarkable always to secure attention in the day-time, and may be seen some 
two or three miles with the naked eye, or from six to ten with ordinary glass, Each 
signal consists of a mangrove pole from thirty to forty feet high, fixed in an iron screw 
pile, which has been sunk in the solid material of the reef, and surmounted by a bar- 
rel painted black. It is stated that with these guides there can be no difficulty in the 
way of steamers keeping close in and running in smooth water. The Jsabel (Charles- 
ton, Key West, and Havana packet,) always hugs the reef close, to avoid the easterly 
current, and take advantage of the eddy setting westward. 

The following list shows the reefs upon which signals have been placed as de- 
scribed :— 

1. Fowey Rocks. 2. Triumph Reef. 3. Long Reef. 4. A shoal, (coral formation,) 
without a name, interior to Triumph and Long reefs, described as extending from Ce- 
sar’s creek, about seven miles northward, and lying midway between the line of Keys 
and main Florida reef. The waters inside the reef are here divided by these shoals 
into two main and well-defined channels; the outside being the deepest, and the in- 
side of sufficient depth for vessels drawing less than ten feet. Small vessels may 
pick their way through in various directions ; but these are believed to be the only 
well-marked channels. The screw-pile has been placed at the northern extremity of 
the shoals 65. Ajax Reef. 6, Pacific Reef. %. Turtle Reef. 8. Triangle Reef or 
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Grecian Shoals, 9. French Reef. 10. Pickle Reef. 11. Conch Reef. 12. Crocus 
Reef. 13. Alligator Reef. 14. The Washerwoman Shoal. 15. The American Shoals, 
near Key West. 

One of the most experienced navigators of this coast, Captain Rollins, of the Isabel, 
who passes along the reef four times monthly, has already appreciated and hand- 
pi: acknowledged the aid of these signals. 

The points have been designated, and the erection of the signals directed by 
Lieutenant James Totten, United States Army, assistant in the Coast-Survey. 





OR 


ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO THE CAPTURE OF THE WHALE. 


The New Bedford Mercury gives an account of some interesting experiments, illus- 
trating the effect of electricity to facilitate the capture of the whale. The most promi- 
nent features of this new method are thus described :-— 


“Every whale at the moment of being struck with the harpoon is rendered power- 
less, as by stroke of lightning, and therefore his subsequent escape or loss, except by 
sinking, is wholly impracticable ; and the process of lancing and securing him, is en- 
tirely unattended with danger. The arduous labor involved in a long chase in the 
capture of the whale, is suspended, and consequently the inconvenience and danger ot 
the boats loosing sight of or becoming separated from the ship, is avoided. One or 
two boats only would be required to be lowered at a time, and therefore a less num- 
ber both of officers and seamen than heretofore employed, would be ample for the 
purposes of the voyage. 

“The electricity is conveyed to the body of the whale from an electric galvanic 
battery contained in the boat, by means of a metallic wire attached to the harpoon, 
and so arranged as to reconduct the electro-current from the whale through the sea 
to the machine. The machine itself is simple and compact in construction, inclosed in 
a strong chest weighing about 350 pounds, and occupying a space in the boat of about 
three and a half feet long by two in width, and the same in hight. It is capable of 
throwing into the body of the whale eight tremendous strokes of electricity in a 
second, or 950 strokes in a minute, paralyzing in an instant the muscles of the whale, 
and depriving it of all power of motion, if not actually of life.” 
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SEAMEN’S WAGES AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


Pondicherry, by the run ........ Cabidevies exbeaK ee ceased 3 oad bende . $140 
Samad wee DebeGs,. Dy Ue TMs oo vein ccc cecncccccscccesecccccsccesene cess 45 
Batavia, China, and back, by the month........ wccccssccsccescceccceess 85 
Oregon, Humbolt, and back, by the month. .........eseeeeeecceecceececs 40 
San Diego and South, and back, by the month ..........seseeeeeeeeeeees 40 
errr rr a hee b eee EO haa a 140 
SR OE, We dio no bic hewn ren unde giwe secu sececvesccesesoccreccens 130 
Manilla, by the run ......ccecccsecccecscccccececs ec ereveeectcceccease 130 
East Indies, New York, and Boston, by the month............s0eeeeeeess 35 
Calcutta, by the run ......ccccccecccccccces pieesndccceceseesencssese 150 
United States via Cape Horn, by the month........... sana hechisansane’ 40 
Valparaiso and Callao, there discharged, by the month ...........0.+005 é 45 
TEMUIIUE, OY GNU BRIE Sn cc cncc cc cc ncdacvsnpcneess caceccscccsccccees 50 to 60 


Ne eee 


STETTIN AND SWIENEMUNDE, 
Stertin, 10th April, 1852, 
Pursuant to a new regulation of the Prussian Government, dated 2d of March, all 
ships bound for Stettin can be cleared at Swienemunde on and after the Ist of May, 
under sail, and without any detention, if provided with a double set of manifesta, 
containing as follows :— 


Ship Captain from 
Number Name Number Mark Descrip- | Gross Weight 
of bills of of of and tion of or 
Lading. Consignee. | Packages. Number. Goods. Measure. 
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THE DIFFERENCES OF LONGITUDE OF SAVANNAH. 


The Superintendent of the United States coast survey reports to the Secretary of 


the Treasury under date, Coast Survey Office, May 11th, 1352, that from the prel 


iminary 


computations of Assistant L. F. Pourtales, combined with previous results obtained by 
Assistant S.C. Walker, the differences of longitude of Savannah, Georgia, (the cupola 
of the Exchange,) Charleston, South Carolina, (Professor Gibb’s Observatory,) Wash- 
ington, D. C.,(Seaton station of the coast survey,) and Greenwich, England. The 


differences between Savannah, Charleston, and Washington, rest entirely up 
graphic determinations. 


: H, M. 

Savannah W. of Charleston........ Phin et week be be aus ap Fae o. <4 
« LeLSneted on sna LECTED EEE EE EES oe eeesecteces 0 16 

“ W108  GRORRWIONGs <6 5K sinks civan'es es naan tick 5 24 





STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &c. 


on tele- 


DEAF, DUMB, BLIND, INSANE, AND IDIOTIC POPULATION OF THE U. STATES, 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF DEAF AND DUMB, BLIND, INSANE, IDIOTIO, RETURNED 
SEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


States and Territories, Deafanddumb. Blind, Insane. 
as odie sib cen ca ce oaks 230 201 536 
New Hampshire.............++ 163 136 885 
TO io dthnk pheno ou seaKe 144 138 552 
Massachusetts .......+...4- ws 529 497 1,647 
PANG. 25, aw egw oss 64 64 252 
IN 6 ks Win cine wien 889 192 462 

i Seen detest sag asada 2,580 
th cn ne SETTLE Oe 208 213 386 
POISONED 5p <ccccdvvensecce 1,226 829 1,891 
SIN 5c UX oe be Shea VO 4a Sas 58 46 70 
coca jn a METEEEEOE  ree 254 807 553 
District of Columbia........... 19 23 22 
WEEGD wileins's'<'cse owes s-0'sekee 711 996 1,026 
Breen CORON 5 20's owe vce ce ese 407 582 491 
Sth Carlin sic oe cece cess 145 229 204 
ID is wh sin Wien 's'ein'e 0 vine’ 252 309 806 
PR ai a a'b's Wa'e'v'nn a <0 
et eiia d's Kun cs chan kie cle 245 
MONS f0'4's'e's dies sis s'd eves 108 217 149 
INN ais s cip'2'w'e's'e W'esicele 128 218 208 
Coo fn eR eS Sr 468 478 
NET os'sisle sv evisdde'ecccees 539 530 507 
a A EE Re ae eee ee 947 665 1,352 
PRs vad ings chuersencees 122 122 136 
pS ERT EERE Peg EO UE 518 849 579 


MOND oo is ob wis Cie vdelesanweiee 
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POPULATION OF FRANCE, 

From the official report published in the Paris Moniteur of the 14th ult. we learn 
that the population of France in 1851, was 35,781,821. In France the census is taken 
every five years, and we may refer to the last eight enumerations as the best possible 
indication of the progress of the country during the half century :— 


Population. Increuse. Population. Increase. 
1801........ 27,849,008 covceces 1836........ 83,540,910 971,687 
1806.....2.. 29,107,425 1,758,422 ] 1841........ 384,240,178 689,268 
1821........ 80,461,875 1,354,450 | 1846........ 35,400,486 1,170,308 
1831........ 82,669,223 2,107,848 | 1851........ 35,781,821 381,336 





The great falling off in the ratio of increase during the last five years, is no doubt 
attributable, partly to the political troubles which have driven so many French citizens 
abroad, and partly to the ravages of the cholera in 1849. But the births during 1846 
and 1851 exceeded the deaths to the number of 512,000, so that the decrease must 
chiefly have been owing to emig-ation, Oae department les Basses- Pyrenees, has lost 
11,000 inhabitants by this cause alone. 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH EMIGRANT VESSELS, 

A very interesting return to the British House of Commons has been printed, show- 
ing the number of passenger ships which have sailed from ports in the United King- 
dom with emigrants on board during the last five years, distinguishing the ports under 
the superintendence of an emigration office, and showing the number of such shipe 
which have been wrecked, or destroyed at sea, and the number of lives so lost. It 
appears that from 1847 to 1851 inclusive, the numberof emigrant vessels that sailed 
from ports in the United Kingdom was 17,129, of which 252 were chartered by the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioner, of which there was only one wreck. The 
per centage of loss was .396, or 1 in 252. Of ships dispatched from ports under the 
superintendence of government emigration offices there were 5,964, out of which 
there were 80 wrecks, and the per centage of loss was .503, or one in 199. There 
were 913 dispatched from ports not under the superintendence of government emi- 
gration offices, of which there were 13 wrecks, and the loss was 1.42 per centage, or 
Lin 70, In the 7,129 ships which sailed in the five years there were 1,494,044 pase- 
engers. The number of lives lost by shipwreck was 1,043. The per centage of loss 
was .069 or 1 in 432. No lives were lost by the ships chartered by the Emigration 
Commissioners, 


CHANCES OF LIFE AS DEVELOPED BY THE CENSUS. 


Among the interesting facts developed by the recent census, are some in relation to 
che laws that goveru life and death. They are based upon returns from the State of 
Maryland, and a comparison with previous ones, The calculation it is necessary to 
explain, but the result is a table from which we gather the following illustration :— 

10,268 infants are bora on the same day and enter upon life simultaneously. Of 
these 1,248 never reach the anniversary of their birth. 9,025 commence the second 
year, bat the proportion of deaths still continues so great, that at the end of the third 
enly 8,183, or abvut tour fifths of the original number survive. But during the fourth 
year, the system seems to acquire more strength, and the number of deaths rapidly 
decreases. It goes on decreasing until twenty-one, the commencement of maturity 
and the period of highest health. 17,134 enter upon the activities and responsibilities 
of life—more than two-thirds of the original number. ‘Thirty-five comes, the meridian 
of manhood; 6,302 have reached it. twenty years more and the renks are thinned. 
Only, 5,727, or less than half of those who entered life fifty-five years ago, are left 
Aud now death comes more frequently. Every year the ratio of mortality steadily 
incregses, and at seventy there are nota thousand survivors, A scattered few live on 
to the close of the century, and at the age of one hundred and six the drama is ended, 
The last man is dead. 


POPULATION IN MONTREAL IN 1852, 
Montreal contains a population of 57,715; a large increase since the previous cen- 
sus. There are 26,020 French Canadians, and 11,736 Irish residents. In 1850 the 
population was 48,207. 
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STATISTICS OF THE POPULATION OF HUNGARY, 


Dr. Scuvrres, in his Ungarn, puts down the population of Hungary in 1850 at 
about 15,600,000 ; of which 5,278,665 are Magyars ; about 5,000,000 Sclavacs, Croats, 
Ruthen, Raizen, and Schokazen; Wallachs 2,908,876 ; Germans 1,377,484, and small- 
er tribes about 400,000. The entire population of Hungary in 1842, according to Fenyes, 
was 12,880,406. Fenyes is a Hungarian, and the most reliable statistician who has ever 
written on Hungary. Haeunfler, an Austrian statistician, puts down the population 
in 1842 at 13,876,170. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE LONDON PRESS, 


The returns of the English stamp office, published in the London 7imes of the 1st 
inst., give some extraordinary statistics relative to the London newspaper press. By 
these returns it appears that the circulation of the 7imes exceeds by over four-and-a- 
half millions of copies, the aggregate circu‘ation of all the other London newspapers 
put together. Here is a full comparative list :— 


CIRCULATION OF LONDON PAPERS. 


MORNING. 
1845. 1848, . 1849, 1850. 

TN, «sen necpecnepase 8,100,000 11,021,500 11,800,000 11,900,000 
| ere ee 1,440,000 1,538,997 1,528,220 1,549,148 
Daily News... .cccscces . copseces 3,053,638 1,857,000 1,152,000 
aay a ae 2,018,025 1,385,000 1,147,000 1,139,000 
Gimoniicle. ....cccescses 1,554,000 1,151,804 937,500 912,547 
Rei o's +) chu noe shane 1,002,400 964,500 905,000 $29,000 

EVENING. 
DORs viens cease disccae’s 1,098,500 893,312 873,009 834,500 
eee Oe Pt ame OTe, 888,018 964,000 776,950 
Serre ee Pe 852,000 720,000 630,000 585,000 
Standard............++. 846,000 652,500 539,000 492,000 


The circulation of the whole of these papers, exclusive of the Times, in 1850, 
(tested by the number of stamps issued at the stamp office) was not quite seven.and- 
a-half millions, while the number of stamps paid for by the Zimes was precisely 
11,900,000, thus exhibiting the fact of the Zimes possessing a positive average circu 
lation of over 38,000 copies per diem. As the Times has no free list, and sells only 
for cash, this result is the more surprising. It is understood that the circulation in 
1852 is over 40,000 copies a day. ly the returns alluded to, it appears that while 
the Times bas. been gaining ground for the past seven years, all other newspapers, 
both morning and evening, have been rapidly sinking. In 1845 the Times sireulaiad 
8,100,000 papers, and all the other journals upwards of 9,000,000; but in 1850 the 
circulation of all the other papers had fallen to under seven-and-a half millions, while 
that of the Zimes has risen to nearly 12,000,000, and is constantly augmenting. It is, 
in fact, conceded that most of the London morning newspapers are published at a loss, 
while the profits of the Times are known to exceed $500,000 a year. The Times pays 
for stamp advertisements and excise duty, about $500,000 a year to the government. 

The daily circulation of the London papers is now about as follows :-— 








TID a oo nny 0/0 9009.09.00. 0060.90,00 006 2encener shape sanne 40,000 
Is» nisin. 500-4 04.0 be tnadeds da sbien vbr eben 5,000 
PRY OOO s n50 os snc ncincesidecensagecsnseseeno nee 3,000 
PE Hes op oc cece uted tne beatdaoheosucceedes 8,000 
SEN CORTON, 0 5 Sihnnc 09s 054k 4 060 WERE ans 0 6b Seen 2,900 
PN BOG. 6 5 on oc ck beara tetunnyaawenake bt seendsace 2,800 
Most of the papers are falling off in their circulation yearly, and the evening jour- 
nals are in a still worse position. hy 
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COPPER MINING OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


We give below a table of the several mining companies of Lake Superior, showing 
the capital, number of hands employed, and value of products, &c., dc. :-— 











Annual 

Names of Lake Superior Power Male product. Nature of Value of 
Copper Companies. Capital. used. hands, Tons. product, * product. 
North-West Mining Co...... $50,000 Water. 114 80 Native copper $17,000 
Copper Falls Mining Co..... 65,000 Horse. 30 10 Native copper 3,000 
North-Western Mining Co... 10,000 Hand... 14 2. ....cee cee one 
North American Mining Co.. 70,000 Steam. 110 85 Native copper 17,000 
Albion Mining Co.......... ROW Se kw avec edicéas eae 
GE OO hives raccaes «++ 207,860 Steam* 180 1,028 Native copper 157,000 
Lac le Belle Mining Co..... 28,000 Horse. 6 10 Gray ore.... 660 
Iron City Mining Co...... ws hee. aa a ee eres dee 
Isle Royale Mining Co...... BGOOS Beene 10. Wecccascvens coves 
Cape Mining Co............ Se eer re een owes 
Pittsburg & I. Roy. Min. Co.. 18,000 Hand.. 25. ee 760 
Liskanett Mining Co....... . 80,000 Horse. 25) 25 Native copper 1,500 
American Mining Co........ 8,000 Horse. 15 + Native copper 190 
Ontonagon Mining Co...... (ae ee ee eee ee re a “ven 
Sistagna Mining Co......... Re Rs SR na: enkeckobecus cone 
Chesapeake Mining Co...... 5,000 Hand... 10 kd Ras So ad ca iow 
Minnesota Mining Co....... . 29,000 Steam* 80 257 Nutive copper 77,100 
Algonguin Mining Co.. .... SOOO Teds, BOs... Whe cawdiede osee 
Ridge Mining Co.......... ‘ 5,000 Horse. 16 5 Native copper 1,250 
Adventure Mining Co....... 15,000 Horse. 16 8 Native copper 2,000 
Forest Mining Co.......... 15,000 Horse. 30 5 Native copper 1,000 
Ohio Trap Rock Mining Co... 15,000 Horse. 10 10 Native copper 2,500 
Merchant Mining Co........ ee Mae eer ere ey ree snes 
PUG vistas séddeons . $618,760 789 1,6254 $386,960 


COTTON PLANTERS SHOULD BECOME COTTON SPINNERS, 


The Executive Committee of the Georgia Agricultural Association have put forth, 
in an extra, an address to the Southern cotton planters, in which is submitted a very 
valuable and important suggestion. The subject will be brought forward for dis- 
cussion at the convention to be held next month in Montgomery, Alabama, From 
this address we make the following extract, containing important considerations for 


the cotton planter :— 

“ Great Britain habitually imports about one sixth more raw cotton than she manu- 
factures, and, according to Baines, in his history of cotton manufacture, makes a profit 
of 10 per cent upon the exportation of a portion of that excess to Havre. And she 
converts into yarn and exports about one-fifth more of the amount of her imports of 
raw cotton. ‘This is not the place to inquire into the means by which she is enabled 
to monopolize so large an amount of our raw staple, and to engross so large a profit 
by a mere transfer of what she cannot use at home across the channel. It is more 
german to the purpose of this paper to inquire if the cotton planters of the United 
States may not themselves spin and export part or all of that excess of yarn which 
Great Britain spins but does not make into cloth? The more direct and_ practical 
proposition is, may not the cotton planters look forward to the time when the expor- 
tation of raw cotton will be as rare as the exportation of seed cotton was thirty or 
forty years ago There are not as great difficulties now to the spinning and exporta- 
tion of yarns as existed some sixty years ago to the ginning and exportation of clean 
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cotton. Then the cotton-gin was in the hands of the patentees, who endeavored to 
make a ‘great East India concern of it’ by establishing ginners at numerous poiuts in 
the cotton region and coercing the planters to sell their cotton in the seed, by refusing 
to sell rights to use the gin. That scheme of monopoly, amounting almost to fraud, 
was defeated by the ingenuity of Nathan Lyons, who invented the saw gin. Now, 
all the elements for ginning, carding, and spinning exist in machinery of almost perfect 
eonstruction, and its adaptation to the planter’s wants is alone necessary to enable 
him to spin his own crop at his own homestead. The spinning of cotton—as was one 
time the giuning of it—is a distinct pursuit, employing a distivct capital, and creating 
a distinct and antagonizing interest to that of the planter. The same energy that 
enabled him to unite the ginning out of his crop with the production of it, will now 
unite, in his own hands, the production, ginning, carding, and spinning. And he will 
find that he will add proportionally more to the profits of his investment by carding 
and spinning than he has by ginning his crop, for the women and children may be 
readily taught to spin in winter what they have aided in cultivating and gathering.” 


ee ew 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD MINES, 


By the recent arrivals at London, from Port Philip, accounts have been received 
with regard to the Victoria Gold Mines up to the 27th January, 1852. Jt appears 
that the excitement was rapidly increasing, aud that about 20,000 people had aiready 
reached the place from the neighboring colunies. Special instances were mentioned 
in which parties had obtained gold vaiued at about £80 per day for several successive 
days, while even since the scarcity of water the average at the chief point of opera- 
tion had been £3. These results were principally obtained from surface diggings on 
a slope of the range not a quarter of an acre in extent. It was estimated that since 
the discovery the general yield, including what had found its way into the banks, 
had been at least £1,000,000 sterling, and that already, up to the 18th of January, 
£660,000 had been exported to this country. When the winter rains should set in, it 
was anticipated that the most extraordinary consequences would be witnessed. In 
the meantime labor was fetching high rates; reapers were paid 28s, a day, besides a 
considerable allowance of spirits, and servants who previously obtained about £30 to 
£35 per annum were now readily engaged at £60. ‘The retail busmess of the place 
had improved in proportion, the expeuditure by the mining population being distin 
guished for its extravagance. ‘I'he iatest price of gold was £2 18s. to £3 per ounce, 
‘The amourt brought by the present vessel is understood to be £160,000. The Him- 
alaya and Sarah Anne, which left previously with 26,547 and 14,004 ounces, have yet 
to arrive, 

It appears that news had been received of the discovery of gold in New Zealand, 
in the island of Waiheki, about fifteen miles east of Auckland, 


COMPARATIVE COST OF MINING IN CORNWALL AND LAKE SUPERIOR, 


The following is a comparative estimate of the expenses of mining in Cornwall, 
England, and Lake Superior, which is derived from the Lake Superior Journal, pub- 
lished at Detroit, Michigan :— 


Lake Supertor, Cornwall. 
Sinking shafts, per fvot.. 02... 0. cceeceeseeceees $14 00 $7 00 
Drifting, Oi OMe ihe Sh hb bathe hoe e 6 awe ‘ 8 00 3 50 
Stopeing, pry OPE EE ERE TE 4 00 2 00 
Miners allowed per month...........0.eeeeeeeees 35 00 15 00 
Laborers “ Ss wav ecescenceess eeecene 26 00 9 00 
Carpeuters “ Giger Ie ee ee wore ee gue 40 00 17 00 
Smiths “ MCE OP eee T TNT Te Tee 40 00 17 00 
Sawyers, per one thousand feet........-+..eeeee- 18 00 5 50 
Timber, (free)...... Je eeaeh hn 402d eSETS SU ReO REND uo, > ee 0 30 
Water charges ..... eS sanse op encs bans <a ane Soe ft eeu 
Engineers, per month..........ceeccereeees enone 35 00 35 60 
Pitmen, a 50 seb anes kde ve $0686 eu te eee PT 20 00 


Man and horse, per day.......scccccees sevcecs . 3 00 1 25 
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THE COAL TRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

From an elaborate article in Poor's Railroad Journal for May 15, Mr. Leavitt, the 
working editor of the Jndependent, has prepared the following table, showing the 
growth of this trade at intervals of five years, indicating the three different coal re- 
gions and the different channels by which the coal is brought to market :— 








r one DONG s = 

Region. Channels, 1820, 1895. 1830. 1835. 1840. 1846. 1851. 
Lehigh. Lehigh Canal .. 365 28,398 41,750 181,250 225,318 429453 989,269 
Sch’ylkill Schuylkill Canal ... 6,500 89,984 389,508 452,291 263,587 579,156 





“ Reading Railrd ... ered Gh gets CHOC eigie ee ote ca 820,287 1,605,084 
Lackaw’a Del.& Hud.Can'l ... .... 43,000 90,000 148,470 273,435 795,059 
Susque’a. Susquehan’a Riv. ... 6... eee cee eee 15,505 188,401 415,099 

Total in the year....... 365 34,893 174,734 560,758 841,584 1,975,163 4,383,667 


Going back to 1835, as the time when the trade might be considered as established, 
we find the increase in the five years ending 1840 was 280,826 tons, or 50 per cent; 
in 1845 it was 1,133,529 tons, or 123 per cent; in 1851, six years, it was 2,408,554 
tons, or 122 per cent. The average of the three periods gives 98 per cent as the rate 
of increase every five years, making an increase of 4,295,993 tons in 1856, or a total 
for that year of 8,679,660 tons. 

The writer before us makes a calculation somewhat different, which leads to 117 
per cent, which he reduces to 100 per cent as a ratio, or that the trade will continue 
to double in extent every five years for a long period to come. For convenience, call 
the crop of 1851 four millions, of 1856 eight millions, of 1861 sixteen millions, and 
that of 1871 thirty-two million tons. The writer says:— 

“Is there any reason why this rate should be diminished? We think not. In the 
first place, population is increasing at the same rapid rate as heretofore. Secondly, 
coal is only just beginning to be used throughout New England, where, ultimately, it 
must displace all other means of heat for domestic purposes, as well as of mechanical 
power for manufacturing purposes. New England, as the oldest settled, and already 
the most bare of wood, must become, and at no distant day, the greatest consumer of 
Pennsylvania anthracite. Baltimore will probably supply herself, and to some extent 
the coast below her; but the great cities of Philadelphia and New York, and the 
whole Atlantic coast north and east of Philadelphia, must become every year more 
and more deperdent upon the coal fields of the Schuylkill, the Lehigh, and the Lack- 
awanna, This whole north-eastern region of the United States, at once the coldest, 
the most populous, and the most mechanical, and therefore, by all three reasons, re- 
quiring the greatest amount of fuel for domestic and mechanical parposes, has, as yet, 
only begun to use our Pennsylvania coal, So far from any decrease in the rate of 
consumption, there are the strongest reasons for believing that the rate will be in- 
creased.” 

If the duty on coal should continue to give the great land- proprietors the power 
to levy a quarter of a dollar per ton on all the coal that is dug there, it will yield 
them in 1871 the very pretty income of eight or nine millions per annum. 


AMERICAN BOHEMIAN GLASS. 

Atexanper Cummines, the editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin, on a recent visit to 
Boston, took the opportunity of visiting the New England Glass Works, which, for the 
extent and variety of their operations, probably surpass all others in the country: 
The editor of the Bulletin says :— 

ab We were especially struck with the fact, new to us, that most of the exquisite, 
richly colored and decorated glass-ware, which is eo much admired under the name 


ef ‘ Bohemian Glass,’ is manufactured at these works. The variety and beauty of the 
articles manufactured there would scarcely be credited by one not a visitor; but we 
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can assure our readers that we saw many works that could not be surpassed in Bo- 
hemia or anywhere else in Europe. The various processes by which the different colors 
and the rich gilding are produced we are not prepared to describe, but they are produced 
at these works in the utmost perfection. The company has the advantage of a charter 
and large capital, which enable them thus to compete successfully with foreign 
manufactures in this work; Massachusetts having none of that holy horror of cor- 
porations which has retarded so much the development of manufacturing industry in 
our own State.” 


OT eee 


DISCOVERY OF GOLD AT QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ISLAND, 

In reference to the golden wealth of Queen Charlotte's Island, in the Pacific, a let- 
ter in the New York Courier and Enquirer, mentioning the discovery by persons em- 
ployed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, says that “in less than one hour $13,000 worth 
of gold and quartz intermixed was discovered, and much more might have been se- 
cured but for the imprudence of one of the party, who, in his eagerness to secure 
some of the large pieces, gave the Indians a silver dollar for each large piece of gold. 
The Indians, although ignorant of the value of the gold, were accustomed to the use 
of silver from trading with the Hudson Bay Company. After receiving a few dollars 
they attacked the white men and drove them off to their vessel, and they were obliged 
to get under way and leave the harbor. Several vessels with armed men have since 
left San Francisco for the island. The island is about two hundred and forty miles in 
length, and from twenty to one hundred in breadth, with a beautiful soil and climate. 
The coast abounds with excellent harbors and large quantities of fish. It has a popu- 
lation of from 7,000 to 10,000 Indians, who lead a roving life, always moving in large 
bodies from one part of the island to another. The island is nominally a British pos- 
session, but it is not inhabited by a single white man. 


NORTH-WEST COPPER MINING COMPANY. 


The North-West Mining Company have made a statement and exhibit of the ope- 
rations and financial affairs of the company, from which it appears that the income 
realized from the sale of copper since the organization of the company, in 1849, 
amounts to the sum of £94,819 83, and the aggregate expenditures, for the same pe- 
riod, for mining, &c., real estate, live stock, improvements, and steam-engines, amount 
to the sum of $172,183 96. The results, as will be seen below, for the past three 
years, are encouraging in the annually increasing quantity of copper raised; and it is 
reasonable to hope that such increase will continue for some time to come :— 











Mineral raised. Fine copper. Per cent. Cash realized. 

DE os vbihasienes seu Ibs. 44,196 84,322 at 77% $5,672 71 
nn ne ka Sod wen dsaees 270,873 195,020 72 35,786 66 
ROOM ek cacek shes causes 434,993 293,199 674 53,360 46 
BBs 6c acighncu ana 750,062 522,541 93 $94,819 83 


VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER, 


Dantex Wessres, in the India rubber case of Goopyear vs. Day, describes minutely 
the invention claimed by Goodyear for vulcanizing India rubber, as follows :-— 


“It appears from the evidence in this case, that Chas. Goodyear, in the year 1884, 
came into the field of operations in the manufacture of India rubber. 

“ He turned his attention to this subject, not as a matter of business or trade, but 
by way of commencing and carrying on a series of experiments, by which he could 
bring to the test the question whether this very extraordinary substance was capable 
of rendering any benefit to society, to see whether there was any way, given among 
men skilled in the arts, by which this article could be cleared of its stickiness—its ten- 
tency to harden in the frost and soften in the heat; for it is well known that the arti- 
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cles manufactured up to the year 1834 were entirely useless. If they were exposed 
to the sun, they became sticky, you could not separate them after their surfaces came 
in contact ; and if exposed to the cold, they became hard and rigid.” 

To remedy these defects, Mr. Goodyear continued his experiments for years, until 
he at last invented the vulcanizing process. The great peculiarity of this vulcanizing 
process is this: if you take a compound of sulphur and rubber in a dry state, and 
grind and mix them together, and apply heat, the consequence is, that the substance 
softens, and softens, and softens, as the degree of heat increases, until it reaches a cer- 
tain hight in the thermometer, say 212° Fahrenheit, or along there, a little more or 
less. 

“ Anybody who ever tried the effects to see what would be its operation upon this com- 
pound, and found that a great degree of heat, softened and rendered it more and more 
plastic as the degree of heat was augmented, would naturally be of opinion, that if 
that heat were carried still higher, the whole substance would melt. I say that every- 
body would be of that opinion, reasoning a priori, and founding his conclusions upon 
a general knowledge of the effect of heat. But Mr. Goodyear, as the result of un- 
tiring experiment, found out that although the application of heat produced a melting 
effect upon this compound, rendering it more and more plas‘ic and soft as the degree 
of heat augmented, yet when that heat, going on, had got up to a certain much higher 
degree, its effect was the reverse of what it had been, and then the rubber composition 
commenced to vuleanize and harden—in fact, to make metallic the vegetable sub- 
stance.” 


GOLD MINES IN VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


The news from Van Dieman’s land, in relation to the productiveness of the gold 
mines, is more flattering than any accounts before received. Labor and merchandise 
have advanced most rapidly. 

In the Melbourne Argus, of January 19, we find the following statistics, relative to 
the gold ebtained from the gold fields of Victoria. 


FROM MELBOURNE. 











‘ Oz. dwt. gr. 
Dec. 29, 1851. Favorite, Sydney. .......ceccescccccccscsececs 144 6 12 
Dec. 30, “ esau fo I ee gan eh dee a iis ie 26545 5 90 
Jan. 6, 1852, Hirondelle, Sydney. ... .....cccccccccrecccess 1,703 0 90 
Se ay. OE PU, FIORRE SOW iicg goss cee ctepetveces 900 0 0 
Ne ee Ne ooo n nase canteen cess acsnicens °- 2504 0 90 
dan. 15, “ _ Brilliant, London....... LES Ge SEE a 42594 0 10 
Jan. 15, “ Thomas and Henry, Sydney...... eccccccoeesens 1000 0 9 
a, Ras TU AO, SND, kn cc. cdsasarccutadacecers 14,004 6 0O 
89,996 17 22 

FROM GEELONG. 
BO; Be FOGG: Sh, Te sos 5 ok 5 hae iio lie PRR TIS 129483 1 4 
| renee er or ere Ts be éve ee eee dees Sievecgeee ° 102,479 19 0O 


Making a total with that previously shipped, omitting fractions of an ounce, of 
220.805 ounces, amounting, at £3 per ounce, to the sum of £680,915. 

The article closes with the following announcement :— 

“We have hastily thrown these few facts together, by way of asking our English 
friends, what they think of the prospects of a little colony, which, in less than four 
months, has managed to export 9 tons, 3 cwt., 58 lbs. 9 oz, of gold, and has plenty 
more to follow?” 


LIQUID LEATHER. 

Dr. Beruland, of Larria, in Germany, is said to have discovered a method of mak- 
ing leather out of certain refuse and waste animal substances. He has established a 
manufactory near Vienna ; no part of the process is explained ; but it is stated that 
the substance is at one stage in a state of fluidity, and may then be cast into boots, 
shoes, dc. Sucha discovery is not improbable. 
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THE VALUE OF AN ACRE OF COAL LAND. 


The Pottsville (Pa.) Mining Register alluding tothe cheapness of land in that quar- 
ter a few years ago, says now an acre of coal land is worth $18,000. Many set down 
a higher * ba In the South basin, (that is, from the Sharp Mountain to the Mine 
Hill,) where we have all the veins, (thirteen, ineluding, red and white ash,) the whole 
thickness of the coal is ninety feet. Allowing one-half of this for fault and waste in 
mining, we have 45 feet, or 15 yards in thickness, of merchantable coal. There being 
48,000 square yards to the acre, we have, by multiplying this number by the thick- 
ness, 72,000 square yards or tons of coal per acre; which at arent of 25 cents per 
ton, brings $18,000. This is a fair estimate of the real value of an acre of our coal 
land, without exaggeration or embellishment. It is not strange, therefore, that our 
lands have, #nd are still increasing in value. In England, coal lands not possessing 


near the intrinsic value of ours, sell at from one to two thousand pounds sterling per 
acre. 





MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





AN OLD MERCHANT'S ADVICE, 


Maxtin TakzmTHrovex—who must be a son or grandson of old Goanrap Purem- 
Tturoven—through the medium of the Palmetto State Banner, gives the following ad- 
vice to his nephew, Jack GorneTHRoUGH :— 


My Dear Neruew :—I am rejoiced to learn that you are in good health, and are 
just commencing business on your own aceount. I have heretofore remarked your 
shrewdness in commercial transactions in which you were engaged for the benefit of 
others, and I fee] confident, that having launched upon your own boat, and started on 
your own hook, you will still maintain a character which weighs so greatly in my es- 
timation. Being so nearly related to myself, it is of course my desire that you shal) 
meet with the most complete success. You are intelligent and enterprisiung—two 
qualities, without which, little or nothing can be achieved. 

Thirty years ago, 1 launched my bark upon the same tempestuous sea. I had 
nothing to begin with, it is true; but I did not despair—I know that others had sue- 
ceeded in making the same voyage. I tried it, on the square, for some time, that is te 
say, I did not take any of the little advantages of which others availed themselves, 
for purposes of gain. But I soon found that, riches being the object in view, I must 
adopt their plan or I would never succeed in business. It is too late in the 
day for one to think of acting upon the principle that “ honesty is the best poliey "—it 
is an erroneous doctrine—it won't do in the 19th century. Men must suit their con- 
aciences to their interests—have easy consciences. They must know and acknowledge 
but one rule for their guidance upon every oceasion—that rule is short ana pointed—- 
embraced in one word—* Sxrn !” 

Occasionally you may find one, who, in his folly, strictly acts up to his vaunted prin- 
ciple, honesty. What 1s the consequence! He remains poking and groveling in the 
mud for a life-time, while every day he beholds his neighbors, who are not so squeam- 
ish as himself, rearing their palaces and reveling in luxuries to him unknown. He 
may be thought well of by a few poor fellows (dupes of honesty) like himself, but the 
majority having a different standard of excellence, will give him the cold shoulder and 
keep him jammed to the wall. Such a fate should never be mine, and if I am at all 
acquainted with your spirit it will never be yours. I got along gradually at first. 
Ten per cent satisfied me then, but I found it wouldn’t do, so I commenced increasing 
and continued to increase. Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and sometimes one hundred 
= cent. Complaints, of course, I had almost any quantity—but what of that? 

yhere I lost one customer I would gain two others. Some couldn't use my sugar; 
they said it was all sand, but this was a vile misrepresentation—only thirty per cent 
was sand, and that of the cleanest kind. Sand is wholesome: it is ap invaluable aid to 
digestion. I was actually contributing to the health of the silly beings, by mixing 
sand with my sugar; but they knew it not, and the manufacturer had to bear the 
biame, of course, as I would not acknowledge my agency. They said my liquor was 
half water; well, so it was, and so much the better for it. All parties were benefited. 
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Liquor, we all know, is hurtful—if, then, I weakened its strength, by adding a portion 
of that delightful beverage appropriated for the use of the whole human family, and 
made it less powerful for evil, I was undoubtedly entitled to commendation rather 
than abuse. At all events I put cash into my pocket by the operation, and received 
their curses in a ghilosophical epitit that sich wok have been excelled by Socrates 
himself. So with coffee and tea—the first was half rocks, and the last almost entirely 
composed of sloe leaves. You cannot conceive how I was vilified—but what of that ? 
I was making money like dust—folks knew it, and I was outwardly respected aceord- 
ingly. I wasa rising man then, and I have been rising ever since. 

ou must Skrn in self-defence. There are but two classesin the world—the Skin- 
ner and the Skinned. The former are wise men; the latter are fools. If you do not 
skin, you must assuredly be skinned—so you can make your choice. Pay no attention 
to derogatory remarks, but skin on. 

We are no worse than the majority of business men. There is trickery in a}l trades 
and professions. Each is trying with might and main to get the advantage of the 
other. The lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, the workman—all are on an equality. 
Some ignorant people may call it swindling—but, poor souls! they know no better, 
and deserve to be bitten for their egregious ignorance. They Jearn soon that the only 
way to keep from being bitten to death, is to bite back. They make your sharpest 
biters, those who have been well torn. They bite all mankind for what they think is 
an injury inflicted on them by one. A dog blessed with the hydrophobia is not a cir- 
cumstance with them ! 

It is perfectly safe, if you manage right. Your eye-teeth must be cut before you 
venture out into deep water. As for conscience, as 1 before intimated, no business 
man can keep one and succeed in the world. It is nothing but a dead weight, always 
holding him back, when it is evidently his interest to go forward. If you have not 
already come to the conclusion to discard it, I must beg you to do so, by all means. 
No merchant, with a conscience, ever gets fat—no such a one ever sleeps well of nights. 
I assert with perfect truth, when I say that [ never feel better than when I have just 
gone through with a skinning operation. My spirits are revived, and I number my 
gains with a joyousness utterly astonishing to weak nerves. 

Do not boggle at what some call lying. ‘ Men are born liars.” Lie with emphasis— 
lie with seriousness—lie with impudence. Never lie unless you can see a chance to 
make something thereby—then lie boldly. A man, especially a merchant, who always 
tells the truth, and nothing but the truth, must frequently be the victim of disappoint- 
ment. He cannot succeed, and it is perfectly useless for him to think of it. I told the 
truth once, and I have repented it to this day. I lost a thousand dollars. I eould 
have made it just as easy as winking. That sum, singly, is not much to me 
now, but just think—iu the ten years since I committed that offence, how much might 
have been made withit. It would have quadrupled itself at the least caleulation. | 
took a solemn oath, never to catch myself again ! 

Be always on hand, Never lose a chance, Remember, it is the early bird that 
snaps up the worm. Every human gudgeon is hooked up by somebody ; so take your 
chance. They are curious—show them your elephant. Keep a little good liquor to 
treat them with. Don’t drink yourself, but fill them to the muzzle before commencing 
trade. They purchase with desperation when about half or three parts fuddled. Any- 
thing—everything—nothing comes amiss. Backbite your neighbors—declare they are 
knaves, swindlers, cheats, thieves—wouldn’t trust them out of sight. Then, when you 
have got them well screwed in your vice, squeeze, until they are as dry as dust. That 
is the way, my dear nephew, to show yourself worthy of the appellation of a business 
man, and to do honor to my instructions. Your loving uncle, 

Martin TAKEMTHROUGH. 


SMUGGLING IN SPAIN, 

The Madrid Gazetie contains a decree extending the line of custom-houses through 
the province of Zaragosa, from Justinana and Navarre, as far as the province of 
Huesca. This measure has been taken in consequence of the increase of smuggling and 
the complete and dangerous organization of smugglers in that department. The gov- 
ernment begins to find that it is impossible to maintain its protective system without 
recourse to custom-houses in the interior. 
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LANDING A STEAMBOAT PASSENGER. 


_ The Poughkeepsie Eagle reports an interesting law case which has recently been decided 
in the Circuit Court of Oyer and Terminer, in that place. It seems that a gentlemen 
by the name of Whinfield, belonging to Poughkeepsie, took passage at New York on 
the steamboat Oregon, buying a through ticket to Albany, as, owing to the competi- 
tion, a through ticket could be bought for a less price than a way ticket. When the 
boat reached Poughkeepsie, Whinfield offered his through ticket and attempted to go 
ashore ; but the officers of the boat forcibly resisted him, and carried him against his 
will to Albany. Whinfield brought a suit against the owners and officers of the boat 
for assault and false imprisonment ; contending that a through ticket entitled the holder 
to land wherever he pleased on the way. The court sustained this position; ruling, 
that a through ticket entitled a passenger to land at any place where the boat stopped; 
and that in fact all the passengers had a right to walk ashore at any place. That a 
passenger not paying his passage, when demanded, was liable to be put on shore im- 
mediately ; but if the steamboat came to Poughkeepsie or any other dock, a passen- 
ger who had not paid his passage had a right to go ashore without any detention from 
the owners or employees of the boat; and that in fact the owners must collect the 
passage money before starting ; and that if not collected at that time, it was a debt, 
and to be collected as other debts; and that it was false imprisonment to detain any 
passenger from landing. Under this ruling the jury found a verdict of $150 and costs 
against the captain, clerk, and ticket agent of the Oregon. 
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A SELF-WINDING OR PERPETUAL CLOCK. 


After years of mathematical labor and mechanical results, Professor Willis, of Roch- 
ester, has completed and has now in constant operation a self-winding clock, which 
determines the seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years of time 
with unfailing accuracy, continuing in constant motion, by itself, never requiring to 
be wound up, never running down, but moving perpetually so long as its components 
exist. It might easily be called a perpetual motion, and it is so in one sense, but the 
inventor very properly makes no such claim. The scientific will at once understand 
this upon inspection. The Rochester Democrat says that the clock stands upon two 
uprights about six feet high, with a large highly-finished dial. Its mechanism is all 
exposed to the closest scrutiny, and the movement of its simple escapement and its 
direct motion is as plain to the eye as the truth and force of its well applied principles 
to the mind. 


BUSINESS OF DUBUQUE IN 1851, 


It appears from the report of a committee appointed by the city council of Dubuque, 
Towa, that the number of steamboats that arrived there during the boating season of 
1851 was 353, and the number of departures 352. Dubuque exported 4,287 tons 
of merchandise of the value of $235,207 59; and imported 24,663 tons of the value 
of $1.175,207 40. The number of immigrants who have been landed from steamers 
we find to be 2,824. The articles embraced in the above summary of exports consist 
chiefly of the agricultural products of the soil, lead, horses, cattle, and hogs. The im- 
ports were mostly made up of dry goods, groceries, queensware, machinery, leather, 
lumber &c. The amount of insurance by merchants and others upon exports was in 
and about the sum of $1,749, and that paid upon imports $8,814, making the aggre- 
gate paid for insurance the sum of $10,563, 


OF THE COASTING TRADE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA. 

An act was passed by the legislature of New York on the 20th March, 1852, “ex- 
empting vessels and persons engaged in the coasting trade between the port of New 
York and the Capes of Virginia, from Quarantine,” as follows :— 

Sec. 1. Article first, title second, chapter fourteen, of the first part of the revised 
statutes, entitled of the place of quarantine, and the vessels and persons subject thereto, 
shall not apply to Vessels and persons engaged in the coasting trade between the port 
of New York and any of the Capes of Virginia; and all such vessels and persons 
may at all times enter the port of New York without being subject to quarantine, the 
same asif they did not pass to the south of Cape Henlopen, except in case there may 
be sickness on board, when they shall be subject to the existing provisions of laws. 
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1,—Five Years in an English University. By Cuaries Astor Bartstep, late Foun- 
dation Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. New York: G. P. Putnam, 

155 Broadway. 

Mr. Bristed’s book has a right to a place among the latest voyages to unexplored 
regions, and by the side of the last journey to the interior of Africa. Polar seas and 
regions are rather better known to the American public, than the modes of life and 
course of studies in the Great English Universities. Our ignorance in this respect, is 
the more striking from our familarity with the German Universities, with which 
numerous books, learned and familiar, and the experience of many an American student 
have made us acquainted. In the colonial times, young Americans of aspiration used 
to repair to the English Universities, but very few have found their way there since. 
Mr. Bristed’s experience, therefore, was something unique and well worth narrating. 
Mr. Bristed has very decided talent for description, the minuteness of observation, the 
eye for details, which give vividness and life. His pictures of university life are as 
sae as Howitt’s similar sketches of German student life. Having graduated at 

ew Haven also, he is enabled to contrast his experience of the American with the 
English College system, much to the disadvantage of the former. The book, in fact, 
under a narrative form is much more; it is a formal expose of the defects of American 
classical scholarship, of the superiority of English, and of the mode by which the 
inferiority is to be removed, which is the substitution of the English system. We 
confess we were more struck in Mr. Bristed’s Companion, with the points of 
resemblance than of ditference, between the English and American system of college 
study and discipline. They were both formed on the same model—the monastic discip- 
line ; both breathe the same school-boy spirit. The difference is a differenee of degree, 
not of kind. The American collegian ends his college course at twenty, the English 
begins at about that age; the American devotes about seven years to the classics, the 
English student, twelve or more ; and above all, the English student pursues his course at 
amatureage. But the system is the same ; competition, artificial incitements, coaches, 
steam, petty restraints, study to pass examination, not to learn. The fact is, England 
and America must alike acknowledge the literary sovereignty of Germany in classical 
learning. The best labors of English scholars consist in working up the results of German 
erudition, translating German treatises, editing German editions. What is Liddel and 
Scott’s Lexicon, cited by Mr. Bristed as proof of Oxford industry, but a translation in 
the main! ~ When the classics are studied by men, as a profession, such results may be 
expected, but we study them as an inferior branch, preparatory to law, divinity, or 
medicine, not, like the faculty of Philosophy in Germany, co-ordinate with them. Mr. 
Bristed’s book, however, is full of valuable suggestions; it is written in a frank, 
a spirit, with much earnestness, and withal good humor, full too of those personal 
details which make such interesting reading. For how many pleasant hours is the 
world indebted to the amiable egotism of its Pepyses and Berneys! At the same time 
we cannot too much applaud this race instead of an American man of wealth earnestly 
laboring in the cause of good letters. We think Mr. Bristed underrates American 
scholarship. We have not space to show how; but really it seems scarce confirma- 
tion of his complaint, when in a boox so professedly scholarly, there oceur such errors 
as indagimus facile andiisse, etc., which we can of course call nothing but misprints. 
Is it impossibie to have Latin and Greek correctly printed in New York ¢ 


2.—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Vol. 4. December, 1851, to May, 1852. 8vo,» 
pp. 863. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A fourth volume of Harper’s Magazine was completed with the May number. It 
is unnecessary to repeat what all the world in the United States and the Canadas 
well know, that nowhere else can be found the same amount of agreeable reading, 
at the same expense, as in these pages. The good taste of the work, the excellence 
of its varied contents, and the discrimination in their choice are well appreciated. The 
aid of such writers as the Abbotts, and the entertainment and instruction of their ar- 
ticles cannot be too highly valued. It is a work that should be received into every 
family. Each volume improves in appearance. Many of the articles in these pages 
are profusely illustrated with well executed cuts. Indeed no labor or cost seems to 
be spared to make this work as complete, and tasteful, and perfect as possible. 
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3.—Philadelphia as it is in 1852: Being a Correct Guide to all the Public Buildings; 
Literary, Rcientific, and Benevolent Institutions ; and Places of Amusement, Re- 
markable Objects, Commercial Warehouses, and Whvlesale and Retail Stores in 
Philadelphia and its Vicinity. With Illustrations, and a Map of the City and its 
Environs, By R.A. Suir. 12mo., pp. 452. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 


_ The title of this work explains its contents at length. It is sufficient to say that it 
is issued in very good taste, and contains many well executed cuts. 


4.—Ti he World Here and There; or Notes of Travelers, From “ Household Words.” 
Edited by Cuarces Dickens. No. 4, 12mo., pp. 281. 


5.—The Existence of a God and Human Immortality Philosophically Considered, and 
the Truth of Divine Revelation Substantiated. By J. Bovee Dops, 12mo, pp. 
215. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 


This author is a pleasant and easy writer. In his discussion of the subject of the 
existence of the Deity he has presented many strong facts in a forcible and popular 
manner. 


6.—The Hive and the Honey-Bee; with Plain Directions for Obtaining a Con- 
siderable Annual Increase from this Branch of Rural Economy. . To which is 
added an Account of the Diseases of Bees, with their Remedies, Also Remarks 
as to their Enemies, and the Best Mode of Protecting the Bees from their At- 
tacks. By H. D. Ricuarpson. With illustrations on-wood. 8vo., pp. 72. New 
York: C. M. Saxton. 


7.—Journey to Iceland. and Travels in Sweden and Norway. Translated by Caan- 

Lorre F. Coorrer. 12mo., pp. 270. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

Madame Pheiffer, the author of this volume, is the woman who through curiosit 
made the tour of the world. The same motive led her to Ireland. She is shrewd, 
sensible, and often striking in her observations, and the reader will follow her with 
interest throughout her trip. The volume forms number eight of Putnam's Cheap 


Library. 


8.—Les Aventures de Telemaque, fils d' Ulysse. Par M. Feneton. D’apres ledition 
de M. Caartes Bauy. 12mo., pp. 395. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 

Fenelon’s Telemachus is a work too well known to the public to require explana- 
tion. For two hundred years it has been the admiration of mankind. This edition is 
issued in very good taste, in clear and distinct type, and substantial paper. The sig- 
nification of the most difficult words is added at the foot of each page, and a brief 
compendium of ancient history and geography, so far as may be necessary, to increase 
the intelligibility of the work, is placed at the close, as an appendix. We have never 
seen a better edition for youth. 


9.—Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of Revelations. By A.pert 

Barnes. 12mo., pp. 506. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is an excellent work on a subject upon which so much has been written, 
and so little is actually known. The author entered upon the task of exposition 
not precisely from any previous purpose, or to establish a theory of his own, but 
rather in the coarse of his private studies. Finding much in historical writers to con- 
firm the views which arose in bis own mind, he was led to complete and publish them. 
His well known ability and success in biblical investigations are such as <o entitle this 
work to a cordial reception. 


10.—Miscellanies. By Rev. James Martineau. 12mo., pp. 472. Boston: Crosby 

& Nichols. 

The contents of this volume consist of articles which have heretofore appeared in 
the English periodicals, but they treat of such high themes, and possess such a lofty 
tone, clearness of moral discrimination, affluence of imagery, and vigorous precision 
of language, that they not only made quite an impression upon their first appearance, 
but have been regarded, and with justice, as worthy to be reproduced in a more 
permanent form. ‘The titles of some of the articles are the following :—* The bat- 
tle of the Churches;” “The Church of England;” “Church and State ;” “ Life and 
correspondence of Thomas Arnold ;” and among liberal Christians this volume will 
find great favor, and they will regard its appearance, in the present state and tenden- 
cies of opinion, as very timely. 
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11.—St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians: an Attempt to Convey their Spirit and 
& Significance. By Joun Hamitton Tuom. 12mo., pp. 400. Boston: Crosby & 
ae Nichuls. 

: All scholars and deep students are warned off from these pages. They are designed 
for the unlearned; for those who desire religious truth with simplicity, sincerity, and 
love. The author belongs to that class known as liberal Christians, and while he dis- 
plays in his annotations of Paul’s Epistle all that depth of thought and elegance of 
diction, peculiar to his brethren, yet he has farther advanced than is usual, into a 
field which is often comparatively overlooked. He not only believes, but feels that it 
is through the heart alone man can sympathize with whatever exists behind the veil; 
that the feelings of the heart are the ultimate source of all thought and all action; 
that love and its kindred affections only, constitute all that is immortal of the acqui- 
sitions of man on earth, ;, 





12.—The Two Families : an Episode in the History of Chapelten. By the author of 

Rose Douglas. 12mo., pp. 261. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Some very agreeable and pleasing scenes will be found in these pages, and the 
whole work is written with much strength and force. But there are several of the 
characters strongly depicted which are destitute of any attraction whatever. Indeed 
they are such that scarcely a reader can desire their acquaintance. These are blem- 
ishes which seriously mar what might have been made, with a little modification, a 
very attractive tale. 


13.—The Howadji in Syria. By Geo. Wm. Curtis. 12mo, pp. 304. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

There may be some readers who will be pleased with this work. The author is 
happy in the selection of his language, which is generally the most mellow and soft 
words, The order of their arrangement is less harmonious, and often made at the 
expense of the thought, which should never be dune. There are many pleasing and 
agreeable passages, but nothing which the reader will call “downright good.” The 
effort to pulish and finish is glaring all over, and often there is a far-fetchedvess in the 
thoughts, an absence of that truthful and natural adaptation to the subject which is 
requisite to agreeable reading of every kind. It is, in other respects, a work of much 
better taste than most writers possess, though art has done more than nature here. 
We do not desire to deter any reader from a book which he ought to possess, and 
which is worth far more than the mere cost. It belongs to a peculiar and difficult de- 
partment of composition, and we have examined it as such. 


14.—The British Colonies ; their History, Extent, Condition, and Resources. By R. 
M. Marvin. Part 38. New York: John Tallis & Co. 
A finely executed portrait of Sir Ralph Abercromby embellishes this number. In 
its pages the history of the colony of Cape Town during the year 1814 is continued. 


15.—Tallis’s Scripture Natural History for Youth. Part 13. 18mo. New York: 

John Tallis & Co. 

It contains sixteen colored and finely executed plates of birds which are mentioned 
in scripture, accompanied with a very interesting and instructive outline of their natu- 
ral history. 

j 16.—The Illustrated Atlas and Modern History of the World. By R. M. Martin. 
: 7 Part 47. New York: John Tallis & Co. 

This part contains a beautiful engraving of the city of Edinburg, and some addi- 
tional pages of the Index Gazetteer. We have often expressed our gratification at 
the elegant execution of these maps. 








‘ 17.—Lillian and other Poems. By W. Mackworrn Prarp. Now first collected. 
12mo., pp. 290. New York: J.S. Redfield. 

It is a very unusual circumstance in these days that the author of poems of so much 
merit as these, should never attempt the task of their collection from the ephemeral 
publications in which they have first appeared. On the contrary, the labor has been 
done in this country for an English poet who was far too careless of his reputation. 
The contents of the volume consist of numerous pieces, some of which are of consid 
erable length, and others are quite brief. They possess a delicate sensibility and a 
richness of fancy intermingled often with a tone of sadness which imparts to them an 
intense charm. 
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18.—The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, with Essays on his Character 
and Influence. =) Cuevaticr Bunsen and Pgoressors Branpis and LorBeLL. 
12mo., pp. 563. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A large portion of this work consists of letters, and extracts of letters, by Niebuhr. 
It is not a selection from his learned and general correspondence, but simply bio- 
graphical. It aims to communicate whatever can throw light upon the natural ca- 
pacities and dispositions of this distinguished man; his mental development, his 
studies, his art and literature, his profound sympathies, and, not less, his faults and 
weaknesses. Much is also presented respecting his public career; perhaps to as great 
an extent as was possible, while such a mass of his memorials, dispatches, and valu- 
ble collections of letters remain inaccessible to the public. 


19.—The Legislative Guide ; containing all the Rules for conducting Business in Con- 
gress; Jetierson’s Manual and the Citizen's Manual, including a concise System of 
Rules of Order, founded on Congres-i: nal Proceedings, with copious Notes and 
Marginal References, explaining the Rules and the Authority therefor; designed to 
economize ‘Time and secure Uniformity in the Proceedings of all Deliberative As- 
semblies, and also to meet the Wants of every private Citizen who desires to un- 
derstand the right way to transact public Lusiness. By J. B. Burteien, LL, D. 
8vo., pp. 287. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


The title of this work amply explains the fullness of its contents. Something of 
this kind seems to be required, which shall serve as a standard authority upon the 
order of proceedings in all public assemblies. This is the only work with which we 
are acquainted that is worthy to fill such a position. 


20.—The Solar System: A Descriptive Treatise upon the Sun, Moon, and Planets. 
including an Account of all recent Discoveries. By J. R. Hinp, Secretary of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 12mo., pp. 198. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


A series of works on popular and practical science is one of the features of Put- 
nam’s Popular Library; and this volume is the first of that series. It is admirably 
adapted to present the reader, within a small compass, with a view of the present 
state of astronomical science, embracing the recent discoveries in astronomy, and its 
last results. 
21—The Temperance Tales, By Lucivs M. Sarcent. New Illustrated Edition. 

2 vols. in one, 12mo., pp. 632. Boston: John P. Jewett. 

The temperance tales of Mr. Sargent were among the earliest productions devoted 
to the progress of that movement, and have become familiar as “household words.” 
They were prepared for the purpose of doing good, and, we believe, it is universally 
acknowledged that they have been eminently successful in that respect. Hundreds 
of thousands have already been scattered over the earth. Editions have been pub- 
lished in England, Scotland, and Botany Bay, at Madras, and in South India; and 
several of the tales have been translated into the German and other European lan- 
guages. The present edition comprises the whole series, and is, perhaps, the best 
edition that has yet been published of these standard tales. 


22.—On the Study of Words. By R. D. Frencu, B.D. From the second London 

Edition. 12mo., pp. 236. New York: J. 5S. Redfield. 

These lectures on the study of words were prepared under the conviction on the 
part of the author, that there were many words in our language, which in their origin, 
changes, and present use, presented historical facts extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive. A considerable number of such words treated in a suitable manner to illustrate 
this conviction form the contents of the volume. The reader will soon be convinced 
of the correctness of these views, and find in those pages much that is useful and inter- 
esting relative tv many words and synonyms. 
23.—Revolutionary Memorials, Embracing Poems by the Rev. W. Wheeler Case, 

Published in 1778, with an Appendix Containing Burgoyne’s Proclamation in 

Burlesque, de.,&e. Edited by Srernen Dopp. 12mo., pp. 69. New York: M. 

W. Dodd. 

This is a new edition of poetic pieces published in Revolutionary times. Of course 
they breath the spirit of the day. ‘Their poetic merit is inconsiderable, but as illus- 
trative of seventy-six, they are curious and striking. 
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24.— Nights in a Block-House ; or Sketches of Border Life: Embracing Adventures 
Among the Indians, Tents of the Wild Hunters, and Exploits of Border Heroes of 
the West. By Henry ©. Watson. With numerous Illustrations, 8yo., pp. 448. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co, 


The plan of this work is such as to unite the interest of the novel with the useful- 
ness of history. Under this freedom the author describes, in most glowing terms, 
individual adventures among the Indiansof the West. True in their general outlines 
and their more important features, they are sketched with a liveliness of fancy and a 
fullness of spirit, which is wanting in the mere historical description. The reader can 
here obtain a better idea of Western life in those early days, than if they were writ- 
ten with more tameness. He can scarcely fail to be interested in all parts of this 
volume. 


25.—Heroines of History. Illustrated. Edited by Mary E.Hewerr. 12mo,, pp. 325. 
New York; Cornish & Lamport. 


The design of this volume is to present within moderate limits, sketches of the 
lives of women rendered illustrious by their heroism and virtues. Its list contains the 
names of Semiramis, Nictoris, Zenobia, Boadicea. Berengeria, Laura, Joan of Are, 
Isabella of Castile, Ann Bolyn, Lady Jane Grey, &c., comprising sixteen in all. The 
sketches, which are spirited, are chiefly personal, brief, and interesting. They are 
each accompanied with a portrait executed with more than ordinary skill and taste. 


26.—Researches Respecting Americus Vespucius and his Voyages» By Viscount 
Santurem, Ex-Prime Minister of Portugal. Translated by E. V. Cuixpg. 12mo., 
pp. 221. Boston: Little & Brown. 


This work is from an intelligent and accomplished source, whatever the author 
may be politically at home; and the reader will quickly become enlisted in its inves- 
tigations. They relate to many important particulars in the life of an ancient naviga- 
tor, which have lost none of their interest through the lapse of time. 


27.—Izion and other Poems. By Harvey Hvuszarp. 12mo., pp. 165. Boston 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


The poems flow from a highly cultivated, artistic pen. The reader will find in 
them much that is polished and skillfully said, with many nice conceptions and pleas- 
ing fancies. But they possess few traces of that fine poetic fancy which stamps the 
great poet; or that exuberance of soul which mellows all that fancy paints or imag- 
ination conceives. 


28.—The Approaching Crisis: Being a Review of Dr. Bushnell’s recent Lectures on 
Supernaturalism. By Anprew Jackson Davis. 8vo., pp. 221. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 


In these pages the author has endeavored to meet the question of Rationalism or 
Supernaturalism, which he regards as the great one of the day. He plants himself 
upon that sense of repugnance, which a large portion of mankind entertain toward the 
extreme views of an antiquated theology. Regarding this repugnance as the true 
voice of mankind, he proceeds to examine the views and doctrines of Supernaturalism, 
There is great vigor, energy, and clearness in this thought, with a directness and force 
that carry their peculiar weight with them. 


29.—A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and 
Architects. From Ancient to Modern Times ; with the Monograms, Ciphers, and 
Molds used by Distinguished Artists to Certify their Works. By Rev. S. Spooner, 
A.B. M.D. 8vo., Nos, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6,7. New York: G. P. Putnam, 

In ten numbers this work will be completed. The extent and variety of its con- 
tents is apparent from the title. One wonders how it is possible for an individual so 
fully and completely to investigate so extensive a field. This is, however, explained 
by the author in his statement, that he has devoted to it his leisure for twenty years. 
His aim has been to give the cream of the whole history of the fine arts in such a 
form that all can afford to buy and read, The biographical notices are no less instruc- 
tive than interesting; particularly in the department filled by the ancients. Amer- 
ican art is also carefully and extensively noticed ; on the:whole the lover of the arts 
will be greatly pleased with this work. 
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30.—The Art Journal for May and June. New York: George Virtue. 


These two numbers contain some very fine engravings. “The Mother,” in the June 
number is executed with great skill and is a fine display of art. “Juliet and the 
Nurse,” is poorly done : “Crossing the Ford,” in the May number is well designed: 
“The Sea-shore in Holland,” is quite picturesque and striking. The smaller cuts and 
engravings are chiefly well executed specimens of art in furmer days. The text is 
unusually full in its descriptions of works of art, and is quite instructive as well as 
entertaining. 


31.—Boydell’s lllustrations of Shakspeare. Parts 42 & 48. New York: S. Spooner. 


No. 42 contains an engraving of a scene in the third Act of Henry VIII. and another 
from the fifth Act in Curiolonus. They are better done than usual; the persons are 
numerous and their persons and postures are natural, and their countenances express- 
ive of much fine sentiment. In the next part the engravings represent a scene in the 
fourth Act of Timon of Athens, and in the fourth Act of Titus Andronicus, These 
are good, but, perhaps inferior in expression to those of the previous number, 


82.— Memoir of Rev. Stephen B. Smith. By T.J.Sawyer. 12mo., pp. 423, Boston: 
Abel Tompkins. 
This is a biography of an active, laborious, and resolute man, who rose to high in- 
fluence and distinction among the Universalist denomination of Christians, 


83.—Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By ALEXANDER 
Voy Humgzoxr, Translated from the German by E. L. Otte & B. H. Paul. Vol 4, 
12mo., pp. 284. New York: Harper & Bros. 
The work of this eminent man, has been, in parts, so long before the public that it 
has become well known and justly esteemed. This is the fourth and latest volume 
now re-printed for the first time in this country by the Messrs. Harper. 


34.—Graces and Powers of the Christian Life. By A. D. Mayo. 12mo.,, pp. 250. 

Boston: Abel Tompkins, 

[tis good to turn away from the dry and barren skeleton of theology which is on all 
sides forced upon the gaze of the public,to a work like this which has flesh and biood 
and sinews aud life. It contains, to a large degree, the spirit of Christianity with its 
peculiar geniality and richness, and buoyancy, and happiness, and is worth hundreds of 
massive tomes of the usual character. It is written in good taste and in a cultivated 
style. 
85.—Biographical Literaria: or Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and 

Opinions, By Samurt Taytor Coteripce. Fom the secoud London edition, pre- 

pared for publication, in part, by the late Henry Nelson Coleridge; completed and 

and published by his widow. Large 12mo., pp. 802. New’ York: Wm. Gowans. 

Of all the works of Coleridge, this is the one that has proved most acceptable to the 
public, and which presented the fullest and most correct idea of the man himself. 
His conversation, his opinions on literary men and subjects, brief essays, &e., will be 
here presented in a very agreeable and instructive manuer. Much credit is due to the 
publisher for bringing out this valuable work aud for the tasteful manner in which it 
has been done. 
36.—The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, Exhibiting the most Important Dis- 

coveries and Improvements of the Past Year,in Mechanics and the Useful Arts ; 

Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology and Ge- 

ography, Meteorology and Astronomy. By Joun Times. 12mo. pp. 827.  Phil- 

adelphia: A. Hart. 

Every one who is interested in science or its progress, will place a peculiar value 
upon this volume. It is a history of science during the past year. It embraces every 
iavention and discovery of importance, and these are described in brief and compre- 
hensive terms. 
37.—Fulkland; a Novel. By Sir E. L. Butwer. 8vo0., pp. 99. Philadelphia: T. 

B. Peterson. 
38.—Remorse, and other Tales. By G. P. R. Jamus. Svo. pp. 184. New York: 

Bunce & Brothers. 
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